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GREAT GRENFELL GARDENS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE DWELLERS IN GRENFELLIA, 

A YOUNG and enterprising firm of "Builders, decorators, 
and surveyors," inaugurated their new venture by the 
erection of " Great Grenfell Gardens, S.W." 

These were, to quote the advertisement, " a number of 
most desirable family residences, all detached, possessing 
every modern convenience," and, as a " distinguishing 
attraction," a "spacious social recreation-ground." 

Those builders were certainly brave men and bold, when 
they Started an enterprise so diametrically opposed to all the 
exdusive traditions of the genuine Briton, who loses no 
opportunify of asserting that " an Englishraan's house is his 
Castle," and declines the apostolic injunction to entertain 
strangers, save such as can produce good introductions or 
personal recommendations. 
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Nevertheless the speculation, or faith, of the builders was 
rewarded, for the houses one and all were found "desirable," 
and were speedily let to people who thought themselves 
entitled to distinction/ and others again who courted it. 

The recreation-ground, or " Gardens," consisted in a long 
oval, surrounded by forty houses, all bearing a strong likeness 
to one another. 'Cheyswere £n£ .iexam|)les rof firatemity to 
their inmates. 

All were endowed with four bow-windows that looked 
like two pairs of bulging eyes. A dark door in the centre 
of each, the upper part of which was relieved by panels of 
stained glass, had the appearance of gaping mouths, which 
stood ready and waiting to swallow up all who gained 
admittance within. 

There was no bulging at the back of the houses, only a 
smooth blick surface, indented at intervais by small-paned 
Windows, which appeared sightless except ät the hour (^ 
sunset, when they shonewitha lundl3F-reflected light. 

These were the Windows which looked out upon the 
Gaidens in which the Grenfellians were wollt to disport them« 
selves during the pleasant hours of the long summer evenings. 

It is on such an evening that I purpose introducing my 
readers into^the saosed «nclosure, within the gates of which 
such persons only as are eligible candidates for a key of 
their own can hope to be admitted. 

Mr. Norman, a retired merciiaiit and a widower, has 
lately.taken:possession of No. 40 in the Gardens, and there 
establi^ied himseff with his ^ee daughtem, Mary, Estella, 
and Nettie. 
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The girls aiB in the Garden on this pleasaüt Mmmer 
evening. 

Mary, the eldest, sedate and prim, if .esttreme neatness 
m style and dress deserve that uncomplimentaryadjective, is 
seated on x)ne of the garden*benches, busily oceupied with 
some elaborate crewel work, and chatting'to a lady by her 
side. 

Bstella, who has btonght out acamp-stoöl, has perched 
heiself at some little distance from her eider Bister. 

Ste is bright and piquant in look, dress, tnanner, and 
speech. Her ambition is to differ from girls in general, 
whom as a race she somewhat despises. 

Her hah: is thick and curly, and a fuU fringe, which 
Nettie describes as "a lovelytouzle/' falls over the foieheaä, 
which has an almost unfeminine power and breadth. 

Nettie, the youngest öf the sisters, is avowedly her 
father's pet. She is usually called " the bäby," and tiBated 
as-such. 

Mrs. Norman died when her youngest child was bom, 
and to üie widowed father, and to thoughtful Mary, blue- 
eyed Nettie appeais to have inherited the most charmiüg 
qualities of mind and person which distinguished her fafa: 
young mother. 

Nettie is nearly seventeen years old now, and boasts öf 
this matureage with'donscious pride. 

She certainly belongs to the butterfly Order of hutoanity, 
and is Teady and eager to fly from flower to flower with a 
keen appreciation to sip whätever honeyed delights may be 
obtained from each and all. 
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Estella, seated apart on her camp-stool, is ''taking notes." 

She has lately resolved to concentrate her energies, and 
to devote all her leisure moments to the writing of a novel, 
which shall embody all her pet theories, and convince the 
reader how fine a world this might be, if humanity in general 
shared Estella's views. 

To make her writing realistic, Estella always carries a 
note-book about with her, and when opportiinity offers, 
Scratches down '' descriptive bits " of the scenes and per- 
sons before her. She also likes to transcribe literally, such 
conversations as she considers " telling." 

Nettie is moving about from one group to another, ready 
with a saucy word or smile of greeting for such of the Gren- 
fellians as have come forth into the Gardens after dinner. 
Nettie's fair waving hair falls loosely on her Shoulders, and 
the hat, intended to cover her head, is as usual, resting 
upon her hair, held in its shifting position by pale blue 
ribbons, which are tied in a loose bow under her round 
dimpled chin. 

" Good-evening, Miss Braun," says Nettie, approaching 
a tall slim woman, who by the omamental style of her 
costume, and the elaborate croquet shoes and stockings she 
wears, seeks to supply the attractions with which nature has 
failed to endow her person ; now, cruel Time with relentless 
iingers has already commenced to draw lines and wrinkles 
on a once fair skin. 

Theodosia Braun is painfuUy conscious of the injury each 
passing day infiicts upon her, but she refuses to ciy 
« surrender." 
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By subtle arts and machinations she keeps the enemy at 
bay, and continues to present a seemingly youthful front to 
the World. The hair on Theodosia's head is very thin, but 
in the nape of her neck an abundant coil of plaits reposes, 
and the colour of it is — ^golden. Not the pale flaxen hue 
which tints Nettie's curls and brows, but a bright warm 
ginger-gold, which shines with a greenish light when the sun 
is füll upon it. 

Theodosia's dress is made in the very latest fashion and 
is most elaborate ; so is her position as she holds her mallet 
aloft, and is prepared to deal a death-blow to the ball, on 
which her well-shod foot reposes. 

Nettie, ever on mischief bent, comes up at this siriking 
moment, and as she says " Good-evening," she coolly pos- 
sesses herseif of Miss Braun's mallet, and crying : " 111 put 
your ball through the last hoop for you," suddenly accom- 
plishes this feat 

Miss Braun is amazed and at a loss ; she is not quite 
sure whether she ought to appear annoyed or delighted, but 
as she tums to acknowledge the salute of a gentleman who 
now approaches, the pleasant expression predominates on 
her irresolute face, and Theodosia strives to smile — and to 
blush. The latter is a hazardous experiment, and does not 
prove as successful as the ingenuous look of welcome she 
bestows on Mr. Peregrine Latimer. 

Peregrine Latimer is one of nature's big men. He is tall 

and broad, and there is an air of self-assertion about him 

which is very impressive. He loves to have his own way 

always, and sets out with that determination to get it which 
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seldom fails, if bocked by a stroug will and an tmswerving 
purpose. Those who are best acquainted with ^Latimer aze 
convinced, withoutany discursive ai^ments JDn bis port, thact 
he assumes the control üf ci£cumstanees, vt^ hereas ordinaiy 
mortals meekly allow circumstances to influenae them. 

Nature was certainly in a very libeial :mood when she 
fashioned Feregrine Latimer. He is considerably above the 
middle height, and in breadth of Shoulder and depth of girth 
also exceeds the average size of man. He makes the most 
of himself too ; and, carrying his head well ap, and bis ehest 
well forward, towers like a sturdy giant above ordinaiy 
mortals. His head is covered with a gxeat quantity of 
waving snow^white hair, which he has a trick of tossing back 
with an odd jerk. His sonorous voiee andthe keen glance 
of his clear brown eyes command attention, while his genial 
laugh and ready wit provoke sympathetic hilarity. 

Perhaps the fact of his being ever foUowed by a faitfafill 
admirii^ human shadow, adds to the important position 
which Mr. Latimer has assumed from the day of his fifst 
entrance into the Gardens, but all the startled inquiries afi 
to who this merry giant reallyis, have as yet teceived no 
satisfactory reply. 

The man who is most perseveiingly.crG5s^][uestioned on 
Latimer's account, and who has such a stock of geneial 
Information to supply anent all the other Grenfellians, is 
one Jonathan Curtis, better known as " Johnny -Pry." But 
even the ubiquitous Johnny was nonplussed when people 
asked him for particulars as to the social Status of Mr. 
Latimer. 
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'^ He xnade his money in Australia, that is all I know, 
and quite enongh too/' was Johnny's unvarying Statement. 

Thus it becaxne a recognised fäct that Mr. Latimer faad 
money. 

This went for something, and the mysteiy still clinging 
about the great man did not diminish his popularity. 

Was it this intangible atmosphere of secrecy, or meie 
animal magnetism, which so powerful}y attracted Jonathan 
to Peregrine ? Who shall Bay ? Certain it is that, within a 
few days of Mr. Latimer's appearance on the Grenfellian 
scene, Johnny commenced that career of shadow-life which 
he consistently led ever after. Like Dr. Johnson's Boswell, 
Jonathan quoted all the sayings and doings of Mr. Latimer, 
and düated on that gentleman's wit and wisdom until even 
the Norman girls, who had held aloof from the great 
stranger at first, became quite interested in these enthusiastic 
details. 

Jonathan Curti$, with his patrimony, had been admitted 
as junior partner in Mr. Norman's flourishing business just 
before that gentleman's retirementfromanactivemercantUe 
career ; and Johnny, who was a special favourite with Mr. 
Norman, soon came to be regarded almost as one of the 
family, by the girls as well as their üather. 

Johnny entertained fond hopes of eventually substan- 
tiating this tie, for he loved Nettie with all the ardour of 
his restless and very inflammable nature. 

Since the Normans had lefl their quiet country home 
and taken a house in London, Jonathan's somewhat dreaiy 
existence suddenly assumed quite a bright aspect, for he 
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now met the girls — met Nettie in the Gardens every day. 
Nettie had absorbed the sentimental portion of Jonathan's 
nature from his early boyhood, but in Mr. Latimer she 
now had a formidable though an unknown rival. All 
Jonathan's affection had long ago been bestowed on his 
former playmate, but the growing interest in daily life, in 
the doings and sayings of men of mark, was now centred 
in and sustained by Latimer. 

What was said and done in the House of Commons and 
on the Stock Exchange became matter of intense interest 
to Johnny in these days, and Mr. Latimer was certainly a 
great authority on all subjects political or commercial. 

Nettie, who smiled on all the World, smiled on her red- 
headed adorer also. Latimer was far too much absorbed by 
his private affairs to pay attention to any outsider ; so he 
accepted Jonathan's homage passively, considering it as his 
due, no doubt. 

After Nettie had wandered away to join the croquet- 
players, another Grenfellian seated hefself by Mary's side. 
This was Mrs. Braun, the mother of Theodosia, and the 
owner of the house in which both Mr. Latimer and Jonathan 
were living. 

Mrs. Braun was the widow of the late Herr Theodor 
Braun, of Mincing Lane, E.C., and 39, Great Grenfell 
Gardens, S.W. 

Mrs. Braun, on the death of her husband, found herseif 
in a dilemma. She was compelled to choose between two 
trying alternatives. 

She knew she must either quit the mansion allotted to 
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her in her husband's will, and find a humbler abode to suit 
her means, or she must invite the public to assist her t(x 
remain in No. 39, for certain considerations to be explained 
presently. 

Mrs. Braun was a bustling kind-hearted woman, a true 
type of the energetic German Hausfrau. 

She had lately been snubbed and ridiculed by many of 
the Grenfellians, because she proved her good sense, and 
asserted her independence, by letting a portion of her 
enormous house to gentlemen engaged in business during 
the day. 

To Theodosia this unconventional determination of her 
mother's was indeed a bitter blow, and many a wordy battle 
was fought by the two women on this subject. 

Theodosia possessed a private fortune, and was an 
accoraplished young lady, with much social ambition. 
Before the death of her father, Herr Theodor, Theodosia 
feit convinced that a residence in Great Grenfell Gardens, 
and the income of £s^^ a-year, entitled her to aspire to a 
husband who moved in quite an elevated sphere. 

But as soon as Mrs. Braun declared her derogatory 
intention, and actually advertised for boarders, poor Theo- 
dosia knew that all her hopes were suddenly blighted, and the 
Indignation she feit towards her mother knew no bounds. 

The daughter's angry Opposition forced Mrs. Braun to 
act independently in her new scheme, and she resolved to 
waste no further time in fruitless discussions. She therefore 
drew up her own advertisement without Consulting her 
daughter, in terms. well calculated to attract attention. 
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Theodosia's suspicions were luUed by her mothert silence, 
and she still cherished the hope Üiat, should the snbject be 
reopenedy and her mother persevere in her craze, it might 
be so airanged that the boarders should assume the guise of 
visitors« 

But all such fallacious hopes collapsed one momihg 
when she took up The Times, where the föllowing startling 
anno^tncement met her mortified gaze: 

"To gentlemen engaged in business- düringthe daya 
pleasant home is offered in No. 39, Great Grenfell Gärdens, 
S.W. Excellent references must be givcn. Cheerful musical 
Society, and a bath." 

Itwas that promiseofa bath which put the ünishing 
touch to the shame and dismay whidi filled poor Theodosia's 
fluttering bosom. 

And yet it was the bath which^ had riveted the amazed 
attention of "Mr. Latimer, who shortly after presented himself 
as a candidate för the enjoyments pronüsed by the musical 
Society at Nb. 39. 

With the arrival of Peregrine, life once more assumed 
an inviting aspect to Theodosia. 

His very card, which the inquisitive spinster eagerly 
snatched from the salver on which the servant was offering 
it to Mrs. Brau», suggested possibilities. How well 
"üfrr. Peregrine Latimer'* would look upon the larger- 
sized pasteboard' which ctistom has allotted to the repre- 
sentativei? of the female portiön of society I 
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Jonathan Curtis was attracted to No. 39 by the simple 
fact that it was next door to Nö. 40, the Normans' new 
fiome, and~ had taken up his residence with Mrs. Braun 
shortly before Mr. Latimer made his appearance there. 

But Mrs. Braun has really been left an unconscionable 
time sitting by Mary Norman's side in the Gard^s. 

The old lady was d^ftly knitting the heel of an ever-new 
blue-worsted stocking, and' she and Miss Nomutn wäre 
talking '* servants,'* a subject of great moment to Mary, 
who, as her father's housekeeper, occasionally collided with 
her kitchen retinue. 

Mts. Braun was holding forth in brdcen English with all 
the eloquence the engrossing theme meiited. 

Mary was an especial favourite with the simple old lady, 
who unconsciously contrasted ^e thoughtful considerate 
Miss Norman with her own beloved Dosie, whose lack of 
domestic virtues and lofty social aspirations caused the good 
Hausfrau many an anxiöus sigh. 

There wercL now two distinct parties engaged in games 
at the farther ends of the Gardens, To the left of 
Mrs. Braun was Theodosia's croquet set, and to the right 
tire lawn-tennis partyj headed by Nettie and Jonathan, who 
both excelled in a game requiring so much agility,. 

It must not be supposed that these factions included all 
the Grenfellians, many of • whom viewed these, social games 
with extreme dissatisfaction, as tending.to intrude on the 
exclusiveness which some of tfaem maintained, as though it 
were a national privilege.. 

'< Who is dat gentleman which is just Coming in from 
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the Grove, mine dear ?'* inquired Mrs. Braun, the click of 
her busy needles ceasing for a moment 

" I don't know him," answered Mary, glancing in the 
direction Mrs. Braun had indicated ; but becoming aware 
of some special interest in the old lad/s look and attitude, 
added: "Nettie or Jonathan is sure to know who he is, 
and all about him. I have never seen him before ; I wonder 
if Estella knows him. Do you, Estella ?" she continued, 
turning towards her sister. The embryo authoress looked 
up Startled 

" Do I what ?" she asked, displeased at the Interruption. 

She had been too thoroughly absorbed by her " notes " 
to heed what was going on about her ; but as she turned to 
answer her sister's repeated inquiry, her own eyes rested 
upon the stranger who had just entered the Gardens from 
their tributary, the little Grenfell Grove. 

The gentleman who had unconsciously become the 
cynosure of the three ladies, made his appearance in the 
Gardens for the first time this evening, though, as tenant of 
one of the pretty houses in the Grove, he was entitled to all 
the Grenfellian Privileges. 

He was a handsome man, and had an air of distinction 
which attracted and interested Estella. 

" He is certainly not one of the commonplace set we 
usually See here," she remarked, and continued to take 
observations of the new comer; but this time the notes 
were mental, and did not require the aid of her pencil. 

She saw a man above the middle height, who, either 
from lack of normal strength, or from the habit of bending 
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over books, or writing, was inclined to stcx)p ; he carried 
his head slightly forward instead of erect. 

He had attentive eyes, and used them too, but he was 
too far away for Estella to distinguish their colour, though 
she could see that his hair was tuming gray. 

" He looks too young to have gray hair," was Estella's 
mental comment on that fact. 

The stränger now approached, and Estella observed the 
firmly-compressed Ups, which gave an expression of great 
determination to his handsome face. 

" You are here, are you, girls ? " said a voice dose to 
Estella's ear, and though she knew it was her father who 
spoke, she started visibly. 

"Lost in day-dreams as usual, my dear?" asked Mr. 
Norman laughing. 

Before Estella had time to speak the stranger had 
come up to Mr. Norman, with whom he shook hands very 
cordially. 

Then Mr. Norman formally introduced his new acquaint- 
ance to the ladies as " Mr. St. Helier." By way of expla- 
nation he added : " It appears that Mr. St. Helier has been 
a near neighbour of ours for some time, though it was only 
to-day that a mutual friend, knowing us both as Grenfellians, 
made us personally acquainted at the Chesterfield Club." 

Mr. Norman, by virtue of conservative parliamentary 
ambitions, had lately been elected a member of that 
political club. 

Mr. St. Helier declined the seat Mrs. Braun offered 
him between Miss Norman and herseif. Deprecating the 
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idea of crowding those ladies, he walked over to where 
Estella had established herseif on the camp-stool. 

" Are you sketching, Miss Norman ? " he asks, furtively 
glancing at the pencil she holds in her hand, and then at 
the note-book, which she has hastily closed on his approach. 

His innocent question evidently confuses Estella. She 
moves nervously away from his inquiring gaze, and getting 
dangerously near the edge of her camp-stool, suddenly loses 
her equilibrium, and to her dismay sees her note-book 
flying one way and her pencil the other, while she herseif is 
planted on the ground between them. 

Is there anything in life more treacherous than a camp- 
stool ? 



CHAPTER IL 

THE FACE IN THE LOOKING-GLASS. 

** Allow me/' says St. Helier, rushing forward to help her, 
and then turning to rescue the treasures for which the girl 
extends eagerly trembling hands. 

Indeed she is trembling all over. 

** You are not hurt, I hope," says St. Helier, looking and 
speaking with the tenderest concem. 

"No, not hurt, only very very much mortified,'' she answers 
ingenuously, and gratefuUy accepts the chair he now ofifers, 
vice the discarded camp-stooL 
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Her note-book has opened in falling, and a number of 
loose leaves have fluttered out of it upon the ground. 

" A diary, I presume," remarks St. Helier smiling. He 
has gathered up the truant pages> and retums them to their 
owner as he speaks. 

" No," answers Estella, flushing crimson, and painfuUy 
aware that this sudden rush of colour — a natural consequence 
of her previous confusion — has brought tears into her eyes. 

St. Helier is evidently not satisfied with her simple 
negative, and she feels he is waiting for an explanation. 
With a sense of desperation she adds : " No, it is not a 
diary — only notes." And, as she speaks, Estella devoutly 
hopes this impromptu cross-examination may now cease. 

But Mr. St. Helier is a lawyer by nature as well as by 
profession, and would belie his strongest instincts if he 
resisted his present inclination to discover the origin of the 
guilty blushes which are causing this pretty girl to quail 
beneath his cooUy inquiring gaze. 

"Notes?" he says, repeating her word with a curious 
intonation, which lends quite a new meaning to iL **What 
can a young lady of fashion like yourself have to do with 
anything so matter-of-fact and business-like as notes ? You 
surely do not attend the lectures and classes at South 
Kensington ?" 

Estella begins to feel indignant with her pertinacious 
interlocutor, and has almost allowed a sharp reply to escape 
her lips, when she chances to look up into his face, and, 
meeting the kindly deprecating smile which hovers there, 
resolves to subdue her angry impulse, and smiling herseif, says : 

B 2 
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"The notes I am making are not by any means leamed 
ones ; they are intended for some writing of my own." 

" Have I the honour of addressing an authoress, Miss 
Norman ?" asks St. Helier, with a perfectly grave face. 

Estella wonders if he can be laughing at her, but the 
serious gray eyes which meet her own so ingenuously deny 
that supposition. 

The longer she looks into the handsome face, now 
animated by an expression of intense interest, the keener 
becomes her desire to confide the precious secret of her 
aspiring authorship to this fascinating stranger. 

There is something in his voice which seems specially to 
appeal to her, a certain ring which thrills her sympathy. 

It is the subtle power of that voice which compels her 
to speak unreservedly, and leads her on to this Stammering 
confession : 

" I have just begun to write a novel," she says, with all 
the sweet seriousness of a child who is attempting a new 
and difficult task. 

"Allow me to congratulate you, and wish you every 
success," he says, with a courteous inclination of that hand- 
some head on which Estella has already discovered great 
phrenological " possibilities." 

Estella's education being modern English has, of course, 
embraced a little of everything that the brain is capable of 
holding with safety and sanity. 

She thanks him cordially for his good wishes. 

" May I inquire if you have a good plot ?'* he resumes, 
still watching her face with that odd grave look in his eyes. 
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" Do you consider plot as necessary ?'* she inquires 
dubiously j " I thought that was a very old-fashioned notion ; 
real life has no plots^surely?" 

He listens, but makes no comment. 

" I certainly have not been troubled with any plots in 
my unchequered career," she continues ; then with renewed 
interest asks : " Have you had a plot in yours ? Teil me." 

" There you are asking rather too much," he says ; but, 
perceiving her*sudden look of mortification, quickly adds : 
"You will excuse my questions, which I hope have not 
appeared impertinent, when I teil you why I take so great 
an interest in the fact of your writing. I have myself braved 
the fieiy ordeal of print, so hoped I might perhaps be able 
to be of some slight assistance to you." 

"You wrote a bookl" exclaims Estella, with intense 
interest in her face and voice, which culminates with her 
next inquiry : " And was it published ? " 

" Even so," he replies smiling. 

Estella is quite prepared to do a little cross-examina- 
tion on her own account now, so, without any hesitation, 
continues : " Did you write in your own name ? " 

" No," says St. Helier ; " when I made my first venture 
I was little more than a schoolboy, though I had taken 
honours at Cambridge. My editor — a wise man in his 
generation — entreated me to be reticent, and to reserve my 
name for the possibility of maturer work." 

"Was it a novel you wrote?" pursues Estella with 
increasing sympathy, which is flushing her cheeks and 
l^hting up her beautiful eyes. 
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"No," answers St. Helier, mentally endorsing that 
adjective. '^ My muse was of a more adventurous tum, and 
my first book a collection of poems." 

''And did they make a Sensation?" asks Estella 
promptly. 

St Helier is silent for a moment, and then smiles in an 
oddly dubious way which Estella thinks charming. 

" I certainly received consideiable encouragement and 
praise from all my friends," says the " Poet," omitting to 
mention how cruelly the press had belaboured him. 

But he is evidently anxious to change the subject, so 
retums to Estella's enterprise by saying : 

" But why won't you teil me what you mean to do about 
your novel without a plot, Miss Norman ? " 

Bdbre Estella has had time to reply, which she was 
prepared to do at considerable length, Nettie retums flushed 
with exercise and victory. 

She is closely foUowed by her allies, Messrs. Latimer 
and Curtis, who have come up to shake hands with the 
Misses Norman and their father. That gentleman, in com- 
pliance with Mrs. Braun's perfectly audible though whispered 
request, introduces his newfriendto the "guests" at No. 39. 
Mischievous Nettie takes this opportunity to whisper 
aaticipatory comments to Mary on Miss Theodosia's probable 
delight at the prospect of this new and eligible male 
acquaintance. Nettie herseif is by no means overawed by 
Mr. St. Helier. 

EsteUa listens to her youngest sister's lighthearted prattle 
in amazement, and almost envies the unblushing coafidence 
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with which that baby addresses the stranger, of whom she 
coolly inquires which house in the Grove is his, how long 
he has lived there, why she, Nettie, has not seen him before 
to-night, etc. etc. 

To the last inquiry he answers : '' Because I have spent 
the last two months in Rome, and only now realise how 
much I have lost by that absence." 

The implied compliment is at once appropriated and 
thOTOughly appreciated by Nettie, who rushes ofif into a fresh 
stiing of inquiries» to all of which St Helier replies with a 
ready good nature, which to Estella appears almost at 
vaiiance with the dubious smile and the cynical tone which 
he had affected throughont his interview with hersell 

" Who is this Mr. St Helier ? " Mary inquires, when the 
shades of evening have sent all the Grenfellians indoors. 

The Norman family are assembled in their comfortable 
drawing-room, where the shutters are closed, the lamps 
lighted, and the girls just settling to their respective occupa* 
tions. " Yes, who is this Mr. St. Helier ? " Nettie echoes, 
mimicking her sister's very measured tone, and seating her- 
seif with a bound on her father's knee, so that she may have 
a better opportunity for compelling attention and answers 
from him, who, in the evening, is mostly too tired to bestow 
either on his girFs " prattle." 

Bnt he is quite aware that Nettie will insist on an answer 
to Mary's inquiry, so, politely endeavouring to stifle a yawn> 
he repeats : " Who is this Mr. St Helier ? Well, Ferguson, 
who introduced him to me at the Chesterfield, teils me he is 
the only son of the great Sir George St. Helier, who distin- 
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guished himself in the Crimea. The young man's physique 

prevented him from following in the martial footsteps of his 
father j but though he was a delicate youth, he had a laud- 
able ambition, and as he does not possess sufficient wealth 
to enable him to live in the luxurious idleness most men 
affect who rely on their high connections to keep them afloat,' 
this St. Helier elected to study for the Bar, where he has 
already made a name for himself." 

" I was sure he had a fine character," says Mary ; " he 
looks like the son of a distinguished father, and bears the 
impress of an elevated soul upon his brow." 

Mary is addicted to grandiloquent language, and Nettie 
often watches and listens to her sister in amazed admiration^ 
but mostly manages to coax her down from her stilts, as 
now — for she says: 

"Spare yourself the agitation necessary for the enun- 
ciation of such magnificent sentiments, pretty Poll, and let 
father teil us something more about this ' Hero of Romance.' 
He is not ill now, father, is he?" she continues, utterly 
regardless of Mary's frown of displeasure. 

" No, you saucy puss," says her father, pretending to 
slap her bonny face ; " he is not ill, but a sedentary life and 
diligent study are certainly telling upon him. How old 
should you think he is, Mary?" 

"Nearly forty," says Mary promptly, and evidently 
means to desist from any unnecessary comment. 

"He looks so," replies Mr. Norman; "and yet he 
is barely five-and-thirty — reading certainly ages a man 
prematurely." 
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" I don't care how old or how young he is," cries Nettie 
enthusiastically. " I know I think him a sweet, sad-looking, 
fascinating darling — there ! pretty PolL Yes, pretty Poll l 
I do, and you may look as shocked as ever you like." 

Nettie, a true child of nature, loves where she does 
not hate, and bestrews mankind generally with gushing 
adjectives. 

Estella makes no comment of any kind, but there is a 
silence which, to the initiated, may be more eloquent than 
words. 

Presently, while Mary and Nettie are still pursuing their 
comments and inquiries, Estella rises and, pleading unusual 
fatigue, wishes her father and sisters good-night, and hurries 
away to her own room, anxious to be alone with her teeming 
thoughts, which seem to be getting wildly entangled with 
the " Notes '* for the novel in her active brain. 

Bent on whoUy giving herseif up to the pleasures of 
retrospection, Estella resolves to have physical as well as 
mental liberty, and to this end desires speedily to free her 
body from the trammels of conventional clothing, so with 
trembling fingers she unbuttons and unlaces her garments, 
and has soon exchanged her closely-fitting " Princesse robe " 
for the luxurious ease of a cambric dressing-gown, over 
which the curling masses of her dark hair fall in a heavy 
shower. 

Her candles are a-light, and as she moves to and fro in 
her pretty rose-hung Chamber, she catches sight of her 
shining eyes as they gleam from one looking-glass to 
another. 
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Estella loves brightness, and to give this to her room she 
has coaxed Mary to have three mirrors placed in it. 
Suddenly she Starts, and, afi^er a moment's frightened pause, 
approaches the cheval*glass, in the deep reflections of which 
she fancies she perceives — a face. 

She snatches up a candle, and, holding it above her 
head, peers eagerly into the deceptive mirror, where her own 
pale face and startled eyes alone confront her. 

That dim vision, with the serious glance and the cynical 
smile, has returned to the overwrought imagination, which 
had but conjured up a visible sign of its eager working. 

" How clever he must be, how handsome he is, how cool 
and indifferent," Estella ponders, commenting on the 
original of that mirrored vision. 

Then she recalls all that was said between them. " He 
promised to help me with my book," she remembers ; " and 
he has had so much experience himself. Witha littleassistance 
from a clever man, I know I could accomplish a great deal ; 
and if he really should care about my work, give me some 
practical hints, and take an interest in what I do, I feel sure 
I could write a novel worthy of the acceptance of the first 
publisher in the land. Oh ! I wonder when I shall see 
Mr. St Helier again ! " She interrupts herseif as a tangle in 
the hair she is vigorously combing suddenly and roughly 
recalls her to the present and her toilet Operations. 

This diversion in the current of her thoughts also arouses 
her to the fact that she is dwelling on her first conversation 
with a stranger in a most extraordinary manner. " Can this 
be love ?" the youthful philosopher questions herseif severely. 
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"Is this infatuation which makes me see him everywhere, hear 
him, and think of him only, a Symptom of what people 
call * Love at first sight ?' If so, I ought to try and analyse 
niy feelings while they are spontaneous and genuine, and 
make proper notes of them. How iiseful they will be to 
me when I am trying to explain Gwendolen's first love." 
(Gwendolen, dear reader, is the name of Estella's embryo 
heroine.) Estella actually «eizes her pencil, but oh ! how 
can she reduce the contending emotions which flush her 
face and set her heart beating, to an orderly procession of 
commonplace words, to be written on foolscap paper with 
blue lines ! The matter-of-fact contact of those materials 
sobers Estella, and she feels quite convinced that this new 
experience of hers is not love at all, but merely the feelings 
of hope and gratitude which agitated her as she realised the 
possibilities of writing a successful novel under the tuition 
of her new and accomplished guide to literature. 

"Oh when shall I see him again?" whispers the 
dreaming Estella to that other reflected Estella, who is 
stemly confronting her in the looking-glass, and to whom 
she repeats with emphasis : " I don't want to see him for 
bis sake or mine, only to get such hints from him as will 
fairly Start me with my first volume, which I am so very 
very anxious to begin now." Both Estellas start visibly 
again, as a rapid knock at the bedroom-door is heard. 

"Estella, let me in, I want youl" cries Nettie, and 
vainly rattles at the handle of the door, which Estella now 
reluctantly unlocks. 

" Oh Nettie ! why do you disturb me at this uncanny 
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hour ? " asks Estella, stifling a yawn, and rubbing her eyes, 
which have suddenly assumed a very sleepy look. " I told 
you I was tired, and intended to go straight to bed." 

"Which starting resolution you appear to have abanr 
doned as soon as you were by yourself, and able to have 
a good think undisturbed." 

" Nettie, of course I am always glad to give a quiet 
hour to my notes at night, as you know." 

" Oh yes ! I know," cries Nettie, lifting her dress in 
her extended fingers, and performing an impromptu pas 
seul before the cheval-glass. " Can you balance yourself 
on the tippiest tips of your toekins like this, Stella?" 
she continues, suiting the action to the words in a very 
surprising manner, and breaking forth into a thrilling 
roulade of laughter, which certainly extends over two 
octaves. 

" Nettie ! " cries Estella severely, and vainly endeavours 
to frown as she speaks. " Nettie ! have you come up here 
solely to play the fool ?" 

" Miss Estella Norman, I confess I feel deeply hurt 
and surprised to hear you make use of so ill-judged, so 
unladylike a figure of speech," says Nettie, and so accu- 
rately imitates the languid manner and affected drawl of 
Theodosia Braun, that Estella's attempted frown melts into 
a smile as she says : 

" Nettie, I really have some work to do to-night ; so 
be off, there's a dear baby." 

" What ! " exclaims Nettie, in affected surprise, " do 
you think I am going to leave you to make your notes on 
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that delicious Mr. St. Helier without a word of sisterly 
advice from me ? Oh no ! Miss Stella, I take considerable 
pride in your reputation as an authoress, and therefore I 
must insist on superintending you while you write your 
opening chapter. I know you are quite ready to begin 
to-night, as you have found a really suitable hero to-day. 
Of course you could not Start properly until you had a 
model for the Honourable Reginald Somerset. IVe settled 
that that is to be his name, and he is worthy of it. You 
can make him exactly like Mr. St. Helier, only he must 
have luxuriant chestnut hair with a lovely wave in it. 
Mr. St. Helier's iron-gray locks are not romantic enough." 

" Perhaps you would like me to present my hero with 
a flowing white mane, like that of which Mr. Latimer is so 
proud ? " suggested Estella. 

" Oh ! do not scom the signs of time and trouble upon 
that noble candid brow," says Nettie, still looking and 
speaking like a small duplica^e of Theodosia Braun. 

" I see I can do no good while you are here, Nettie," 
Estella pleads with an impatient sigh; "won't you leave 
me in peace and go to your own room now, dearie ? " 

" Poor old pet ! " cries Nettie, flinging her arms around 
her sister's neck, and covering her face with a profusion of 
small kisses. " You're too good to be bullied, Stella, and 
I'll take my departure, but first I must teil you a bit of 
perfectly delicious news — news you will be so pleased to 
hear, that you'll bless me for Coming up at once to teil it 
to you. Guess now. I'll give you a leading hint. It's some- 
thing quite too awfully nice about father and Mr. St. Helier.". 
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Estella has flushed so hotly as Nettie speaks, that the 
girl determines to put an end to her sister's anxious 
suspense without further delay, so with concentrated 
emphasis announces this startling fact : 

" Father, Mary, and I have settled to give a dinner- 
party, and you are to write the invitations to-morrow 
morning." 

" Really ! And is Mr. St. Heller to be invited ? " asks 
Estella, with a look that says : " This seems too good to be 
true." 

"It is quite true indeed," says Nettie, fully aware of 
the interest with which Estella is now listening to her. 

" We are to be eight. Father suggested ten, but Mary 
Struck, and said she could not possibly undertake to 
provide for more than eight. As it is, she must get 
Mrs. Braun to help us with the cheese souffle and the 
vanilla cream, for we are all quite sure our Mrs. Cook is 
not up to * hanythink out of the common, mum,' though 
she did declare herseif to be * reg'lar professed.' " 

"But surely Mrs. Braun won't be asked to dine?" 
inquires Estella, and fancies she sees Mr. St. Helier's 
dubious smile at the moment of his introduction to that 
lady. 

" No ! poor old soul, that wouldn't suit her or us," 
Nettie explains; "but Mary and I are going to see her, 
and we'U coax her to come over in the moming and help 
US. She'U think that a far greater pleasure than being one 
of the party, and she always declares her dear Dosie does 
*far more credit to any society than she ever could.'" 
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" There's some truth in that," says Estella, and adds : 
"Now teil me all the rest. Dosie and we three girls, 
father, Mr. St. Helier, and ^" 

"Latimer and Co., of course. That makes eight. 
Mary is quite in a twitter at the notion of our first dinner- 
party in town. She says it is all so different here to our 
Oakhurst parties, where father was Squire, and the Doctor 
and the Curate and all those good people thought it an 
honour to come and have * a bit of mutton ' with us. Now 
she will have to get soup, and fish, and entrdes, and all 
sorts of kickshaws, and Mary evidently feels as if she had 
to provide for the entire population of the Gardens. 
Bring down your best J pen with you in the moming, 
Stella, and be prepared to write the invitations in your 
most characteristic hand, for I am sure Mr. St. Helier will 
ask me which of us has written the notes. He told me he 
judged character by handwriting to-day, and made all sorts 
of inqulries about you while you were entertaining 
Mr. Latimer with that amazing summary of the • * Sceptical 
Review.' " 

"What did Mr. St. Helier want to know about me?" 
asks Estella, tempted by the ripe-cherry look of Nettie's 
Ups to impress a sudden kiss upon them. 

"Perhaps I'U teil you all about that to-morrow, my 
dearest," says Nettie laughing. " At present I feel it would 
be cruel to keep you up any longer, for I know how very 
tired you are." 

It is now Nettie's turn to yawn and rub her e}'es, and 
all Estella's blandishments fail to wrest another word from 
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the teazing little sister, who goes away to her small sky- 
parlour in perfect good-humour with the world in general, 
and herseif in particular. She is soon deep in the happy 
dreamless sleep which night brings to healthy babies like 
herseif. 

On Mary the troubles of an anxious housekeeper sat 
heavily, and her dreams were perturbed by visions of 
Theodosia bearing a capsized vanilla cream upon a tennis- 
bat, while Mr. Latimer drew a Champagne cork, roaring 
with laughter all the time, and Mr. St. Helier seemed to be 
looking on at these proceedings with grave displeasure. 
Poor Mary quite moaned in her sleep at the untoward 
aspect affairs were assuming. 

As for Estella, she could not sleep at all for many a 
weary hour. 

When the first glimmer of dawn began to peep through 
her rose-coloured curtains she resolutely turned her back to 
the light, closed her eyes, and prayed for sleep, which came 
at last, having been wooed by the repetition of the question : 
"When shall I see him again?" which by monotonous 
Iteration became a luUaby to the weary, anxious, impres- 
sionable girl. 



CHAPTER IIL 

A FEW FRIENDS TO DINNER. 



There was now a subject of engrossing interest absorbing 
the thoughts of the Norman girls, and that was the 
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approaching dinner-party, and the guests to be assembled 
on the auspicious Thursday decided upon for the great 
event. "Who would accept, and whose reply would 
arrive first ? " were the questions Nettie put to her sisters 
at regulär intervals, and with especial emphasis when the 
postman's knock freshly aroused her anticipations. But 
the third moming post arrived, and yet no answer was 
brought to the invitations Estella had written with her very 
best pen. 

" I am half afraid Theodosia will refuse, unless we go in 
and explain matters to Mrs. Braun/' said Mary anxiously. 

"We'U go, you and I, Mary dear," replied Nettie, who 
was always ready for action. 

" I think I may be able to manage better without you, 
Baby," Mary answered cautiously. 

" Don't trouble to think about it, PoUy, for I am deter- 
mined to come," replied Nettie laughing, and ran off to 
fetch the hat she habitually wore on her Shoulders. 

It was early in the aftemoon when Mary and her mad- 
cap sister knocked at the door of No. 39. 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Braun received them with the cor- 
diality which specially distinguished her in her own house, 
for it was her delight to prove her hospitality to any 
guests. 

" Oh, my dear children ! " she cried, " you are just too 

late for the lonch. Vy did you not come one liddel half-hour 

before ? I had made a choufleur au gratin to-day, and it 

was so a success that even Mr. Latimer confess it was the 

best he ever tasted. And he has lived in Paris, you know." 

c 
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''Has he?" said Mary. ''I thought he came from 
Australia." 

^' It was in Australia he had many sheeps, and there he 
made his money/' said Mrs. Braun. 

At this graphic explanation Nettie had the greatest 
difficulty in suppressing an overwhelming desire to laugh. 

"His sheep certainly appear to have had golden fleeces," 
she said 

" Do you mean those yellow fleas what burry demselves 
in the sheeps, my dear ? " asked Mrs. Braun, who thought 
Nettie was alluding to a parasite, about which a controversy 
was raging in the daily papers just then. 

At this totally unexpected interpretation of her classical 
allusion Nettie üairly exploded. 

Poor Mrs. Braun feit and showed great discomfiture at 
this untoward merriment, and Nettie, conscience-stricken, 
ransacked her brain to try and find some plausible excuse 
for her hilarity. But Mrs. Braun was painfuUy aware that 
she must have committed some verbal indiscretion, and all 
the more readily acquiesced in Mary's gentle apologies for 
not inviting Mrs. Braun to the party on Thursday. 

" Papa and I intended this little dinner to be a pleasure < 
to our young people," Mary explained, assuming the air of a 
grandmother. 

"Oh yes ! I quite understand, and that is just what my '^ 
dear Dosie will enjoy so thoroughly," said Mrs. Braun, 
" Poor child 1 she has so few pleasures for one of her 
age," continued the fond mother ; " and yet you know she 
was very contrary with me for wishing to make our own 
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home more cheerful for her by having nice gentlemen to 
board with us." 

"But she is quite reconciled to that fact now, Mrs. 
Braun ? " asked Nettie, who was longing to ascertain that the 
old lady had quite forgiven her for her ill-timed laughtet. 
Nettie would never wilfully have hurt the feelings of any 
one, least of all this kind good-tempered old woman, for 
whom the girl had as great a regard as Mary herseif. 

"Yes, my dear," replied Mrs. Braun, who bore no 
malice. " Yes, I do think my goot Dosie is more satisfied 
with her old mother since Mr. Latimer is come, and hia 
great voice makes fresh life in the house. Then he always 
brings back some news from town every day.'* 

'* What is his business really ? " inquired Nettie. " I ask 
Jonathan every time I see him, but though he shakes his 
stupid old head, and tries to look very wise, he really knows 
nothing at all about his * honoured friend's ' occupation in 
the City." 

Miss Braun entered the room at this moment, and told 
Mary how gladly she accepted her kind invitation for 
Thursday. 

" Mr. Latimer told me he would be delighted to go too," 
she added ; " but I suppose you have heard from him ? " 

" No," Said Nettie promptly ; " but we were just speaking 
about him. I do wish that you, Miss Braun, who are more 
in his confidence than any one eise, would teil us who and 
what he is." 

Theodosia simpered and pressed her lace handkerchief 

tenderly to her lately rouged lips. 

c 2 
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" I don't know why you should assume that I am in Mr. 
Latimer*s confidence, Nettie my dear," she said depreca- 
tingly. But Nettie was quite aware that her last remark had 
given her a lift in Miss Braun's estimation, and determined 
to continue in the same vein, which she found very amusing. 

" Fll teil you why I think so," she said pouting. 
" Because he is always ready to talk to you and to listen to 
you, whereas he invariably snubs Mary and me." 

" Nettie ! " cried Mary, thoroughly amazed by this rash 
Statement of her sister's ; " don't talk such nonsense, child, 
or at all events speak for yourself only. For my part, I 
must say that Mr. Latimer has always behaved to me with 
unexceptionable courtesy." 

"Mary is jealous," was Theodosia's instant reflection, 
while her mother remarked: "You are quite right, Miss 
Norman, Mr. Latimer is polite to all the ladies, for he is a 
true gentlenian. His bankers gave him a very goot character 
when I wrote for references, and he pays his bill before the 
time always." 

" Oh mamma, don't ! " protested Theodosia, lifting her 
long hands in deprecation. 

" Mine child, why shall I not praise the man's honesty 
when I find it is goot ? You are too proud, mine Dosie, 
much too proud, and you shall not be ashamed of your poor 
old mother, who is doing all things for your true goot, my 
dear. Don't you know why I want to save all the money I 
have got, mine child, and that I try to get more to put with 
it ? It is for that I keep up this great house and have my . 
boarders, not for mine-self at all, but to make your pleasure 
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now, and to leave more by-and-by for your girls and boys 
when you are a happy wife and mother. Is not dat the 
right thing, Miss Norman ? " 

" I am quite sure you are always bent on kind thoughts, 
dear Mrs. Braun," said Mary, taking the old lady's seamed 
and horny band in both her own. 

" And that is why we have ventmred to come and ask 
ever so many favours of you, dear Mrs. Braun," interpolated 
Nettie, by way of introducing the culinary requests. 

" Yes, Mrs. Braun, I certainly have come to ask a great 
favour of you to-day," supplemented Mary, with an appealing 
glance at her kind old friend. " You know how ignorant I 
am of the true science of cookery," she continued, " though 
dear father thinks so much of that accomplishment, which 
you so thoroughly understand in all its branches. This 
makes me realise my incapacity the more. Well, I am most 
anxious to make our little dinner a great success, and I want 
your advice and your help." 

" All I can give you, my dear child, I will, most glad," 
replied Mrs. Braun eagerly ; " and if your cook is not too 
much a fine lady to permit me, I will come round on Thurs- 
day aftemoon and bring my big apron with me, and show 
her how to set about the Delikatessen, which want quite as 
much care as a painting or a piece of embroidery." 

" Mamma ! " remonstrated Theodosia, who probably 
intended to prevent her mother from undertaking the degrad- 
ing Office of superintending Miss Norman's cookery. But 
are she had time to continue her remonstrance, she heard 
the familiär click of a certain latch-key, and foUowing some 
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suddcn Impulse, she opened the piano and at once dashed 
into the most brilliant of valses brillantes. 

Mr. Latimer, hearing these inspiriting sounds as he 
hung up his hat in the hall, gratefuUy feit that they were 
intended as a pleasant welcome for him. 

Presently he entered the drawing-room and thanked 
Theodosia for the attention with a beaming smile. She saw 
ity feit she was appreciated at last, and resolved to do all 
that lay in her power to secure the esteem of this greatest 
and noblest of men. 

Mr. Latimer then perceived Miss Norman and Nettie, 
and having shaken hands with them both, handed a note to 
the former, which he said he had omitted to post. 

" We may hope to see you, I trust ? " said Mary, who 
had managed to have a whispered consultation with Mrs. 
Braun, and who now took her leave foUowed by Nettie. 

As soon as the door of 39 was closed behind them, 
Nettie gave Mary "a specimen" of the confidential 
duologue between Dosie and Mr. Latimer, to which Nettie 
had lent her Concentrated attention while Mary listened to 
Mrs. Braun's hints on cookery. 

" Do you think dear Dosie will ask us to be bridesmaids 
if she really manages to persuade Mr. Latimer to marry 
her?" inquired saucy Nettie, and was told by Mary that it 
was a great pity she had not yet leamt the good old lesson, 
that little girls should be seen and not heard. 

" That may be true, no doubt," said Nettie, " but I was 
never told not to listen to my eiders and betters. On the 
contrary, it is considered respectful so to do." 
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^*I give you up as incorrigible in every sense," said 
Mary smiling. 

" You won't like it a bit when you have to give me up 
really, PoUy — no, not even to the very nicest husband in all 
the World." 

On this Mary placed her arm tenderly around her 
youngest sister's Shoulder, and they entered their house 
together and went straight to the study where Estella was 
sitting before a pile of MS. paper, evidently very much 
preoccupied by her " notes." 

" Well, Mrs. Glum," cried Nettie, " why don't you ask 
after our sweet Dosie?" 

Estella handed a note to Mary, but said never a word. 

" How did this come ? '* inquired Mary. 

"He left it with his compliments," said Estella in a 
broken voice. 

" Oh I it's from Mr. St. Helier, and he came here and 
she never saw him, poor Stella 1 " cried Nettie, in a tone of 
profound cömmiseration. 

" Don't be absurd, Nettie," said Estella, with considerable 
asperity. 

" Of course I was annoyed that Chapman did not teil 
Mr. St. Helier I was at home. I was upstairs, and she 
thought I had gone out, it appeaxs. I did not care in the 
least whether I saw him or not, but I did wish to talk to 
him about my novel, for he promised to help me with the 
opening chapters." 

" Don't apologise, my dear, we quite understand, don't 
-we, Mary ? " said Nettie. 
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Estella took no notice of this assurance, but turning to 
Mary, asked : 

" What does he say in the note ? " 

Nettie was by this time peering over Mary's Shoulder at 
the important document. 

" What a lovely band he Writes ! " she exclaimed. 

" Yes, there is plenty of character in that," commented 
Estella admiringly. 

"I am so glad he is Coming," said Mary; "bis culture 
will leaven our party, which, after all, is composed of very 
commonplace members of society. He must take you in 
to dinner, Estella," she added presently, " you are the only 
one that is able to talk to him properly." 

Estella was silent, but she keenly appreciated the great 
tact her eider sister was displaying on this occasion. 

"And am I to be told ofF to poor old Johnny Pry?" 
asked Nettie, making a wry face. 

" Certainly you are, you very ungrateful little girl," said 
her father, who had entered the room during this discussion. 

He was a well-built, handsome man, who carried bis fifty 
years jauntily, and having made bis fortune as a colonial 
merchant, was quite willing now to spend it in maJcing life 
agreeable to bis daughters and himself. 

He had already set apart a marriage portion for eacb of 
bis girls, and there was another reserve-fund intended some 
day to supply bim with the sinews of war necessary for the 
fighting of a constituency. It was the dearest wisb of Mr. 
Norman's beart to see the magic letters M.P. added to bis 
name, and be feit as if bis election to the Chesterfield Club 
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was already a stride in that direction, and an eamest of 
future success. 

" Are you going to take ' my dear Dosie ' in to dinner, 
father ? " asked Nettie, quoting Mrs. Braun. 

" Certainly I am," said her father ; " you did not expect 
me to solicit the honour of your hand, you saucy minx, did 
you ? " Then turning to Mary he added : " You will go with 
Mr. St. Helier, my dear, as he is the greatest stranger, and 
so very highly connected." 

Nettie glanced across at Estella, who was about to speak, 
but suddenly realised that, in the present emotional State of 
her feelings, discretion wouid be the better part of valour. 

She was soon rewarded for her prudent silence, for 
Mary said : 

" We have just settled it all, father dear, and as I feel 
sure everything is arranged with a view to the comfort and 
enjoyment of our guests, you will, I hope, let me have my 
own way this time." 

"Certainly, my dear," replied Mr. Norman, who 
thoroughly appreciated the sound good sense of which his 
" modest Mary " had given him so many proofs. 

" You were speaking of Mr. St. Helier's high connections 
just now, father dear," said Nettie. " I wonder what sort of 
connections that magnificent Mr. Latimer canboast of ?" 

" I should be very glad if I could give a satisfactory reply 
to that question,my baby," said her father laughing j "indeed 
I have already regretted my weakness in yielding to this 
mad schemeof yours in giving this dinner-party,and inviting a 
couple of men to my house of whom I know literally nothing." 
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"That can hardly apply to Mr. St Heller, father," 
suggested Mary quietly, " since from your own accounts his 
Position is very clearly defined and irreproachable." 

" True ; but who and what is Mr. Latimer ?" 

" Something in the City," suggested Nettie, in a very 
impressive tone. 

"That is eminently satisfactory, certainly," said Mr. 
Norman laughing. 

" He made all his money in Australia," said Mary. 

" Fleecing many sheeps," added Nettie, with a strong 
German accent 

" Mostly two-legged sheeps," remarked Estella, at which 
Mr. Norman laughed again. Fresently he added drily, but 
not without a smile : 

" I think, my girls, you are all sufficiently on your guard 
to defend yourselves from making an intimate friend of this 
Mr. Latimer at present Let us know a little more about 
him at all events, before we treat him as we do his most 
devoted admirer, our good Jonathan." 

The momentous day arrived at last, and was passed by 
the three girls in making preparations for the feast, each one 
according to her special qualifications ; Mary, of course, 
devoted her time and her energies to attending upon 
Mrs. Braun and the cook downstairs. 

Estella arranged the piano, its candles, and the music- 
books. She brought down some of the art treasures from 
her own sky-pariour, too, with a view to omamenting the 
drawing-room, and also produced her album of celebrities, 
pro bona publico, Having settled all this to her own 
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satisfisrction, Estella went to assist Nettie in the florai 
decorations of the dinner-table. 

There was a little discussion between the girls ä propos 
of iplacing " button-holes " in specimen glasses for each 
guest. Estella opined that this was a vulgär idea, on which 
Nettie declared that nothing could be more subtle and 
refined than the language of flowers. This remark sounded 
worthy of a line in a novel, and at once overcame Estella's 
prejudices. 

Acting on her young sister's advice, she placed some 
spra)rs of Uly of the Valley by the side of Mr. St. Helier's 
elaborately-turreted serviette, while Nettie, with a knowing 
smile, wired up a fine yellow rose-bud for Miss Theodosia, 

" You had better give Johnny a rose-pink ; that will suit 
his delicate complexion to a T!" Estella suggested, and 
added, " Father shall have this glorious damask rose, bless 
him 1" and then she placed a strongly-scented gardenia for 
Mr. Latimer. " Like must to like," she said laughing, " and 
Mr. Latimer's characteristic is power." 

" But not subtlety," säid Nettie, on whom that word had 
evidently made an impression. 

The guests, who had not far to come, arrived with 
startling punctuality, and caused a sudden commotion in 
the kitchen as well as in the drawing-room. 

The " quarter-hour," which is always specially "bad" on 
these occasions, ticked out its endless seconds to the 
eagerly^listening hostess of No. 40, who sat in speechless 
misery wondering what could have happened to cook — a 
new cook too 1 
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Chapman, the parlour-maid, entered the room at last 
and announced that " dinner was served." 

The very words set Mar/s heart palpitating ; the courses 
hurried before her mind'^ eye like sins before judgment. 
Soup, fish, entrdes, how would they all turn out? she 
wondered, as she held back while her father led Theödosia 
downstairs, and the rest followed in the order agreed upon. 

Miss Braun was in the highest spirits ; she feit that she 
was looking her best, and that the rose-pink satin which 
feil in graceful folds about her lanky figure became her 
admirably, while the delicate laces about her throat hid the 
ravagej time had made there, and softened the outline of 
chin and cheek. 

Quite at ease as regarded herseif, Miss Braun was able 
to bestow considerable attention on others. Her first 
thought was one of admiration for Mr. Norman, whose 
distinguished air impressed her for the first time. She 
remembered that he was a man of means and position, and 
it suddenly occurred to her that it would not be an ignoble 
ambition to obtain Mary's place at the head of Mr. Norman's 
table, and of his handsome establishment 

"Would the girls offer much Opposition?" Theödosia 
wondered as she dipped her spoon into the soup, and 
tasting it, suddenly changed her refiections to the comment, 
" How very nasty ! " 

Theödosia was evidently not the only person who found 
the soup unpalatable ; Mr. Norman likewise laid his spoon 
down, and looked first at his daughter, then at his guests, 
in undisguised consternation. 
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" Mary, my love, what can have happened to the soup?" 
he mquired, with a peculiar twitching of his gray eyebrows, 
which Nettie always described as father's " storm-signal." 

Poor Mary, from tHe first sip of her potage ä la reine^ 
became aware that the creamy-looking Contents of her plate, 
so pleasing to the eye, were horrid as the proverbial Dead- 
sea apples to the taste, for the soup was burnt 

Mary, in speechless agony, glanced at her sisters. 
Cstella's face was slightly flushed, but she made no other 
sign. Nettie, however, was very much disgusted by the 
painful silence about her, and Clearing her throat, proceeded 
to what she deemed a necessary explanation. 

" It isn*t poor Mary's fault the least little bit, father," 
Said Nettie bravely ; " it's all the new cook ! She's trouble- 
some and gives herseif airs as being 'reg'lar professed, 
mum ' " (here Nettie, of course, mimicked the cook to the 
life), " and she wouldn't listen to anything Mary told her, 
but got very cross, and I believe she has burnt the soup out 
of spite — there ! " 

Nettie laughed and so did the men, but Mary looked at 
her madcap sister with an expression of such appealing 
misery, that it almost silenced her — ^almost — for Nettie 
could not resist adding : " I won't say another word now, I 
promise you, PoUy dear ; but I could not sit by and hear 
you blamed when if s no fault of yours ; there now, I have 
really finished, and I beg everyone's pardon for being so 
forward." 

Mary vaguely stammered her apologies for the 
spoiling of the " potage," whereupon her guests all assured 
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her it was '^not so bad." The more adventuroua even 
struggled on with their spoons, but unable to endure the 
martyrdom their good manners imposed, soon relinquished 
the attempt, and allowed Chapman to carry off the spoiL 

The eider sisters feit miserable at this untoward com- 
mencement, and refused to be comforted until the fish 
appeared, which was as good as fish could be. This was a 
reprieve, and appreciated as such. 

" I do wish you would do us the honour to join us at 
lawn-tennis to-morrow, Miss Norman," said Mr. Latimer, 
by way of leading the conversation into the "Gardens," 
a subject of inexhaustible interest to all Grenfellians. 

Mary appreciated the kind infention, and to prove her 
gratitude, said she really would try and play some day. On 
hearing this Mr. Latimer at once launched forth into aa 
animated discourse on his favourite method of handling 
the bats. 

Miss Braun meanwhile was bringing the fuU battery of 
her arch glances and her tender smiles to bear on Mr. 
Norman, who in the most secret recesses of his mind 

vaguely wondeted " what the d the old girl was ogling 

him in that way for ?" 

But notwithstanding these unfavourable mental com- 
ments, Mr. Norman was speaking to and smiling at '^the 
old girl '' with that bland and perfect courtesy for which he 
had been renowned all his life. 

The charming manner of her host, and his marked 
attention, gratified Theodosia extremely, and made her feel 
that she was thoroughly mistress of the Situation on this 
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occasion. Indeed, it began to seem to her that she 
had but to make her own choice between the three 
delightful men with whom she was now brought into such 
confidential relations. 

There was Mr. Norman, who evidently admired her 
personal appearance; there was that dear noble Mr. Latimer, 
who valued her accomplishments and her savoir faire\ and 
then there was the new man, St. Heller, who was so 
" highly connected." 

He appeared to be a charming man though proud, and 
Just now he was evidently bored by Estella, who always 
persisted in talking about things women are not supposed 
to understand. No doubt she was worrying Mr. St. Heller 
** awfuUy," by expounding her new-fangled notions on art 
and literature. Such was Theodosia's impression, and she 
at once resolved to give Estella's victim the chance of 
diverting his attention to a worthier object (herseif). So 
she pointedly addressed a leading question to him: "I 
hope, Mr. St. Heller, you share my admiration for the 
Rev. iEneas Crooke," said she, and she faced round upon 
Mr. St. Heller as she mentioned the name of that populär 
divine whom all London was flocking to hear at that time. 

" I have never had the honour of having heard or seen 
the Rev. Crooke, either in or out of the pulpit, Miss Braun," 
said St. Heller, and his tone betrayed no particular inclina- 
tion for any such interview. Tuming towards his neigh- 
bour again, he said: '*I beg your pardon, Miss Estella, 
you were saying ? " 

"That I consider every author should endeavour to 
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inculcate some moral lesson, by bis or ber writing/' said 
Estella, rejoicing a little at the polite but decided snubbing 
tbat " affected old Tbeodosia " had just received. 

" Tbese are very ingenuous and most deligbtful senti- 
ments, Miss Estella, and tbey do equal credit to your bead 
and your beart," said St Helier, witb tbat dubious smile of 
bis, wbicb provoked wbile it cbarmed Estella. Wben be 
smiled like tbat, sbe always feared be was laugbing at ber, 
but if sbe looked for confirmation into bis eyes, sbe feit 
sure tbat sbe could discern serious admiration in tbem. 

"I really tbink you will bave to begin by educating 
your public to understand you," be continued. 

"Trutb must carry conviction," said sbe. 

" It may if it is put pleasantly," be answered ; " if not, 
tbe mass of readers would prefer anmitigated fiction." 

** Ob ! Mr. St. Helier, I begin to fear you are a beart- 
less cynic,'' said Estella, looking seriously apprebensive. 

"Tben you do me a grevious wrong,'* said be, "and 
are yourself very far from tbe trutb for once." 

Estella stifled an impatient sigh ; tbere was so mucb sbe 
would bave liked to say to tbis man, if only be bad 
really been tbe old friend sbe would bave liked to con- 
sider bim. But wben sbe remembered tbat tbis was only 
tbe second time tbey bad met, sbe became alarmed at ber 
own temerity, and witb a sudden impulse resolved to avoid 
toucbing on tbe topics most interesting to berself at 
present. Just as sbe came to tbis decision sbe looked 
across at Nettie, and drew St Helier's attention to tbe 
" Baby," wbo certainly was in ber glory on tbis occasion* 
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She had Jonathan on one hand, and Feregrine Latimer on 
the other, and they were both exerting themselves to the 
utmost to entertain her. 

When the party first entered the dining-room, there had 
been a slight disturbance, for it was discovered that the 
magic number of eighi, famed as the one which ought to 
rule all social dinners, had one decided drawback, for no 
amount of promenading around the table would enable 
Mr. Norman and Mary to take their due positions at the 
top and bottom of the festive board, unless two ladies sat 
at one comer and two gentlemen at the other. 

St. Heller and Nettie were the gainers in either case, 
and Nettie made the most of her two cavaliers, for Mary 
was far too anxious about her*dinner to advance beyond 
monosyllables in her conversation with Mr. Latimer, who 
at the best of times did not interest her particularly, and 
who appeared most trying to her patience on this occasion. 
This^ however, was really no fault of Peregrine's, who 
did his utmost to entertain his hostess, and talked voci- 
ferously, both on the question of lawn-tennis and also on 
the latest on-dits he had piaked up in the Gardens ; when 
he found, however, that his conversational efforts were 
neither responded to nor appreciated by his tacitum 
hostess, he turned to Nettie m despair, and did not turn 
in vain. For Nettie was neither nervous nor bashful, and 
feit quite equal to entertaining half-a-dozen gentlemen, 
should such a task fall to her lot. 

Jonathan was in his glory. Sure of a sympathetic 
audience, he interlarded his conversation with puns to 

D 
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such an alarming extent, that ^yhatever sense bis remarks 
might have had originally was utterly obliterated by his 
far-fetched efTorts at wit, a gift poor Jonathan always 
s^pired to, but which Dame Nature had cruelly denied 
him. The cnielty in this case was towards Jonathan's 
friendS) who wäre made to suffer by his constant striving 
to. apppar funny, which in his case proved a melancholy 
failure. Never was hostess more delighted than Miss 
Norman, when she knew the time had pome fpr her to 
make a sign to the senior lady, who rose obedient to the 
summons, and somewhat regretfully left her hosf s side. 

"We are going to leave you gentlemen to talk shop 
now," Said Nettie pertly. She had approached Mr. Norman 
to pick up his serviette^ which had fallen at his side un- 
perceived, and took this opportunity of pressing her Ups 
on his head tn Passant 

"You and Mr. Latimer can talk Stocks, can't you, 
father dear ? " she said. " And sheep and golden fleeces 
too," she added mischievously ; " and Mr. St Helier will 
give you a legal opinion without charging 6s, 8d. for it, 
and Jonathan can be the s^cretary, so you will have a 
regulär committee meeting — there now, haven't I settled 
it all nicely for you ? " 

"You saucy baby, \ must really teach you to respect 
the secrets of the prison-house," said Mr. Norman, holding 
up a reproving finger. 

Mr. Latimer, instead of laughing with his usual hilarity, 

< 

looked vexed.. 

jQl\athan rushed to open the door for the departing 
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ladies. Theodosia thanked him with a patronising smile, 
and Nettie knew there was no time for her to enter into 
an argument with frowning Mr. Latimer, as she would 
dearly have liked to do. But as she passed Jonathan she 
whispered : 

" Now, mind you don't sit there tili you are all sleepy 
and stupid." 

" I die until we meet again," he retumed extravagantly. 

"Silence, you great gander!" was Ncttie's unsenti- 
mental reply throt^h the chink of the door as he closed it 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

Miss Braun and Mary meanwhile walked towards the 
drawing-room in solemn State. 

" What can mamma have been thinking of to let your 
Cook send up such vile soup?" whispered Theodosia, 
Coming down from her grande-dame stilts with a leap 
which rather startied Mary, who, most unswervingly con- 
sistent herseif, could not understand such rapid changes in 
others. 

Two days ago Miss Braun appeared mightily indignant 

at the notion of her mamma's being asked to give a little 

advice and assistance in the kitchen ; to-day the unnatural 

daughter was quite ready to blame her mamma for the 

shortcomings of the cook. 

D 2 
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"Dear Mrs. Braun has been most patient and kind," 
protested Mary; "it is entirely thanks to her that the 
entrdes and the sweets proved a success." 

"As she chose to take the responsibility on her 
Shoulders, she ought to have seen to everything properly," 
Said Theodosia crossly ; " such a cantretemps would never 
have happened at our house, and of course Mr. Latimer 
visited his displeasure upon me, Mamma could not be 
induced to keep her own counsel, and actually confided to 
Mr. Jonathan that she had been invited to cook your 
dinner for you ! " 

At this humiliating avowal Mary flushed with burning 
Indignation, and bitterly realised that wealth, though it 
may procure brilliant accomplishments, may also utterly 
iail in training a lady. 

Being such herseif by nature, Mary discreetly took 
Tefuge in present silence, and was ever after very cautious 
in all her intercourse with Miss Braun. 

Perhaps that ingenuous person feit that she had over- 
stepped the bounds of decorum in her last speech, but soon 
consoled herseif with the belief that she had fuUy impressed 
Miss Norman with the idea that she had made a great 
mistake in requesting Mrs. Braun, of No. 39, to superintend 
the cooking at No. 40. If Miss Norman had duly learnt 
that lesson, then Theodosia feit she had reason to be 
satisfied with her diplomacy. 

Anxious to please the younger sisters, now that she feit 
she had offended the eldest one, Theodosia joined Estella 
and Nettie, who were discussing some new cabinet photo- 
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graphs which Mr. Latimer had presented to the former for 
her album of celebrities. 

''• What an interesting-looking woman, and how charm- 
ingly that Spanish lace is arranged about her face," said 
Miss Braun, glancing at a portrait Estella was evidently 
admiring. ** Who is the lady ? " she continued. 

" Cynthia, the authoress of ' Remembered Ever,' " said 
Estella, with a look of conscious triumph in her eyes. She 
feit as if the time was drawing very near when her portrait 
would be described as '* Estella, the authoress of 
* Gwendolen.' " 

''You take a very great interest in literary people, 
Estella, don't you ? " asked Theodosia, with a simper she 
meant to be sympathetic. 

**I adore talent and genius in whatever guise they 
appear," answered Estella loftily. 

"Are you aware that we have both in the Gardens 
now ? " continued Miss Braun. 

" You mean Mr. St. Helier," said Estella promptly. 

But no sooner had the Aame left her Ups than she 
regretted having pronounced it, for she becaine painfully 
aware of the malicious scrutiny in Theodosia's cat-like 
eyes. 

r 

" I was not aware that Mr. St Helier was a genius^ 
although I noticed the remarkable interest you took in him," 
said Miss Braun somewhat spitefuUy. 

Nettie had taken up her position behind Theodosia, at 
whose ginger-gold chignon she now savagely shook her 
littlefist. 
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" Is there a new arrival in the Gardens ? " asked Estella, 
eager to dismiss St Heller from personal discussion; 

*' No, not new people," säid Miss Braun, relieved to 
find that she had not seriously offended Mr. Norman's 
second daughter also. "You may have heätd," she con- 
tinued, "that No. 3 doWn at The Grove end, where the 
Simpsons were staying, belonged to a family that had spent 
the winter in Paris. Well, they have just retumed. / have 
known them for several years ; the gentleman is very highly 
connecUd,^^ This was evidently ä Standard phrase among 
the Grenfellians. "Indeed, he is the Honble. Lionel 
Toegoode, younger son of the Earl of Currydone, and bis 
wife — don't be alarmed, Estella — his wife is Adela-ida, the 
author of ' Can it be ? ' and ' Gone for Ever 1 ' Now confess 
that I have told you an interesting piece of news; and, 
what is more, I can introduce you to Adela-ida whenever 
yoü desire to make her acquaintance.'' 

Thus Said Miss Braun. 

"Oh, I öhall be only too delighted] I thank you a 
thousand times !" cried Estella, visibly warming at the 
enticing prospect of shaking hands with a populär and 
sudc^sful authores^ whoi^e works she had gloated over fot 
the last three years, though less romantic persons thaii 
herseif had beeti heard to stigmatise "Can it be?" and 
"Gone for Ever!'* äs high-falutin* rubbish. Süt then, 
matter-of-fact people are so uncharitable and so jealoiis ! 

The voices of the gentlemen were now audible in the 
hall, and Theodosia, with a sudden gush of affectionate 
confidence, threw her arm around Estella's shrinking waist. 
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and drew the girl ,mto the recess made by the bow öf the 
wibdöTtr; Having Estfella by her side, Miss Braun feit 
she shbuld secure Mr. St. Helier's Company also, and to 
Theodösia the conversation of a man so highly connected» 
who might even be öii speaking terms with rfeal Lords and 
DukeS; was a sparkling dixir vita, a refreshing draught to 
be partaken of whenever opportimity offered. 

But, alas 1 " There's many a slip betwixt the cup and 
the Up." 

The old adage proved true in this ihstance. Poör 
Theodösia was doomed to disappointment ; for Mr. St. 
Helier, without even looking ät her oi: Estella, made his way, 
as with a seltled purpose, tö where j^ettie had taken up her 
Position. She was ständing at the farther end of the grand 
piano, placing the new photographs in her sister's albütn. 

Perhaps the fact of Mr. Latimer's deferential approach, 
and his taking a chair dose to her side, recondled 
Theodösia tö St. Helier^s äpjparent indifferehce. 

That gentleman was now beyond the ränge öf her 
watchful eyes and ears, as he bent over the album, and 
began a sotto voce conversation with Nettie, who thorbüghly 
enjoyed this mark of his cönfidence. 

" Teil me about the wohderful old-young lady in thfe pink 
satin gown and fhe golden chignon," was St. Helief's first 
remark; "I know you and your sister were laughing at 
her iri the dihing-room, and now I want you to give me a 
Chance of sharing yoüf ämüsement. My life i^ such a ver^ 
lonely and serious one, that the sunshine of congenial inirth 
is a most welcome change to me." 
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"Are you really very londy?" asked Nettie, with 
evident S3anpathy. " I suppose you must be, buried away 
in The Grove, with only a housekeeper to talk to. But then 
yours is the loveliest of all those sweet little houses, you 
know, and there's some consolation in that. If I were you, 
I should spend all my time in fitting up the inside with the 
most exquisite pictures, and blue china and iridescent glass, 
and all thosc things which, Estella says, ' unconsciously 
refine the mind through the eyes.' You can't think how 
clever our Estella is, Mr. St. Heller, and how charmingly 
she has fitted up what she calls her Den. It is really only 
a bedroom, you know ; but she has had her bed put back 
in what she calls an alcove, and it is all hidden by rose- 
coloured curtains. It is perfectly exquisite, I assure you, 
and so romantic." 

" Curtains the colour of Miss Braun's gown, eh ? Who 
is Miss Braun, by-the-bye ? " asked St. Heller, aware that 
he had steered back to his soundings very adroitly. 

Then Nettie, warming with her subject, indulged St 
Heller with a most elaborate description of Mrs. Braun and 
the inmates of No. 39. 

Nettie dwelt very generously on the fine qualities of 
the old German lady, and touched on the less amiable 
characteristics of her aspiring daughter with a marvellous 
instinct for the ridiculous, which thoroughly overcame the 
gravity of St. Heller, who listened to the girPs witty 
mockeries with unrestrained enjoyment. 

"But you say she really is accomplished ? " he asked, 
after considering some idea of his own in silence. 
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"Oh yes; she speaks French and German, and sings 
in Italian ! " explained Nettie. " She really plays most 
wonderfuUy — Estella says so ; and Estella is a great 
authority on all musical matters." 

" Ask your sister to persuade Miss Braun to play us 
something now, will you ? " said St. Heller, whose face and 
manner during the last few minutes had become grave and 
preoccupied again. 

Estella had left her seat in the window recess, and now 
stood at the comer of the bow, where she could see both 
him and Nettie. 

Surprised by the expression on St Helier's face she 
approached him, and asked if Nettie had displeased him 
with her nonsensical chatter, and if that was the reason of 
his very serious looks. 

He answered with a bright smile : " I have only praise 
and admiration to bestow on Miss Nettie ; she is a most 
charming companion, and has entertained me very plea- 
santly." Then he added : 

"Are we not going to have some music now ; shall I go 
and appeal to Miss Norman ? " 

" / can manage that for you," said Estella, and added : 
" Miss Braun plays wonderfully, shall I ask her ? " 

" But I am sure you sing," said St Helier, detaining 
her, "the only true enjoyment I know is to listen to a 
sympathetic woman's voice ; wUl you not sing for me ?" 

His tone thrilled through Estella with an emotion that 
was almost pain. She would have given up — ^yes, even her 
novel, could she have complied with his request, but 
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alas ! she could not sing, and most reluctantlj^ cohfessed 
the fact. 

His face betrayed his disappointmentj but that odd 
smile of his which had become almost as ä beacon to 
Estella, amid the perplexities of social life, caitie to his lips 
and to her rescue now, for she also smiled in return as he 
Said: 

'* Then play for me, please." 

" Gladly," said she, and added, " you shall hear some 
songs without words." 

She took her position at the piano and played without 
music, giving an interpretation of her own to Mendelssohn's 
touching instrumental poems. WhoUy without affectation, 
in a simple winsome fashion, Estella by the aid of her supple 
fingers appealed to her audience ; and one Who listened to 
her certainly responded gratefully. " You have sung to me 
now, and I thank you," said St. Helierj as he offered her 
his arm to lead her to a chair Theodosia entreäted her to 
occupy. 

Moving the ehäir a Httle nearet to Mary, Estella seated 
herseif. 

Mr. Norman, who had entered the drawing-foom with 
his hand on Mr. Latimer's arm, had now accompanied that 
gentleman into the window recess, where they were evidently 
engrössed by a very animated discussion. 

"More fleecing?" whispered Nettie wickedly, bendiiig 
over Mar/s ear. 

Mary wondered a littlie at her father's sudden interest in 
the commercial confidences of Mr. Latimer. That such 
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was their nature the constantly recurring words of " per- 
centage, interest, capital," convinced her. Thus wondering, 
Mary sat lost in thought, and was quite startled by Mr. 
St. Heller, who, having approached her, süddenly säid: 

'' I want to ask you to do me a very great favour^ Miss 
Norman." 

This appeal followed immediately on a brilliant display 

of agility on the port of Miss Braun — ^which Jonathan 

described as the " whiz, whirr, crash, and bang of fireworks." 

This//V^ de resistance was in due course followed by the 

loud applause of the gentlemen. 

Then there was a pause, '^ a lull after the storm," as 
Nettie whispered to Estella. 

It was in this momentary silence that St; Helier ad- 
dressed himself to Mary. His tone was habitually low, but 
he spoke slöwly and very distinctly, therefore every one in 
the room heard his appeal. 

Estella and Nettie, much interested, drew nearer, and 
Theodosia looked up into Mr. St Helier's face as thougb 
she would sayj " Why not ask a favour of me T I could 
refuse you nothing." 

Mary, not being of the gushing order of women, waited 
in silence, nor did her looks indicate aught but patience. 

Aware that the attention of the Company in general 
was now riveted on him, St. Helier fashioned his request 
accordingly« 

" It is not only of Miss Norman," he said, " that I am 
äbout to ask a favour, but of all her guests." 

** On Monday next, a musical friend of mine has 
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promised to come and sing to me. It would be selfish on 
my part to enjoy that pleasure alone, and I shall be 
delighted if you all, ladies and gentlemen here present, will 
honour me with your Company on that occasion. If our 
charming hostess will oblige me by presiding at my tea- 
table, we shall be able to dignify the little reunion by the 
title of a kettledrum." 

"I am sure I for one shall be most delighted,*' said 
Miss Braun,*rising and attempting a curtsy, which she had 
heard or read was considered distinctive of high breeding, 
and a custom much practised among the upper ten. 

" I think, Mr. St Helier," she said, approaching him, 
'^ that I shall venture to make a request in Estella's name 
as well as my own. Will you permit me to invite my dear 
friend the Hpnourable Mrs. Toegoode, otherwise Adela-ida, 
to accompany us on Monday ? " 

" Most happy, I am sure," said St. Heller politely, and 
seeing a smile of evident satisfaction lighting up Estella's 
face, he promptly added : 

" Proud to See any friend of yours, Miss Braun." 

To that lady his impulsive reiteration was conclusive, 
She had impressed this highly-connected stranger by the 
mention of her highly-connected friend ; " like will to like," 
as she afterwards explained to Estella. 

"Then I may hope to see you all on Monday next, at 
five?" said St. Heller, and having received a general 
affirmative, thought it was time to say good-night 

Ten minutes later, the lights in the drawing-room of 
No. 40 were extinguished ; but long after midnight a solitary 
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candle was flickering in a certain Den on the third-floor, 
and there Estella sat altemately perusing her notes which 
lay on the table before her, and her face which looked at 
her with its darkly shining eyes from out of the oval 
dressing-glass. She brushed away that dark touzly fringe 
which hid her forehead, and vaguely wondered if he would 
like her better without it ? She had heard some men inveigh 
^LgdXsx'sX fringes with vehemence. She wished she knew if 
he did ? 

Estella had really thought very little about her personal 
appearance hitherto, but during this last week her dress 
and her face had assumed quite an important part in her 
life, and she often caught herseif wondering, does he think 
me pretty ? does he think me nice ? 

He did think both, but he took good care not to let her 
guess that was so. 



CHAPTER V. 

FIVE-O'CLOCK TEA WITH AN iESTHETIC 

Returning from evening Service on the foUowing Sunday, 
the Norman girls crossed the Gardens, in order to take a 
Short cut to No. 40. On their way they met St. Helier, 
who was evidently returning to the Grove. He was ac- 
companied by an elderly man, whose band rested on bis 
companion*s arm. 

The girls bowed and passed on. 
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Estella flushed as — ^to her horror — she was apt to do 
on any sudden emotion. She realised and rebelled at the 
iron grip of Gonventionality which held her fast, and com- 
pelled her to walk tranquilly on, when she so longed to 
stand and speak, and to be spoken to, by him. 

Jonathan, who was probably on the look-out for the 
girls at the Windows of No. 39, stepped airily forth from 
that mansion as the Misses Norman approached their 
home. 

" What is the news ? " he asked, Coming to join them as 
they stood waitihg at the small gate which separated their 
bit of private garden from the social recreation-ground. 

" What is the news ? " he repeated, quailing a little under 
Nettie's keenly inquiring glance. 

" How dare you ask such a question of us ? " she replied 
saucily. "We expect to hear every atom of news from 
you. And let me warn you, Master Johnny Pry," she 
added, laughing, "that we consider your information has 
by no means been up to our mark lately. How was it you 
never told us a word about this charming Mr. St. Helier? 
He has been living within a stone's throw of the Gardens 
for ever so long, and yet comes upon us now like a perfect 
stranger." 

" Well, he is the son of ," began Johnny apologeti- 

cally j but Nettie intemipted him with uplifted hands. 

" My 4ear boy," said she, " we don't want to know any- 
thing about his grandfathers, and a whole lot of troublesome 
cid fogies like that. We want you to explain how it is you 
have never shown him to us before, nor even mentioned 
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his existence. We want to know what his house is like, 
and his housekeeper too, and who are his friends in the 
Gardens and the Grove. Reticence is not much in your 
line, is it now ? Can you be humble and honest for once, 
and meekly confess that you dic^^'t know anything at all 
about him ? " 

" If you are going through a scene from the Inquisition, 
Nettie," said Mary laughing, "we may *as well proceed 
indoors*" 

" No, Polly dear," cried Nettie, " let Stella and Johnny 
and me stay out a bit longer, please. If s so lovely to be 
Walking about in the Gardens at this time. I know you 
want to be mixing your salad-dressing for supper, but you 
don't require an audience for that. Johnny, who means to 
hold forth and make up for lost time, does want listeners, 
so let US stay." 

"Yes, Mary, well soon foUow you, and give you a 
rhutn'e of all the gossip we hear," said Estella, who, to the 
astonishment of both her sisters, appeared quite eager to 
hear all Johnny had to say on this occasion, although she 
was inclined to snub him at all other times. 

" I must go in and see to the supper, of course," said 
Mary. " Father told me he would be in by half-past nine. 
If you do stop out, be sure you don't sit down, girls, for a 
heavy dew is falling already." 

" All right, Granny dear," said saucy Nettie, suddenly 
embracing her sister, who, much embarrassed by this 
"public demonstration," hurriedly escaped from "that 
heedless baby." 
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"And now, Master Johnny, for a füll and free con- 
fession," Nettie resumed, returning to the attack. " Why 
have you nevcr told us anything about Mr. St. Heller?" 

"The fact is, I really had forgotten all about hhn, 
Nettie," remarked Jonathan deprecatingly. " I used to see 
him last winter now and then, but never spoke to him until 
your father introduced me the other evening. I know he 
is rieh." 

"No, you don'tl" cried Nettie. "He may be some 
day, but now he practises as a barrister, because, though 
poor, he is a very superior young man, and doesn't, and 
won't, be idle. He is too proud, and, to quote your own 
pet saying, ' and all that sort of thing.' " 

"Very lucidly put, Miss Nettie," cried Johnny, quite 
ready to join in the laugh against himself. "Well, any 
way, Mr. St. Heller belongs to an awfuUy grand family," 
continued Curtis. "He snubs all the people about here, 
and the only man who has ever been inside his house is 
that snuffy old Italian, Signor Scuro, who gives singing 
lessons, and accompanies at concerts, and ' all that sort of 
thing.' He lodges with the Millers at the end of the Grove. 
And he was just Walking home with St. Helier now." 

" We saw them," said Estella, who had been listening in 
silence hitherto. 

"Well, this Scuro says," continued Jonathan, much 
gratified by Estella's evident attention, "that St. Helier's 
place is a perfect * tesoro,' which means something very 
choice, no doubt." 

" St. Helier went away to Rome in January, and has not 
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long been back. I shall be awfuUy pleased to go to this 
kettledrum to-morrow, and feel I have to thank you for the 
invitation, for he never took the slightest notice of me 
before." 

"Pray don't thank us, my dear Johnny," said Nettie, 
solemnly. " Once the power of your fascinations is realised, 
it must insure your being a welcome guest anywhere." 

"You're chaflSng, Nettie, you always are," said poor 
Jonathan, moving nervously from one large foot to the 
other. 

"You'll wear your boots out if you dance about like 
that, Johnny," remonstrated Nettie, on which her adorer 
desisted and apologised quite humbly. 

" Mr. Latimer is quite as pleased to have been invited 
to the tea-party as I am," Jonathan continued, addressing 
himself to Estella, "but as for Miss Theodosia, I can't 
make out whether she is most pleased or vexed. She 
complains that Mr. St Helier showed you more attention 
than he did to her, and that Miss Norman is trying to 
separate her from Mr. Latimer, and * all that soit of thing, 
you know : ' and, oh 1 what queer things women are ! " 
added Johnny by way of peroration. 

"From your point of view, I should think they must 
be, Johnny Pry," laughed Nettie. 

" I believe Miss Braun is horrified at our accepting a 
bachelor's invitation at all," remarked Estella, to whom 
Theodosia had confessed such disapproval. 

" She said she would have been scandalised," explained 
Jonathan, "had not Mr. St. Helier first turned to her. She 

£ 
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then contrived to put the matter on a proper footing at 
once, by volunteering to introduce the Honble. Mrs. Toe- 
goode as a guarantee fbr the general propriefy of the tea« 
party." 

"OhI that is really delicious/' cried Nettie. "Poor 
modest naive little Dosie, what a pity she should have so 
agitated herseif." 

" You never told us about Mrs. Toegoode either," said 
Estella to Jonathan in ^ regretful tone. 

"Master Curtis," interposed Nettie severely, "I shall 
certainly have to depose you from the post of honorary 
Informant to the ladies Norman, and, as Estella would put 
it, tum elsewhither for the retailing of gossip." 

'^ I should recognise that as a quotation, Nettie," said 
Jonathan meekly. " Miss Estella and Mr. Latimer are the 
only people I know who can put their ideas into such 
beautiful language." 

" I'U back Estella to shut Mr. Latimer up in a twinkling, 
any day," cried Nettie, to whom a little slang was as salt to 
the insipidity of ordinary conversation. 

Jonathan, alarmed at the thought that hehad unwittingly 
depreciated Nettie's talents, hastened to reassure her. 

" To teil you the truth, Nettie, I like your style of 
expressing yourself far better than all the fine words which ' 
other people use." 

As he spoke he looked at the girl with all the admira- 
tion his gooseberry eyes were capable of expressing. " You 
say what you mean," he added, ''there's no beating about 
the bush with you." 
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^'And 70U talk about things you don't understand in 
the least, Master Johnny. Now, come, redeem your chär- 
acter by giving us a little Information about the Honble. 
Mrs. Toegoode, and then we will go in. Oh I don't stand 
staring at Estellä, youVe not been at all entertaining, and 
so she has taken refuge in the clouds this last half-hour." 

''I promise to retum to earth at once/' said Estella, 
smiling, '* if Jonathan cän give me any information about 
Adela-ida." 

"I didn't know she was Adela-ida," said Jonathan, 
opening his mouth widely, and liberally adding vowels to 
the name to give it more importance still. '^But I do 
know something about her husband/' he added. ^' Remem- 
ber, what I teil you on this point is strictly in confidence> 
and all that sort of thing." 

" We promise to be silent as the tomb," said Ncttie, in 
a sepulchral whisper. 

" Well," resumed Jonathan, thoroughly iii his element 
now he was able to discourse interesting scandaL ^'It 
appears the Honble. Lionel Toegoode might more fitly 
be called * The Dishonourable Cur Nogood.' " 

" Shocking ! But oh I how deliciously interesting,'* 
remarked Nettie. " Go on, Johnny Piy — good boy." Thus 
encouraged Jonathan continued : 

"Someone told me he lived on his wife's money. I 
suppose that means on what she can make out of her novel- 
yielding brains. He took No. 3 in the Gardens beginning 
of last year, and despite his wife's money or brains, had to 
' cut and run ' from his creditors eleven months after» 

£ 2 
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" Thanks to some ready mcmey and the family interest, 
however, the creditors didn't seil him up, they gave hkn 
time, and leave to let the house fiimished. His wtfe 
managed to arrange that for him, and took him away to 
Paris, where she desired to study life from a French aspect. 
He went with her to recruit " 

'^ His health or his finances ? " asked Estella. 

" Both, I should think," said Jonathan. 

"And so poor Adela-ida uses her woman's wit to 
Support such a useless husband as that?" said Estella, with 
intense compassion in her look and voice. 

" Women are queer sorts of things, as I remarked before," 
suggested Jonathan. 

"And pray, how do you describe menV^ cried Estelk, 
with a tragic tone and air. 

"I call you a great gander, as you know," laughed 
Nettie, "and wish you a very good-night, Master Johnny." 

" Come, Stella ! " she added, calling to her sister as they 
both tumed homewards. 

Jonathan, surprised at this sudden leave-taking, stood in 
motionless amazement in the centre of the gravel path. 

He was quite startled when Estella, who had retumed 
alone, touched his arm and said : " You know this Signor 
Scuro, Jonathan, can he be the musical friend to whom Mr. 
St Helier intends to introduce us to-morrow ? " 

" Oh dear no ! " said Johnny, a little surprised by the 
eamest manner of this unexpected questioner. • 

" He said someone was going to sing to us, didn't he ? 
Old Scuro composes and accompanies ; that's all he can 
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do, but he gives lessons to some of the swell tenors; 
perhaps he'll bring one of them to entertain us." 

"Tenors?" repeated Estella, who had recovered her 
usual ease of manner. " Oh I then he does not teach 
ladies ? " 

" That's more than I can teil you," said Jonathan, " but 
Fll be sure and ascertain for you. I think I can under- 
stand your mysterious anxiety now, Miss Estella," he added, 
whispering, " you are thinking of taking lessons yourself in 
secret, aren't you now ? — ^you may trust me, I won't say a 
word." 

" Poor Johnny I don't trouble yourself to assert impos- 
sibilities," she answered, laughing. "As yet I have not 
thought of taking lessons," she added, "and in any case I. 
can find out all about Signor Scuro myself to-morrow. I 
will inquire of Mr. St. Helier. He will teil tne all his old 
friend can undertake. Now, Jonathan, good-night — unless 
you will come in and take some supper with us ? We sup 
on Sundays — ^always, you know." 

This was a great temptation to Curtis, but he had pro- 
mised Mr. Latimer that he would be at home all the 
evening, and not even the prospect of spending it at No. 40 
would have reconciled this faithful young man to the chance 
of disappointing the much-admired Peregrine. 

" Father, try to be back a little before five this after- 
noon," said Estella, as she bade Mr. Norman good-bye 
after breakfast next moming. 

"Oh! ifs St Heliefs tea-party, isn't it?" asked Mr. 
Norman, laughing. 
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''Yes, and we ought to be there early, because our 
Polly is to make the tea," urged Nettie. 

"Jonathan will take gbod care I am punctual," said 
Mr. Norman. " We shall retum from the dty together, as 

I have a board-meeting on to-day." 

« 

Mr. Norman returned home in very good time, and 
Jonathan, who had had his aubum locks curled and liberally 
anointed with macassar, had decorated his button-hole with 
a red red rose. He was evidently much elated by the pro- 
spect of this anteprandial dissipation. 

, " Where is Estella ? " asked Mr. Norman, as he joined 
Mary and Nettie who were waiting in the hall. 

"Stella is so overcome by the prospect of having tea 
with an author and looking at an authoress, that she can't 
find a dress worthy of the occasion," Nettie said, laughing, 
and added: "She experimented with her black silk, and 
then her brown stripe, and finally tried her pale blue; 
white I was upstairs with her ^ 

" And here she comes all in white," said Mr. Norman, 
watchmg Estella as she descended the stairs. " You three 
young people go on," he added, " Mary and I wiü foUow 
soberly; we like to see mischief before ns." As he spoke, 
he looked from one to the other of his daughters with 
pardonable pride. They were decidedly pretty girls, bright^ 
happy, and healthy-looking. Eadi oae had sqme special 
di^tinctiop about her, and all three did credit to their 
father's carefiil training. 

• "Ihaffiebei^thinkii^agireatdealaboutMr. St Heliefs 
house," said Nettie, as the party entered the Gardens at tix^ 
back of No. 40, intending to cross to the Grove exit. 
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^From what he hinted to me, and you confirmed 
yesterday, Johnny, I expect to find it a perfect haven.** 

" A haven ? " echoed Estella, wondering. 

*' No, no ; that is not what I meant to say, nor yet a 
paradise^ but something the betterest of the best sort of 
thing, don't you know, Johnny?" 

" Indeed I don't," said Johnny, utterly at a loss. 

" Mary ! " cried Nettie impatiently, tuming back towards 
her eldest sister who was foUowing at a little distance, 
''what do they put on the best pins and needles and 
catlery?" 

*^Neplus uUraP suggested Mary, wondering. 

''Or muUum in parva /'' inquired Jonathan, making an 
e£fbrt* 

" Yes, that^s what I mean, either will do," cried Nettie, 
delighted. "111 teil you which is best when we get there." 

"Will you be pleased to explain what you really do 
mean ? that is, if you know yourself," remarked Estella, with 
some asperity. 

"Don't be cross, Stella darling," pleaded Nettie; "I 
only mean that I can imagine Mr. St. Helier's to be the 
neplus nHfra of prettmess and refinement, and the other 
seven virtues ; don't you really think so too ? "* 

** You are qmte too absurd, Baby," said Estella, who could 
not suppress a smile, though she tried hard to look severe. 

^ You dont disapprove of my ne plus ultra^ all the 
same ; in fact, you think it a first-rate notion,'*' cried Nettie, 
langhing heartity at her sistei's perplexed look. 

"We shall see what we shall see," remarked EstdOa 
oracularly. 
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Jonathan was in such a hurry to make his next speech 
that he almost intenoipted hers. 

" I beg your pardon," he said humedly, and continued : 
"I got a whole heap of news for you last night, Nettie." 

" Good boy," said she. " Now I will accept your arm ; 
but teil it all, and quickly, plfease." 

" Miss Theodosia was in a very good temper last night," 
said he, " and she and Mr. Latimer talked people over, and 
I heard a great deal more about Mr. and Mrs. Toegoode ; 
and, what is better still, I found out that Mr. Latimer knows 
the countess dowager who lives at No. i, and that he has 
called upon her twice, and that he has been invited to her 
next At-Home on the i6th proximo. 

" Of course Miss Dosie is quite in a fiutter because she 
doesn't see her way to getting a card of invitation ; but she 
is determined to go, and means to settle it with Mrs. Toe- 
goode to-day, as that lady is a special proügke of the 
dowager's." 

"This is news indeed," said Nettie delightedj "and 
now, Estella, we must put our three heads together and see 
how we can get some of these precious cards too — eh ? " 

"I suppose Mr. St. Helier is acquainted with the 
countess also ? " inquired Estella. 

"Most likely," answered Jonathan, who llad imbibed 
some of Miss Braun's notions on the manners and customs 
of the aristocracy. " The swells all hang together, and that 
sort of thing, don't you know ? " 

" I know nothing at all about swells," said Estella drily. 
She was not in her usual spirits. 
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"What a sweetly pretty road this really is," remarked 
Nettie, as they entered little Grenfell Grove, " and what a 
nice idea to plant trees on either side. I like these delicious 
little houses ten thousand times better than our great 
Gardens," she added, waiting for her father and Mary to 
come up with them. 

"How different this road looks now the trees are ali 
out," Said Mr. Norman. " I have not been here these last 
three months." 

" I call it simply delicious," cried Nettie, who feit quite 
at a loss for adjectives appropriate to her admiration. 

" As for these lovely little doUs' houses," she continued, 
"with the creepers all over them, and the omamental 
porches, and the neat gardens with their tiny gravel paths, 
and the dainty fiower-beds — oh I father, do let us give up 
No. 40, and come and live in this multum inparvo of beauty." 
" Why, Baby, who has been Coaching you up, my dear?" 
asked Mr. Norman laughing, and added: "I knew of 
Estella's varied accomplishments, but never knew she had a 
rival in my little one." 

" This is the house I suppose ? " inquired Mary, as she 
stopped before the prettiest, neatest, and most orderly of all 
the dwarf mansions. 

" I told you Mr. St. Helier's would be the neplus ultra^^ 
exclaimed Nettie, and her delighted father said : 

" I did not hear the prophecy, but must congratulate the 
clever little prophetess, bless her ! " 

Estella appeared to take little interest in the outward 
aspect of the house about which she had secretly thought so 
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intently, and which she was now half-anxious, half-dreadlng» 
to enter. 

She made no verbal comment, but she attentively noted 
every detail on which her eager admiring glance rested, and 
could have fiUed a volume of her notes with fresh "descriptive 
bits " before she even reached the drawing-room, which, as 
in the Gardens, was situated at the back of the ground- 
floor. But all the time these mental notes vere storing 
themselves in Estella's memory, a much more vivid question 
was agitating her mind, a question which had tormented her 
ever since Thursday, and to which she with growing im- 
patience expected to receive an answer to-day. 

Who was Mr. St. Helier's musical friend; the friend 
whose singing was so delightful to listen to ? 

Signor Scuro's pupils, according to Jonathan, were 
tenors. Was it a tenor they had been invited to hear 
to-day? or did Signor Scuro teach ladies also, and was this 
musical friend of whose sex Mr. St. Heller had left them all 
Ignorant a prima-dorma f 

No sooner had the girls entered the drawing-room than 
Estella's heart began to throb fast and anxiously^ for she at 
once perceived a stränge lady seated by Miss Braun's side.. 

The lady who rose at this moment was tall and slim« 
She had a profusion of aubum hair; arranged, or rather dis- 
arrangedy in a most eccentric fashion. The style and colour 
of her dresa were aa startling and peculiar as were those of 
her hair. 

''Allow me to introduce you to the Honourable Mrs. 
Lionel Toegoode^ my dear Estella," said Miss BraoSy. lead- 
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ing Estella, who was now beaming with smiles and satis- 
faction, to Adelarida. 

The Position of Mfs. Toegoode's particular friend filled 
Miss Braun with so much importance that she utterly 
ignored Mary and Nettie for the time being. 

The girls, however, were not much taken aback by this 
neglecty for Mr. St. Helier at once proved himself a good 
host and a man of resource, by engaging Mary, Nettie, 
their &ther, and Mr. Curtis in an animated conversation, of 
which certain words feil üpon Estella's keenly-expectant 
ear. She distinctly heard the names, " Mrs. Vivian " and 
"Ronald.** Was Ronald the tenor ? she wondered. Adela- 
ida, meanwhile addressing herseif pointedly to Estella,, 
launched into panegyrics on her dear kind friend the 
Countess Dowager of Dewminster. 

"She gives such charming at-homes," said Adela-ida 
confidentially ; "and she likes me to bring as many of my 
iriends as I choose to ask to her rkimons, Sometimes I 
take six or eight people. We meet at my house and then 
adjoum to No. i. It's a most charming arrangement for 
me, you see, for it saves me from the trouble and re- 
sponsibility of giving parties at home, which, in any case, I 
oould not undertake« Poor deax Lionel does not like our ' 
place turned topsy-turvy, and we haven't the servants to do 
it, you see. I'U take you to No. i when there is an at-home 
again, most likely on the i6th of next month; but don't 
say a word about it, my dear." 

Estella looked surprised 

"You. mustn't let our dear Dosie know,** explained 
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Mrs. Toegoode in a sepulchral tone, very like a stage 
whisper; "I dare not take her for the world. The dear 
Dow — my pet name for the countess — objects to see any 
but pretty or stylish people about her. She will not receive 
piain or ill-dressed guests, unless they have made a name for 
themsdves : authors, or singers, or poets, or artists, and she 
doesn't even draw the line at actors if they are comic and 
will sing or recite. I often remonstrate with her on that 
head, but she has a strong will of her own, and says to me : 
* My dear Addie ' — Addie is my pet name, of course — ' My 
dear Addie, they teil me life is short, and so I am deter- 
mined to make the best of it. I like to see pretty people, 
and hear pretty tales, and so ' " 

What further views of life the countess held, Estella did 
not learn, for at this moment Mrs. and Mr. Ronald Vivian 
were announced. 

**I call her the ' Shoddy-Princess,* my dear," Mrs. 
Toegoode whispered to Estella. "St Helier met her in 
Rome and promised to get a house in the Gardens for her, 
and she has just taken No. 30. We met her in Paris, and 
she was delighted to think we should be neighbours. 
She is thoroughly American, rieh and very pushing, quite 
struggles to work her way upwards, you see. Well, I 
thought I would give her a lifl, and so I promised to take 
her to the dear DoVs next at-home. She was delighted. 
She quite worships our aristocracy. She took me to the 
new opera twice — in Paris that was — and begged me to help 
her make up some parties here, and ^" 

"That is surely not her husband?" inquired Estella, 
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attracted by the handsome face of young Mr. Ronald, in 
whom, with palpable relief, she feit sure she beheld Mr. St 
Helier's musical friend. 

" Oh no I not her husband — her son, my dear," Mrs. 
Toegoode replied. " A very" handsome fellow, don't you 
think? and so clever." 

Estella had almost spoken the all-important words, 
"Does he sing?" 

But Mrs. Toegoode had a question to ask which was 
more important to her than answering anyone eise's in- 
quiries. 

"You live in the Gardens, my dear?" she said. "We 
must be friends ; I like you greatly. I shall come and call 
upon you, and we'U go and see the Shoddy-Princess to- 
gether, and make her give a house-warming for us, and I 
will bring all the nicest people I know for you to see. 
There is Lord Shorne; he writes, you know — clever, but 
very quiet, and oh, such a dear 1 And the Baroness de Pau 
— she is a rieh Jewess, and " 

" Ladies, I fear that I must trouble you to move, while 
Mrs. O'Neill arranges the tea-table," said Mr. St. Helier, 
who had approached and introduced the latest arrivals to 
his other guests. 

" Shall we lead the way into the music-room?" he added, 
offering his arm to Mrs. Toegoode. 

The drawing-room was furnished luxuriously, and in the 
best taste. The art-treasures on walls, pedestals, shelves, 
and brackets, mutely testified to the perseverance and 
research of their coUector. Estella saw and noted all these 
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evidences of culture, and longed to be able to speak to St. 
Heller and congratulate him on the possession of such 
wondrous treasures. But he was too attentive a host to 
Single out any individual guest for prolonged conversation, 
and Estella understood and admired him the more. 

The reception-room in which the guests had first as- 
sembled was separated from the front, or music-room, by 
\t\yet portüres which were now looped back, thus ginng 
additional space to each apartment 

One of these was richly carpeted, and almost crowded 
with handsome fumiture; in the other the floor was parquet, 
and only a rüg lay upon it. The chairs were of cane, the 
curtains of lace, and neither cushions nor tablecovers were 
sufiered to impair the musical sounds for the thorough 
enjoyment of which the room was intended All this 
Estella noted also. 

Mr. St Heller said his greatest delight was to listen to 
good singing, she pondered ; here he has proved his predi- 
lection — but who sings to him ? Are we to hear the 
favoured one to-day ? 

Mary had now taken up her position at the head of the 
tea-table in the back room, and Mr. Latimer was in officious 
attendance at her right hand. 

" Will you pardon what may sound like want of 
gallantry, Miss Norman ? " said Mr. Latimer, after offering 
to assist that lady in her arduous duties. '' I cannot resist 
this opportunity of giving you some good advice," he 
added, " for I am fond of tea, and I never yet met a lady 
who understood how to make it properly." 
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Mary glanced at him with mute inquiry in her surprised 
eyes. 

"As I feel convinced that you are both clever and 
teachable, Miss Norman," continued Latimer, "I should 
like to give you a useftil practical lesson at once. May I ? " 

" I should be very much obliged, of course," said Mary, 
who could not help wishing that Mr. Latimer had selected 
some less trying occasion for bis experiments. 

Mr. Latimer, thoroughly self-satisfied as usual, was of 
course unconscious of any such desire on the timid tea- 
maker's part, and at once proceeded to instil bis views on 
Infusion into her calmly receptive mind. 

" Now I can promise you that your second cup will be 
quite as good as the first, Mrs. Vivian," said Latimer, 
bowing to the black-eyed American, whose handsome dress 
and imposing manner had found favour in his appreciative 
eyes. Indeed, they had of late been somewhat sparsely fed 
by the unvaried contemplation of Theodosia's meagre pro- 
portions, and her English adaptation of that French style 
of dress which Mrs. Vivian emulated with transatlantic 
success. 

Nettie, who was seated by Mr. Ronald Vivian's side, 
seemed thoroughly satisfied with her compahion. 

Ronald was young, endowed with an unusually hand- 
some face, and a frankly ingenuous manner. To simple 
Miss Nettie he appeared to be the embodiment of such 
perfection as she would have styled heroic, had she, like 
Estella, been able to take notes, and to» transcribe her 
impressions and imaginings. She listened eagerly and 
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attentively to all this charming young man chose to teil her, 
resolving to repeat their interesting conversation verbatim 
to Estella, and to induce that authoress to make use of the 
" Situation ** in the novel to which Estella was daily adding 
new and wondrous experiences now. 

By the time the lesson in tea-making and its streng 
results had been sufficiently appreciated, Estella feit de- 
cidedly more at her ease. Confirmation only was needed 
to her conviction that Mr. Vivian was musical and sang. 
But he was seated at a distance from her, and Nettie 
engrossed his attention completely. So Estella feit she 
must reserve her question until they entered the music-room. 

Then he would sing, of course, and she would be 
satisfied. 

" Shall we adjoum ? " said Mr. St Helier as the ladies 
rose from the tea-table. 

It seemed to Estella as though she led a dual existence 
whenever she was in St. Helier's presence now, for she 
managed to watch and listen to him, however far away she 
found herseif, and yet she contrived to assent or dissent in 
conventional monosyllables to the small talk addressed to 
her by those who were seeking to entertain or to be enter- 
tained by her. 

To-day he appeared to be preoccupied by some greater 
anxiety than the entertainment of his guests, and Estella 
saw him repeatedly glancing towards the door with an 
expectant look in his eyes, which changed to disappoint- 
ment when the housekeeper or the valet entered without 
making any fresh announcement. 
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The host was evidently still expecting someone. Who 
could it be ? wondered Estella, and thought the reply came 
as John, the valet, ushered in " Signor Scuro." 

The snuffy, wrinkled little Italian now hobbled into the 
room. He extended both hands in answer to the cordial 
greeting of his host, and his small glittering black eyes 
twinkled and blinked as he surveyed all the persons 
assembled. 

" But the signorina — where is she ? " he asked anxiously. 

Estella saw that perplexed look deepening on St. Helier's 
face as he held a whispered consultation with the signor. 

"Who is the signorina ?" wondered Estella, her latent 
anxieties all aroused again. 

Meanwhile St. Helier, perhaps in consequence of his 
conversation with Signor Scuro, begged Miss Braun to favour 
them all with one of her marvellous bravura pieces. 

Theodosia, who never went out without a well-stocked 
music-roU, immediately prepared herseif for the execution 
of that modern test of muscle known as Thalberg's " Home, 
sweet Home." But the meloply awoke no longing, suggested 
no repose, for this " sweet home *' was hidden in a mist of 
noisy variations which smothered the original air, and left a 
sense of confusion and bewilderment in the minds of the 
stunned listeners. 

Estella, feeHng and fearing for the beautiful Instrument 
on which such doughty deeds were being enacted, retired to 
the farther comer of the music-room, where a few books lay 
on a marble slab. Estella, who had noticed the well-filled 
shelves in the Ubrary she passed on first entering the house. 
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at once concluded that these volumes had been specially 
sdected for Mr. St Helier's perusal. Eager to learn tiie 
titles of the books he liked best, she beut down to peruse 
tfaem, and in 60 doing noticed a miniature in a velvet case, 
which rested on a tiny gilt easel behind the books. It was 
tlie Portrait of a woman, with a broad brow and large dark 
eyies, which met Estelia's eagerly inquiring glance. With- 
out a moment's reflection Estella took the miniature into 
her hand to examine it tnore closely. 

" Who is that ? " whispered Nettie suddenly, putting her 
hand on her sister's arm and glancing curiously at the 
Portrait too. 

Estella had started guiltily, and feit indined to replace 
the Portrait upon its gilt stand instantly ; but Nettie took it 
ioito her own hands now, and repeated : 

" Who can she be ? She looks likeone of the celebrities 
ottt of your album, Stella." 

" / wonder who she can be ? " echoed Estella, in an odd 
broken tone, and feit a sudden ache and throbbing in her 
heait and in her temples as the door opened and a lady 
entered, a lady with the dark eyes and the broad brow of the 
miniatuce, 

<• La Signotina Hilda Santarelli," said St. Helier, leading 
her into the room and introducing her to the assembled 
gueits. 

Then, placing the lady's hand on his arm, he took her 
over to where Estella and Nettie stood. Tuming pointedly 
to the former, l^e said : *^ I hope you and the signorina will 
be good friends, for she is the musical lady I told you of." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ST. HKLIER's MUSICAL FRIEND. 

Ronald Vivian was standing beside Nettie, when the 
signorina entered the room, and the baby, who was ob- 
servant beyond her years, noticed with surprise that the 
young man started visibly, and that every trace of colour 
faded from his face, leaving it pale almost to ghastliness. 

With a sudden Impulse of compassion Nettie bent 
towards him and whispered : 

"Do you feel faint? You loc^ pale> Shall I get you 
a glass of water ? No one shall know it is for you. Pray 
sit down ; I am suie you are ill I " she added very anxiously. 

"No, no, thanks; don't trouble, pray; it is nothing, I 
assure you," he answered, striving to control the trembling 
of his voice. 

After a momenf s pause he endeavoured to explain : 

"It was such a very sudden surprise," he said; "I knew 
the signorina was Coming to London, but I had no id^ she 
had arrived already." 

" Oh ! then you were acquäinted before ? " asked Nettie, 
striving to appear indifferent, but far too inexperienced as 
yet to succeed in a rSk so foreign to her ingenuous nature. 

" Yes, I knew the signorina very well in Rome," said 
Ronald j "but when we parted shehad— quarrelled with 
me." 

"Oh!" said Nettie, making a tremendous eflbrt to 
suppress the questions she so keenly desired to ask now. 

F 2 
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Before the signorina had time to seat herseif by Estella's 
side, Mrs. Vivian had approached. She took both the 
stranger's hands in hers, and saluted her on either cheek. 
Hilda submitted, but did not in the least respond to these 
demonstrations. Estella looked on and wondered. Perhaps 
there was some sign of this surprise on her face, for, as 
Hilda took the chair by her side, she said, as though in 
explanation : 

" Mrs. Vivian and I were acquainted in Rome. There 
our views on a certain question differed entirely, and we 
were not very good friends ; but all that is of the past — 
buried. Ah! here is Mr. Ronald," she added, extending 
her hand, and cordially replying to the young man's greeting. 

" I am fortunate to find myself among friends instantly 
I arrive," said Hilda. " Indeed, I almost feel as if ^^« were 
among the number already," she added, meeting Estella's 
questioning eyes with a touching appeal in her own. 

Estella at this moment thought Hilda looked beautiful ; 
the wistful expression in those clear brown eyes captivated 
her, and Estella, as the reader knows, was always impression- 
able. She now responded to the stranger's glance with a 
pleasant smile, which the signorina found molto stmpatica. 

Ronald had returned to Nettie's side, and was soon 
again absorbed in an interesting conversation with that 
young lady. Estella, meanwhile, was yielding herseif to the 
genial influenae of the stranger who sat by^her side, and 
looked at and spoke to her with irresistible frankness. 

" I am lost in wonder at your perfect English, signorina,** 
she Said. " Is it possible that you are really Italian ? " 
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" I was bom in Rome, and my dear father is a Roman," 
Said Hilda, evidently proud of these facts. Then, with a 
certain tendemess, she added : " £ut I love England ; I 
rejoice to find myself here at last, for my poor dear mother 
was an Englishwoman. She taught me to love and admire 
her native country; we always spoke her language to- 
gether she has not long been dead." 

Estella's hand crept shyly into Hilda's and rested there. 
There was silence between them for some moments, then 
Estella inquired : 

" Have you only just left Rome ? " 

" Rather more than a week ago," said the signorina with 
a little sigh, which sounded more impatient than regretful. 
"I am quite thankful to know that all the heartrending 
adieux are at an end. and that I am free at last to devote 
myself to an entirely new life now that I am arrived in a 
country I have so long desired to see." 

" And yet, I fear, our gloomy London will prove some- 
what dispiriting to you after the life and brightness of your 
splendid Rome," said Estella. She looked wonderingly 
into Hilda's face as she spoke, and in her secret soul an 
anxious question arose : "Is it for his sake that you have 
abandoned your native land and come here?" 

Hilda seemed to divine the drift of Estella's silent 
perplexity, and said : 

"You wonder what really induced me to come to 
London, don't you ? It was not merely curiosity, though, 
for the reasons I explained to you just now, that feeling 
was a strong one. £ut I have no leisure for the indulgence 
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of such idle fancies. I caoie to London with a purpose. I 
mean to complete my musical stQdks here.'^ 

"I should have thoughl the sunny mdodious south 
far better adapted to such a puisuit than oux dismal in- 
harmonious London^'' remarked Mr. Latimer^ who had 
approached the girls and heaid the signorma's last speech. 

'^ It is not a question o£ preference vith me, sk/' said 
Hilda ; '' I wa£^ compelled to come and zeside here, because 
the m<ßsPnk who h^ taught mer hUherto has settlied in Loadon 
for the remains of this season." 

Hilda's occasional UB^English applkatioj) of certain 
words tent a piquancy to her talk» but never ^atsred upon 
the li&tener, since hejc pronunciatiqn was fisiullles& She now 
tumed to Estella and continued : 

'' X hear that talent from all the counfcries finds encourage* 
xnent and occupatioa here. Thi& is for me of the greatest 
importance. Singing is not a mere pastime &r me; it is 
ar very Sierioust task to whicb I iatend to devote myself 
eniiely." 

"To singing?" asked Nettie, who had heard the 
signiO(ina!si last speech, whidi was. delivered with some 
eitx^hasiis. 

"You mean to devote yourseJf entirely to singing?'' 
xepeated Nettue, with a look of naive wonder upon her baby 
face. 

''Ye%" repjied Hilda, with a sudden eamestness of 
mannes which impressed both the girls. "Yes, the good 
God has given me a voice, and it is surely nay duty to cuL- 
tj<vatQ it» and to make it pleasing to othaps and useful to 
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mjfself. I hope some day ta make my d^t m London," 
Hilda continued very seriously ; " but oh I there is so mucb 
to be leamt iirst." 

''Do you mean that you intend to sing in public?" 
asked Estella rather shocked, as Mr. Norman,, who had 
sometlaiing of the British Philistine about him^ was apt to 
look upon the amusements fumished at parties and eise- 
where as part of the entertainment bought and paid for by 
the qnart, like the i€e& 

Estella, remembering her fathefs views, at ^ich she 
silently rebelkd, was now quite startled at finding herseif in 
such ek)se proximity to one who avowed herseif anxioos to 
embrace a public career. 

" Such is my hope and my ambitionr/' said Hilda» quite 
uncanscious of the impression hier words were maiking on 
the circle of listeners that liad gathered around her while 
she was speaking. Ronald and Jonathan were among this 
nuxDib^. 

Mr. St HeUer now ap^oached, and the little ^oup 
dispersed. He asked the signorina if. she would kindly 
consent to delight them all with a song, and as she rose 
to acquiesce, h^ begged Signor Scuro to acccanpany the 
lady. 

" What shall. it be ? " asked Hilda, meeting St. Heliefs 
eyes- wkh a suddeo g)ad Hght in hers, which Estella knew 
ht nuist think beautifu), since she herseif feit it to be sa 

" My old favourite, if you please," he said, and led her 
to the piano. 

Ronald had also watched this little scene, had noted 
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the glad look in Hilda's face, and the admiration in St 
Heliefs. 

Nettie, keenly alive to-day to all that was passing around 
her, on her part had noticed how powerfiilly that stränge 
woman's looks and words affected Ronald, and she became 
aware of a sudden feeling of hatred towards Hilda, a lurking 
bittemess hitherto unknown to her guileless natiure. 

At the same time her heart was filled with a growing 
compassion for handsome Ronald, who followed Hilda con- 
stantly with his wistful eyes, and whose face now wore an 
eamest pained expression which seemed terrible to Nettie. 

She had watched him as he first approached Hilda, and 
she had heard him ask her in a nervous whisper : 

" Are you as pitiless as ever ? " 

Estella would have seized upon this romantic question 

as an appropriate heading for one of the most sensational 

chapters in her novel, but to Nettie it only conveyed an 

acute sense of real human sufifering, and filled her childish 

heart with a sense of compassion she was utterly incapable 

of analysing. 

« « « # « 

Hilda stood at some little distance from the piano, and 
without arranging herseif, or coughing, or hoisting her 
Shoulders, or indulging in any other of the foolish affectations 
by which singers seek to make, but always mar, effect, she at 
once began the glorious scena from "Robert," " Va^ dit-Elur 
« ♦ ♦ « « 

Perfect silence, which is the sure test of the interest of 
an audience, lasted imtil the last brilliant cadenza, which 
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culminated in the phrase "xö? mire gut priera pour lui^ 
Then followed such plaudits as must have startled all the 
lesser Grenfellians who dwelt in the Grove. 

Not only the gentlemen manifested their delight by 

rapturous applause, but Mrs. Toegoode, Mary, Theodosia, 

and Nettie all joined in with clapping hands and glad 

acclamations. Estella alone was silent With tearful eyes, 

pale and mute, she sat waiting. She had never before heard 

so glorious a voice, so pure a delivery. She was only a 

country girl, remember, reader ; operatic Performances were 

as yet " unknown quantities " to her ; but she had studied 

music, and could judge and appreciate it She stood apart, 

while the rest of the party crowded around Hilda, question- 

ing and congratulating her. A brilliant idea had suggested 

itself to Mrs. Toegoode. If she applied at once, no doubt 

she could secure Hilda's attendance at one of the dowager's 

sairtes, If Adela-ida could obtain this as a personal fävour, 

and without a check being expected by the singer, the 

countess would be very grateful to Mrs. Toegoode for 

acting so promptly and economically. Animated by this 

enterprising spirit, Adela-ida overwhelmed the signorina 

with fulsome praise and compliments, and even hinted at 

the prospect of her speedy introduction to the Countess of 

Dewminster, a piece of news which seemed to interest 

Hilda far less than the contemplation of Estella's face, who 

now stood by her side. Their eyes met. Silent still, 

Estella took Hilda's hand in both her own, and (as Mrs. 

Toegoode turned towards Mrs. Vivian) the girl pressed her 

Ups upon it in a touching spirit of reverence. 
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'' I tfaank you wkh all my heart,* she said sirapl^ and 
as sKe s^>oke she realised that this was an hoor of adf- 
abnegation for h^. Heitceforth she could aever i^am 
delude hcrself vith the idea that Mr. St. Helies cared for 
her, htm could he ever have done so^ knawing aod evidently 
admiiing this grand woman, with her magfiificent voice? 
It never occurred to £stella that her oim charm of ^e and 
manner m^ht have xnade her a dangerous nval^ even to the 
attractive Hilda, who certainly sang dsvinely. In simple 
reverenee Estella acknowledged the power of this gifted 
Itahan, and hnmbly prepared herseif to retiieinto the shade 
of the commonplace, which she now conduded was her 
fitting sphere. 

Hilda appreciated^ and was gratüied by Esteila^ evident 
delight, and now drew her on one side, intending to have 
soQte further conversation with her^ £ut Mrs. Toegoode at 
once put her veto on such conüdences; she had not yet 
secured this precious nightingale, and was determined to 
lose no opportunky of enlisting her in the great At^Hone 
cause. 

Mr. Latimer was evidently much srtruek by Mrs. Viviaiiy 
and quite awaie that that lady and he had a similac ambitioBy 
which consisted in the most rapid ascent ol the social ladder ' 
of London society. 

Acting upon this cue^ he volunteered ta indace the 
Countesa of Dewminister to call upon Mrs. Yivian, aad 
personally invite that lady to the next At<Home on the x6th 
proximo. 

Mr. Latimer was rewarded for this promibe by a most 
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demonstrative ebullition of gratitude on the part of the 
Shoddj-PrincesSy whose illusions Gonceming, and veneration 
ioiy the British aristocracy were of a thoroughly tiansatlantic 
character. 

Mary and Jonathan wäre eagerly discussing the various 
Grenfellians whom they had met tcnlay, and St. Helier had 
just retired into the adjoining drawing-room with Theodosia, 
on the pretext of showing her some wonderful etchings. He 
really desiied to have aoine private conversation with her. 

Miss Braun, instantly aware of some covered intention 
on her host's part, became somewhat agitated in her manner. 
She lapidly reviewed their pxevious intercourse, and swiftly 
rushed to one conclusion; it was evidently her compre- 
hensive cendering of "Home, sweet Home" which had 
produced so profound an impression on this man of culture 
and iover of music. She feit sure that he was now about 
to ask herif she would consent to make his home one pro- 
l<Higed sweetness by sharing it with him. 

Greaty therefore, was her dismay when, alter some hesita- 
ticHi and a preamble which might as well have led to the 
proposal she looked for,. aa to the one she had to make, he 
suddenly asked her if she thought there was any chance of 
the Signorina Santaielli. beiog received aa a boarder ist Mrs« 
Braunes estabUshment 

"She has no home in London/' he explained. ''I 
should be averse ta placing her in any &mily with whose 
members I am not personaUy acquainted.'' 

" Did the kdy come to England without a chaperon ? " 
asked Theodosia, with a glance of consternation. 
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" Yes," answered St Helier. "She started from Rome 
alone, but I met her in Paris on Saturday moming, and we 
arrived in London the same night." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Theodosia, with a look and in a tone 
which plainly conveyed " shocking" to the listener. 

Presently in her iciest tone, she added: "It will be 
better to address yourself to my mamma on the subject of 
your friend's residence with us, Mr. St Helier." 

It was only natural that the deluded spinster should 
show some resentment in the first rebound of her feelings, 
after the cruel disillusion they had just been subjected to. 

"I will make a point of calling upon Mrs. Braun to- 
morrow moming," said St Helier ; " but I had hoped to 
gain your consent first, since your great musical knowledge 
would be of such inestimable benefit to the signorina, who 
can scarcely play an accompaniment for herseif. In retum 
she would, of course, be delighted to assist you in your 
Italian studies. I heard from the youngest Miss Norman 
that languages are among your manifold accomplishments.'' 

"Thank you, Mr. St Helier," answered Theodosia, 
sufficiently mollified by his welcome compliments to make 
liim the fashionable curtsy before alluded to. "But, 
believe me," she added, " I have nothing whatever to do 
with these matters. It was my mamma's whim to introduce 
strangers into our home circle, and I need scarcely explain 
to you that I disapprove of her scheme entirely, as well as 
of all business transactions appertaining to it" 

St Helier bowed, and, much impressed by this feminine 
snobbishness, retired. 
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Miss Braun drew herseif up very rigidly, desirous by an 
access of dignity to wipe out the moral Stigma St. Helier 
had inflicted upon her by that shocking revelation regarding 
the signorina's joumey from Paris. 

She was inwardly rejoicing, too, in the proud conscious- 
ness that she had successfully "put down" an assuming 
aristocrat, with whom five minutes before she had desired to 
pass the remainder of their Joint lives in one " sweet home." 

As Estella bid Hilda farewell, the Italian whispered : 

" Pray let us meet again very soon. I am staying at 
the Charing Gross Hotel ; it was most convenient on 
arriving, but I am— oh ! so lonely, so triste ', will you'not 
come to me ? " 

"I never go out alone/' said Estella; "but you are 
independent, so pray come and see me ; I live dose by at 
No. 40 in the Gardens. Will you not come to-morrow ? " 
she added. 

Estella was so fluttered and carried away by her admira- 
tion for the stranger, that for the moment she entirely 
forgot her father's rabid prejudices. against all professional, 
foreigners especially. 

" I will come with an infinite pleasure," said Hilda. " I 
have my lesson at three, but in the forenoon I shall be at 
liberty ; then I will go to you." 

"Thanks/' said Estella, with a pleasant consciousness 
that she had acted kindly, generously even, to a stranger 
and — a dreaded rival. 

Having said good-bye to her host, she followed her 
sisters out of the house. 
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Mr. Nonnan had long beföre nutnifested liis impatience 
at the girls' tardy l^ive-taking. 

He, poor man, had not been very well entertained 
during the last hour, for Mn. Toegoode, having descried 
party-giving "possibiüties" m tbe owner of No. 40, had 
selected him as a üttmg recipient for all her experiences in 
the matter of At-Homes, and she informed him how to 
manage these at the least possible tariff of expense and 
inconvenience to oneself, and aa the greatest possible 
amount of assistance to be obtained from one's neighbours. 

It will be understood, therefore, how profoundly grateful 
Mr. Norman feit when he saw his olive branches finaliy pre- 
paring to retum home. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

Miss Norman was unusually communicative thiseveniog. It 
was she who, after dinner, entertained her father with 
amusing comment and all sorts df gossip (fresh instalments 
of gossip were the invariable results of a confab with 
Jonathan)» 

Estella was mostly silent and self-absorbed in the family 
circle, but to-night Nettie also was taciturn, and this mood 
was so unusual to her> tiiat her father, much suzpiised, 
inquired: 
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*' And pray what has happened to my litde chatterbox 
äiis evening ? " 

**Father dear,'* pleaded Nettie, with an assumption of 
gravity which sat very strangely upon the baby face, " I 
really do wish you wouldn't call me a little chatterbox, and 
all those nonsensical names ; they make other people fancy 
I am quite a child still, and yet you know I really am grown- 
up, for I am only two years younger than Estella, whom 
everyone consid«$ a woman." 

" But you are and will remain my particular baby for 
all that," Said her father fondly, and glanced at Mary to see 
if she had any explanation to o^fer for this new whim on 
tfaeir litde one's part. 

But Mary was by nature netther responsive uor sympa- 
tfaetic, aad quite unaUe to analyse the varying moods of 
her ttastable youngo: sisters. 

'' I'll say good-night, father dear,'' said Estella rising. 

''Don't you sit up writing to^iight, my child," he 
answered, glandng into her face; ''you are looking pale 
and fagged already. Mary,'' he added, " I vrish you would 
make a point of going into Estella's room every evening, 
and fieeing her candie put out.'' 

" Father ! " cried Estella, with indignant protest in her 
tpne and look» " you are not going to majs;e a baby of me 
too» are you?'' 

'^Run awayi dear, and be thankAü the weigbt of yeaxs 
has not fallen very heavily upon you as yet. If Nettie will 
go upBtairs with you I shaJüi be glad ^ she will prevent you 
from working " (Mn Norman's tone was a trifle ironical as he 
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used the verb), " and she will not disturb us. I wish to have 
some serious talk with your sister to-night, for we really must 
exercise considerable discretion in selecting acquaintances 
among the promiscuous strangers, who seem suddenly to 
have invaded the privacy of our Gardens and of our 
houses." 

*' Be merciful as you are great, my dear," said Estella 
to Mary; "don't eliminate the friends who may suit us, 
though they don't quite please you — good-night, Polly." 
Then she took Nettie's band in hers, and so the girls 
wandered thoughtfully up into the " Den." 

Mary, seeing her father leisurely light the pipe in which 
he blew ofif each da/s worries, knew she had to prepare 
herseif for " a good long talk." So she drew out her crewel- 
work, a criche pinafore belonging to Estella, whose good 
intentions in needlework were mostly left with the steadier 
Mary to accomplish. 

Mary inferred from her father's ultra-serious face and 
manner, that the matters to be discussed between them 
were of an important character. She therefore, on her own 
part, resolved to take this opportunity of disclosing certain 
startling facts to him anent some of the persons they had 
met to-day. 

" That Mrs. Toegoode is an odious woman, Mary," 
remarked Mr. Norman, as soon as the pipe had begun 
to draw to bis satisfaction. '^ What do you think of her, 
my dear ? " 

*'She is rather noisy in her mode of speaking, and 
decidedly afifected in her manner," answered Mary ; " but I 
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don't think there's any real härm in her. People that talk 
so much, and so gushingly, don't do much mischief. Like 
effervescing water, their power exhausts itself in fizz and pop." 

" This woman is not one of your hamüess characters, 
my child," said Mr. Norman impressively. " For my part, 
I believe her to be a regulär adventuress. She evidently 
trades on the vanity of her friends, and flatters them, with 
the sole object of using them, their money, their houses, 
their carriages, their acquaintances, and, for aught I know, 
their credit too." 

" Father ! " cried Mary, astonished by this extraordinary 
display of energy on his part, " I never before knew you to be 
hard on any woman, and, after all, this one sm-ely deserves 
some credit, for she Supports her idle husband by her own 
exertions. It is she who keeps the establishment up, by 
the unflagging work of her brain and her pen." 

'* Let US grant that she has a smattering of talent, of a 
clap-trap order, mind," said Mr. Norman, "and that she 
does write ten hoiurs every day. I don't object to that ; I 
only pray that Heaven may defend me from reading the 
trash when it is written. But what I do object to is, that 
this kind of person should be encouraged in decent society, 
and lauded and applauded as though she were some rara 
avisy whereas she is neither more nor less than all these 
musicians, and singers, and mountebanks whom some of 
the mistaken leaders of fashion have of late elected to thrust 
upon their friends as eligible members of society, treating 
them in every respect as their equals. For my part, I 
confess I cannot and will not tolerate this sort of thing." 

G 
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In the momentary paase that succeeded this outburst, 
Mr. Nonnan glanced dubiously at his daaghter, curiocis to 
note the effect of his words. But Mary continued her 
stitching tranquilly, and only answered his inquiring glance 
by a slight smile. 

"I don^t wish to be harsh in my judgment, Mary," 
continued her father, ''and so, for the sake of argument, I 
will admit that it is praiseworthy on this woman's part to 
Support the establishment and her worthless husband. Büt 
why does she choose to live in a house infinitely above her 
meansy and why does she ftequent our Gardens, which we 
all desire to keep respectable and select ? " 

''I suppose she enjoys the social recreation-^ound as 
much as we do, father/' remarked Mary. 

" Let her come into it if she likes," said Mr. Nonnan ; 
"but who can expect us to put up with the sort of people 
who follow in her wake ? I hear she encourages all sorts of 
foreign impostors — Fatagonian noblemen, Indian jugglers 
with ' bugles ' on their arms and ankles, who call themselves 
Princes, and soi-disant Grandes Duchesses." 

Mary laughed at this, and said : '^ Dear father, we have 
not Seen any of these eccentric friends in the Gardens as 
yet, and I really don't see how it can matter to us if Mrs, 
Toegoode entertains such persons in her own house— or 
rather at the houses of her friends — for that seems to be her 
economical style of procedure." 

" All this may afFect us more closely than you seem to 
imagine, my dear," resumed Mr. Norman, "and that is 
what I must warn you about. Cur Estella is so romantic, 
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her litüe head is alteadj turned with novel writers and their 
* high-falutin ' twaddle. She is quite ready^ as it is, to kneel 
down and worship this red-headed scribe^ and knd herseif 
to any absurdity the woman may choose to demand of her/' 

" Estelk certainly was very much interested in the lady," 
Said Mary, ^* and I must admit that Mrs. Adela^ida talks 
wönderfuUy well. She is piquante, and says a number of 
sparkling jthings in an ofThand, free-and-easy manaer, which 
is sure to impress E^tella favourably," 

" Just so, and therefore attend to what I say to you, 
Mary,'' resnmed Mr. Norman, after a long and profoundly 
reflective whifF. " This gushing friendship must be nipped 
in the bud, do you hear ? " 

" It would be a jüty to come to an open rupture just 
afler we have all been introduced," said Mary, and paused 
to consider in her turn. Presently she added : " If wo are 
to drop Mrs. Toegoode, let it be done by degrees, with- 
out any esäandre ; that will certainly avoid unpleasantness. 
Then, you know, Adelä-ida is very intimate with the 
countess dowager at No. i, and has already invited Estella 
to go to the next grand At-Home there on the i6th of June. 

" She has, has she ?" asked Mr. Norman, with suddenly 
reviving interest " Well, on that subject we need come to 
no immediate decision, my dear ; nor is there any necessity 
for an open rupture with " the literary female. I agree with 
you, it is always best to manage these matters quietly." 

"As for the coimtess dowager, you are aware^ Mary, 
that no man in England is more loyal to all Conseirvative 
traditions than I am, and I cheerfuUy admit that there is a 

G 2 
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rank which enables its possessors to please themselves in 
selecting their society without being personally degraded by 
the contact of fiddlers, tenors, and mountebanks generally. 
According to Mr. Latimer, who, by-the-way, is a very 
ishrewd man, both as regards the social and commercial 
World, the countess's At-Homes mostly consist of what her 
ladyship is pleased to term * celebrities,' and you will 
readily understand, my dear, that it would not be without 
much consideration that I should allow one of my daughters 
to be seen in such, possibly, mixed society." 

Poor Mr. Norman floundered painfully over this evasive 
and contradictory Statement. 

"Very likely Mrs. Toegoode will forget that she ever 
invited Estella," said Mary reassuringly. " She also, and 
in the most impressive manner, asked that Italian to 
accompany her." 

"The signorina?" inquired Mr. Norman; "well, I 
admire Mrs. Toegoode's good taste in that instance. It 
appeared to me that Miss Hilda was a superior person, 
quite a lady in fact, and I could find no fault with her 
manners or conversation. She was modest and without 
afiectation of any kind." 

"It is difficult to judge from appearances," remarked 
Mary drily. " They often mislead us." 

Her father smiled as he heard his sedate daughter 
glibly delivering one of his favourite platitudes. 

" You were not favourably impressed by this lady, eh, 
Mary ?" he inquired. 

"I thought her agreeable, and I admired her singing 
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very much," said Mary ; " but Miss Braun told me something 
_and '' 

"Whatever Miss Braun has told you against a hand- 
some woman must be regarded as having been perverted by 
a jealous cross-grained spinster, and cannot therefore be 
implicitly relied upon. Had Miss Braun any derogatory 
facts to lay before you ?" 

Mr. Norman prided himself on his stern sense of justice, 
and feit that he was giving a special instance of it in 
refusing to condemn a public singer, except on the evidence 
of unimpeachable testimony. 

Strengthened by this conscious rectitude, he resumed : 

" There cannot be much härm in this young lady, since 
Mr. St. Helier, who is a gentkman^ has invited you to meet 
her at his house." 

"That is the difficulty," said Mary, colouring; "I fear 
Mr. St. Heller was ill-^dvised in taking such a step. It 
appears that he himself admitted to Miss Braun that the 
signorina is here without any chaperon, and that he went 
over to Paris to fetch her." 

" Good God 1 " cried Mr. Norman, rising in a sudden 
heat of excitement. " Can this be true ? " 

'/ Miss Braun may be jealous and spiteful, but I don't 
think she would dare to teil me an untruth," said Mary, 
-who was herseif thoroughly discomfited by the tum affairs 
were taking. 

" Then St Helier is no gentleman ! " cried Mr. Norman 
angrily ; " he has insulted my girls and me. But he shall 
be made to answer for this affront. I will write at once 
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aad deaumd an explauation. Meanwhlle, Mary, you give 
strict Orders to your sisters, and to the servants, that neither 
St. Helier aor any of his party are to enter our house — do 
you heai ? " 

Mr. Norman was thoroughly ruffled, and was Walking 
excitedly up and down the room. 

He had allowed himself to think di Mr. St. Helier as 
a most deskable farU for one of his girls, and tharefore 
feit this disenchantment to be doubly cruel. 

"I suppose I had better write at once?** he said, 
glancing at Mary for acquiescence. 

''I should say ceitainly not, £ither/' answered Mary 
decisively, *' We kisiow nothing against this singer, who, as 
you said| appearod modest and ladylike. Even if Mr. St 
Helier did fetch her from Paris, other friends may have 
been with them, and the whole affair is capable of satis- 
factory explanaticm. 

"Pray do not act rashly in the matter, dear. Satisfy 
youiself about it before you take any steps. Mr. St. Helier 
is a most desirable acquaintance for all of us, and it would 
be a thousaod pities to blame or offend him, when perhaps 
.he is not in fault at alL I feel convinced he could not so 
^ haye forgotten himself as to invite us to meet this — ^a — 
a^^p^rsiOA pf doubtful character." 

^* You ace a wise girl, Mary,'' said her father, resuming 
his armchair and his pipe. '^We will reconsider this 
matter when I have made further inquiries. Meanwhile, 
remember there 1$ to be no communication with St. Helier or 
the singer. They are to be considered in moral quarantine. 
You had better go to your sisters at once," he added, "they 
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are sure to be up still ; teil them whatever you please, but 
above all things forbid any intercourse with Mr. St Heller, 
or his friends, for the present." 

Mary rose. 

^'Qne moment, my dear," cried her father, detaining 
her. ''I saw you talking to that noisy woman whom Mrs. 
Toegoode called the Shoddy-Princess. She is vulgär, or 
rather, Amurrican^ but she appears to go into sodety, for 
St Heller teils me she is wealthy^^^and moved in the best 
circles in Rome." 

«Yes,father?» 

" Has she not taken a house in the Gardens too?" 

'' Yes, father, and she asked me to be sure and call upon 
her, as we are neighbours." 

" So much the better," said Mr. Norman. " What are 
your plans for to-morrow?" 

"I have promised to spend the moming with Mrs. 
Fräser, who is laid up agatn — poor thing." 

" Very well then, in the aftemoon you will put on your 
best bonnet, and go and call upon the Shoddy-Princess. 
Teil her that you wished to lose no time in bidding her 
welcome to our Garden^ and ^" 

'' And then yoü want me to ascertain the particnlais of 
the signorina's position from her?" vemaiked Mary, who 
UBderstood her father thoroughly. 

'' Exactly," said he ; ^' she wäl soon. set your doubts at 
rest, for she has a handsome young son to look after, and 
knew this Miss Hilda in ILossn^ so you may be sure she is 
thoroughly acquainted with that young lad/s social and 
moral Status." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RIVALRY. 

How little the younger girls cosfly chatting up in the 
" Den " imagined the violent scene being enacted between 
Maiy and their father below. 

*' I am so glad we ran away and left them to have their 
serious talk," said Nettie, flinging herseif into the lowest 
easy-chair she could find. "Now, Stella, let us sit in 
judgment on our neighbours too, and see where our mercy 
ought to come in. First and foremost, teil me what you 
think of Ronald Vivian ? " 

But as Estella was about to speak, Nettie held up 
beseeching hands. " No, don't, don't teil me anything at 
all," she cried, " until you hear my verdict. You're in love, 
you know, Stella dear, and so of course you're prejudiced. 
No, don't contradict me, you must listen first." 

Estella paused irresolute, and then, perhaps to gain time 
to hide her confusion, perhaps from mere force of habit, 
drew forth the momentous note-book, and assured her sister 
that she was quite prepared to listen to all she had to say. 

"Well then," began Nettie, whose eyes were shining 
with quite a new light, " I think Mr. Ronald Vivian the 
handsomest, the beautifuUest, the most romantic, and the 
most interesting man I have ever seen, or talked or listened 
to." 

"He is handsome, certainly," remarked Estella — ^'but 
very young." • 
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" But very young ! " repeated Nettie, "you say that as 
though it were a crime, Stella. You're prejudiced, I knew 
you would be. Here weVe been all raving about that gray- 
headed solemn Mr. St. Heller of yoiirs, and setting him up 
as the ne plus ultra of mankind, until we really all began 
to believe he was wonderfully handsome, clever, and 
brilliant. Now a young rival appears upon the scene, who 
really is what the other seemed to be. And so our eyes 
are suddenly opened to the unromantic fact that Mr. St. 
Heller is middle-aged and commonplace, whereas Mr. 
Vivian " 

" You are talking utter nonsense, Nettie," said Estella 
crossly, and looked as indignant as she feit. 

" Oh, don't be vexed, Stella darling,*' said Nettie, laugh- 
ing, " I could not resist teazing you a little bit, because 
you are so awfully proud of your Mr. St, Helier. You 
must know that I did not mean a single word of all that 
unkind speech, of course." 

" I really don*t know why you should persist in calling 
him my Mr. St. Helier, Nettie," remarked Estella mollified, 
but with a rueful look and tone. "It seems to me the 
signorina is the önly one among us who has any claim 
upon him, and hers appears to be of a serious character." 

" Now you are talking nonsense, Stella," cried Nettie 
promptly. "I thought you were labouring under some 
delusion. How like your clever Imagination ! Of course 
you won*t be satisfied with simple facts, but must rush into 
romantic grievances, and — and — * all that sort of thing,' to 
quote Master Jonathan." 
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*'M2iy I inquire the drift of these lucid remarks?" 
inquired Estella, laughing. 

" 111 teil you," Said Nettie, " what I suppose 3rou will be 
very much surprised to hear. You are all wrong about 
Miss Hilda and Mr. St. Helier. It's Ronald who is in love 
with her — I don't say that she retums bis afTection, mind, 
though I cannot imagine that anyone could help caring for 
such a darling if he wanted her to do so. That he ü'J^s her 
I know, for I coaxed bim to converse with and to confide 
in me — there ! isn't that a proper sentence for a novel, eh ?" 

** What did Mr. Vivian confide to you, Nettie ? " asked 
Estella, trying to laugh, but compelled to be grave by the 
serious nature of her thoughts. 

'^ He told me that he had induced bis mother to come 
to London as soon as he ascertained the signorina's in- 
tention of studying here. That was a confession, wasn't it, 
Stella ?" 

'* Teil me more," pursued Estella eagerly ; **did he give 
you any account of the signorina ; who is she really ?" 

'' She is tjbe only daughter of an old Italian, who has a 
Eine- Art Repository in Rome." 

'* A Shop or a museum ?" asked Estella, with increasing 
interest 

" From Mr. Ronaldos description I should thinfc it was a 
mixture of the two," explained Nettie. " It certainly is veiy 
different to what we call a repository here, with BerKn wool 
in shades, and water-colour sketches by unknown authors — 
no, Ariists — craving your lady authorship's pardon.** 

"Oh Nettie, don't be so foolish, dearest," pleaded 
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£steUa ; " if you only knew how much I like and admire 
the signorina, I am sure you would not teaze me with all 
this noiisense." 

" All right, Stell, old darling,'' said Nettie, realising that 
her sister was in no joking mood. " I'll teil you everything 
as solemoly as if you were a judge." So speaking, she 
flung herseif at her sister's feet, and rested her fair head 
against Estella's loiees. 

She little knew, poor child, how opportune her remark 
was about her sister being a judge— nor did she in the 
least comprehend the contending emotions at work within 
Estella's bosom, the striving to judge Hilda fairly, and the 
bitter jealousy which so nearly blinded her to the Italian's 
evident merits. 

*' Did Mr. Vivian teil you where Hilda and Mr. St. Helier 
becan^ acquainted,and how ?" was her next leading question. 

"There is someone tapping at your door," whispered 
Nettie, half alarmed. 

*' Open the door, girls 1 " cried Mary, repeating her 
summons ; " why do you lock yourselves in like this ? ** 

" The door should have been left ajar for your majesty, 
had we known that you intended to honour us with a visit 
to-night," said Nettie, moved to uncontrollable laughter 
by the dignity of one sister, and the constemation of the 
other. 

" I don't believe you have honoured me with so late a 
visit since we ürst came to London, Mary," said Estella, 
but her tone betrayed no gratification at this unusual 
proceeding of Mary's. 
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" No, Stella," replied Mary, panting, " and you may be 
sure I should not have stniggled up to the top of this 
house now, had I not a very particular reason for Coming." 

" Sit down and get your breath back, Polly," suggested 
Nettie, offering her sister a chair. 

" Girls ! " cried Mary, looking very important, " father 
is furious." 

Her sisters regarded her with amazement. Estella was 
the first to recover herseif, and promptly asked : 

"What have you been saying to make him so, 
Mary?" 

" I Said little enough of any sort," said Mary depre- 
catingly, "and I even managed to tranquillise him a bit, 
and persuaded him at last to take no decisive step until he 
has made further inquiries. Meanwhile he has asked me 
to teil you at once that we are none of us to speak to 
Mr. St. Helier or the signorina, on pain of father's serious 
displeasure." 

" Heavens ! " cried Estella, clasping her hands in 
entreaty and looking as anxious and alarmed as she 
feit 

*' Polly dear, do explain what has happened — ^what has 
been said or done to vex father? You seem to forget 
that you are keeping us in horrid suspense." 

It was Nettie who spoke now, she also was flushed and 
nervous, but that was in pure sympathy with Estella. 

Then Mary (morally) girded up her loins, and with 
a severe look and in a severe tone, repeated Miss Braun's 
authentic Information, and personally cautioned the girls 
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against having anything to do with such unprincipled 
persons, until their good faith was re-established, beyond 
all possibility of caviL 

"I don't believe there's anything wrong about either 
Miss Hilda or Mr. St. Helier," declared Nettie fiercely. 
"Who can possibly make out that there's any härm in 
the fact of a man's being polite, and meeting a foreign poor 
creature like that and bringing her over the sea from Paris ? 
Harm, indeed I why it is simple good-naturedness, that's all 
it is; and I say bravo ! Mr. St Helier." 

"As you cannot possibly be a competent judge on 
matters you don't understand, Baby dear," said Mary 
evasively, " it really would be more becoming on your part 
to remain silent" 

"Well 1 if that isn't the height of impertinence !" cried 
Nettie. *' Here am I ordered to be silent, and why, pray ? 
Why, because I stick up for people I like, and I say again, 
and wouldn't mind saying it out before the assembled 
Grenfellians, that there is no härm and no wrong about 
either the signorina or Mr. St. Helier." 

Nettie raised her voice so alarmingly that Estella besought 
her to moderate it. 

" Stella ! " cried Nettie now, turning to her, " don't you 
understand that if there was anything for Mr. St. Helier to 
be ashamed of he would never have mentioned his joumey 
with Miss Hilda at all ? " 

" That is plausible, certainly," remarked Mary. 

" It's positive," cried Nettie ; " and the only härm is in 
that envious mischief-making old cat of a Theodosia. She 
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is at the bottom of it all, I knowj but I'Ii find a way of 
punishing her, as surely as my name is — 'What it is." 

"Henrietta?" suggested Mary, aware t6at her sister 
detested that cognomen. 

Nettie, however, was too much in eamest now to waste 
her resources in small-shot. She preferred to reserve her 
strength for some futuie bomb-sheU, so allowed Mar/s 
taunt to pass unheeded. 

Estella was silent, but her face betrayed the trouble in 
her mind. After a long reflective pause : 

" Did you reason with father, Mary dear?*' she inquired 
meekly. " He always listens to you, because you are quiet 
and wise and considerate.'' 

" Indeed I did, Stella," said Mary, " and not only on 
your account, either ; for I also consider Mr. St Helier a 
very desirable acquaintance for all of us, and was grieved 
that father should take, offence, where I am positive none 
was intended." 

" Of course not," pronounced Nettie authorkatively. 

" Of course not," echoed Estella. 

" Just what I said," resumed Mary ;y* and so at last I per- 
suaded father to defer taking any decisive Steps in the matter, 
until he had ascertained the facts of the case for himself." 

As Mary tumed towards the door, she remembered her 
father's special injunction. 

" You understand now/' she said, " that there is tö be 
no communication whatever with either Mr. St. Helier or 
his friend until all this is settled. Good-night ; now, pray 
don^t sit up any longer, either of you»" 
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"Good-night, beloved, good-night," sang Nettie the 
irrepressibley mixnicking Jonathan's vague attempts at 
falsetto. 

** Nettie/' whispered Estella, as soon as Mary had closed 
the door, "Nettie, what shall I do? I begged the 
signorina to come and see me, and she is coming to- 
morrow in the forenoon ! " 

" Whew ! " whistled Nettie, as she performed a double 
shuffle with her feet, and beat an imaginary tambourine with 
her hands. 

Estella feit herseif bound to remonstrate with her sister 
oH these unlady-like proceedings, but failed signally, and 
smiled where she feit she ought to frown. 

" It^s all very well for you to play the clown and laugh 
at everything, Nettie," she said, in a very rueful tone ; " but 
pray, what would you do if you found yourself in such a 
terrible stiait as mine is now? " 

*' Laugh the louder, and find a broad way out of it," 
answered Nettie promptly. 

**0h Baby, can't you help me to do that?" cried 
Estella, nervously clasping her hands. 

" 111 manage it all, if you'U be good and trust me," said 
Nettie. " Nothing could be simpler." 

Estella looked at her young sister in silent amazement. 

"You are quite surprised at my *powers of resource,' 
aren't you now ? " asked Nettie ; " and isn't that phrase 
about * resource' as ready to go into a novel as I was 
to quote it out of 'Never for Ever,' which I read to- 
day ? 
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"Well, listen, madam, I'U my subtle plans unfold," 
Nettie continued with importance. " To-morrow, at ii A.M., 
Miss Mary goes over to Mrs. Fraser's, and they'll talk ser- 
vants and gruel and Omelettes until they get hungry. Then 
Mary will have to stay to luncheon, of course. 

" Father goes to the City to-morrow — I heard him teil 
Johnny so. Thus you and I shall have the coast clear. I 
shall watch for Hilda at the study window and open the 
door for her myself. She won't miss the servants, and 
the/ll be none the wiser. She did not.mean to stay to 
luncheon, did she ? " 

" How thankful I am that I did not invite her ! '' said 
Estella, with an audible sigh of relief. 

Nettie construed her sister's last sentence into acquies- 
cence in her plans. 

'U am glad you think we can manage her visit," she 
said, "without getting into trouble at home, and without 
hurting her feelings, which would be wickedly cruel to a 
lonely stranger like that I'll teil you what Mr. Ronald 
said about her, to-morrow, but I can assure you to-night 
that it was all to her credit. Bye, bye, dearest," added 
Nettie ; " sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." 

"I wish to-morrow were over as well," said Estella. 
" It's very awful to have to smuggle in a visitor like a felon, 
and to think how cross father would be " 

" Don't think, dear. Enjoy the romance of it, put it all 
into your book ; but there, it must be the hero who is let in 
on the sly by Gwendolen, not a harmless lady like the 
signorina. Good-night, Stella, don't look worried; be 
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thankful you have a wise little sister like me to settle your 

transformation scenes for you so cleverly.*' 

« « « « • 

Poor Estella had but little sleep that night. 

It was the first time in her life that she took an uneasy 
conscience to bed with her, and that restless companion 
left her no peace. Even if she feil into a short slumber, it 
was troubled and broken by the consciousness of what she 
had to undertake on the morrow. 

At last the morrow came, a bright and blessed relief 
after the dark misery of the past night. 

Mary, orderly and methodical as usual, attended to her 
household duties directly after breakfast, but in giving her 
various Orders to the servants, she omitted that word of 
caution as to the non-admittance of certain visitors. Such 
an Order would set them wondering and talking below 
stairs, and really give them something to talk about. 

Why should Mr. St. Helier suddenly be forbidden the 
house now, when less than a week ago he was an honoured 
guest ? There was in any case no chance of his calling 
to-day, thought Mary, and therefore put the distasteful 
word of waming off to some more urgent future occasion. 

At half-past ten o'clock Mary started on her visit of 
charity. 

Estella was, as usual, settled in the '' study " by that 
time. 

Her "work" was now assuming a tangible form, and 
she really devoted herseif to it with creditable assiduity. 
She had actually completed thirty-five pages of MS., which 

H 
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äie called her '* fiist chapter." The chief characteristic of 
that first chapter certainly was its inordinate length, but 
Estella had determined not to be hampered by any of the 
traditionaiy fonns of UteratUFe in her authorship. 

She Said she did not believe in cut-and-dried genius, 
nor did she approve of chapters that were made to measure 
like a dress or a coat The chapters in *' Gwendolen" were 
to be airanged according to momentary Inspiration, and in 
no wise to be subservient to such inconvenient accessories 
as climax, leading notions, etc. etc. 

In spite of these idiosyncrasies, however, Gwendolen 
(on paper) had really commenced to live and move, and 
the opening chapter read pleasantly. 

**Awfully scrumptious," Nettie declared it to be, and 
vowed she was dying to get to the next one. In the 
opening, Gwendolen found herseif in a dilemma, and Nettie 
was feverishly impatient to find how so charming a heroine 
would get out of her difficulties. " Do teil me, anly me^ 
what she does next, Stella," "the baby" had pleaded. 
But Estella, like other provoking oracles, considered that 
silence meant power, and refused to enlighten her sister in 
the least. 

k was well for the girl that she had found a really 
engrossing occupation in these eventful days. Had it not 
beul for that MS. she would have spent her time in brood- 
ing on her secret admiration for St. Heller, and such brood- 
ing must have proved injurious to an imaginative and 
highly sensitive temperament like hers. 

Now in the novel there was a ready safety-valve, and in 
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the overcharged heart of the he]com& the writer*« owiy feelings 
found a congenial vent 

On this, particular loornii^, however, Estella found it 
very difficult to settle steadily to her work. It was fortunate, 
therefdre, that Gwendolen had just been launched in her 
first conversation with the hero. For the writer soon 
became so absorbed and engrossed in the progress of her 
Story that she did not heed the flying moments nor pay 
any attention to Nettie, who had taken up her position at 
the study window, which looked out upon the road. Thence 
any axriving visitor could be observed without difficulty. 

Estella was not a little startled^ th'igrefore, when Nettie 
suddenly jumped up exclaiming : 

« Stella, thqy're both here ! " 

"Who?" cried Estella; but she was forewamed of the 
answer by that terrible ache and throbbing in her heart and 
in her temples which Hilda's advent had caused her on a 
previous occasion. 

" Estella, come and look ! " cried Nettie impatiently ; 
" they can't see you through the curtain ; they have come 
in a hansom, and — ^why, they are not Coming here at all, 
they have gone to Mrs. Braun's." 

Estella had seen them too. Furtively glancing over her 
sister's Shoulder, she had watched the care with which 
St Helier helped the signorina to alight, and hated that 
lady for the happy smile with which she thanked her 
cavalier. 

" What can they be up to now ? " asked Nettie, in quite 
a flutter of curiosity. 

H 2 
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"I am sure I cannot teil you, dear," answered her 
sister in a broken voice. Indeed the tears she strove to 
swallow were choking her. But she was a brave child, and 
repressing the feeling of pained perplexity which was 
unnerving her, she resolutely re-commenced her writing. 

There was, after all, considerable relief to be found in 
the cutting sarcasms with which Gwendolen suddenly railed 
at " perfidious man," to the great constemation of the 
meek and love-stricken hero. 

Meanwhile Nettie had disappeared, but now returned, 
her hat on her back, her gloves in her band, and the 
sauciest smile on her sweet childish face. 

" I watched them go ofF again," she said, " and now I 
shall pop round to the Brauns' and find out all about thfe 
mystery." Estella was far too anxious for its Solution to 
check her sister's curiosity. "Cheer up, dear old Stell," 
cried Nettie laughing, "I promise you a correct verbal 
report with appropriate action within half-an-hour. You 
shall know all that has happened, as though you had been 
.present yourself." 

Nettie had already dosed the door of the study, when 
.a sudden thought stopped her. Retuming again : 

"Stella," she whispered, "you must take up your 
Position behind this window-curtain now. The signorina 
is sure to be here directly, no doubt he has just taken her 
on to Mrs. Vivian's j they're making a regulär round, you see." 

"To proclaim their engagement?" suggested Estella 
wistfuUy, and Nettie clapping her hands cried : 

"Oh then, Ronald can't marry herl" but instantly 
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repented her rash speech, and having hurriedly kissed her 
sister she escaped from the room and the house, to avoid 
further blunders. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AT NO. 39. 

Miss Nettie, on her arrival at Mrs. Braun's, was straightway 
shown mto the drawing-room, where Mrs. Braun and her 
daughter were engaged in a conversation, which, to judge 
by their flushed faces and the angry tones Nettie had heard 
in the haU^ could not have been of a pleasing character. 

" So Mr. St. Helier and * our musical friend ' have just 
called upon you ! " cried Nettie, with irrepressible mimicry, 
and a rampant curiosity which defied good manners. 

" Yes, mine dear," said Mrs. Braun, and continued ta 
speak with much volubiUty and emphasis. 

" I like dat young girl, she is modest and goot, I anr 
sure she is goot, she has soft true eyes like a innocent calf, 
poor ting ! " The th became an impossibility to Mrs. 
Braun whenever she spoke hurriedly. " You like her, my 
dear Nettie, is it not?" she inquired, and reading a bright 
affirmative in her visitor's face, she continued : 

" Dat Mr. St. Helier, he is a gentleman, and he ask me 
to give dat young stranger with no friends in dis land and 
no home, my matemal — yes, he say my maternal care. I 
note his word, so you don't laugh, Dosie, and I will have 
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dat poor lone child, and I wül give her my care. De 
smging win be goöt for Dösie, and so will de Company." 

"I am not so sure about the Company/' said Theodosia 
with a toss of her head. " I want to know who and what 
this Singer is, before we receive her into our home," she 
addedy tuming towards Nettie, but talking at her mother. 
" We are not lodging-house keepers ! If my mamma 
chooses to fill her house by inviting a few gentlemm to 
reside with us, that is no reason why we are to have a 
misceÜaneous coUection of foreigners here/' 

Theodosia appeared to have multiplied the signorina, as 
though she saw her in a kaleidoscope. 

" I am so glad you like the lady, Mrs. Braun," said 
Nettie diplomatically, "and perhaps Miss Theodosia wül 
think better of her, when she knoMrs all about her." 

Seeing that mother and daughter both prepared them- 
selves to listen to any account of the Italian Nettie might 
dioose tö give them, that youthful diplomatist at once 
resumed her task of vindicating the " harmless stranger." 

"You remember Mrs. Vivian, that showy American, 
Miss Braun?" asked Nettie. 

" Of course," answered Dosie ; " who could forget that 
tiplendid cardinal costume with the maize pipings ? " 

"Well," Said Nettie, "Mrs. Vivian, who was among all 
the swells at Rome, knew the signorina there, and admires 
her very much, and so does her son Mr. Ronald, who has 
purposely followed her from Italy — ^and is desperately in 
love with her, I know." 

Brave little Nettie ! she neither blushed nor hesitated as 
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she spoke the words ; and Theodosia, idieved from her 
most poignant anxiety lest the signorina might intexfere 
with the admiiation she, Dosie, claimed from Mr. Tatimer, 
at once began to look with less displeasure on her mothefs 
scheine. 

''Mr. Ronald told me that the signorina has been 
studying music for the last three years, and means to 
devote herseif entirely to that art," continued Nettie. " She 
has come to London hoping to get an engagement at one 
of the operas. He also said that she is very good and very 
clever, and that it would be an honour to emy of us IcuUes to 
be chosen as a friend of hers. Then he begged that my 
sisters and I would be kind to her as she is a stranger here, 
and all alone." 

" Dat poor young ting, I told you so, Dosie," put in 
Mrs. Braun compassionately. 

^'But why should she be all alone?" inquired Miss 
Braun, who was not thoroughly satisfied as yet. 

"Her mother, who was an Englishwoman, is dead," 
said Nettie; ''her father is old, and has some busmess 
in Rome, which he cannot leave. He begged Mr. St. Helier, 
who is a friend of his, to look after the young lady and help 
her to find a suitable home; and what better plan could 
he possibly have hit upon, than to ask you andyoui: mother 
to take care of her ? " 

" You speak de troos, mine child," said Mrs. Braun, 
*' and it is of great credit to you to show such goot feelings, 
and such a goot sense. You speak just like your dear 
sister Mary would do, I know," said Mrs. Braun. 
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Nettie dared not assent to this unlikely supposition, but 
she quite appreciated the compliment it implied. 

^'And now, mine Dosie, what you say ?" inquired 
Mrs. Braun. 

'' I say that under the circumstances I shall not inter- 
fere, mamma, and you can do as you please." 

" Of course you will let her come ? " asked Nettie. 

" Of course we will," said the old lady. " As Dosie was 
not so very agreeable when they was calling here, I said we 
would write to settle the matter. So now, Dosie, you will 
write the letter for me, please, and don't forget to say that 
the money must always be paid in advance on the first 
of each month. Business is business, my dear Miss Nettie, 
though you don't know anything about that. But even 
a lonely stranger must be able to pay for a superior home 
when it is open to her." 

Finding that the matter was thus satisfactorily settled» 
Nettie retumed home. 

In compliance with her mother's urgent request, 
Theodosia immediately wrote to the signorina, to teil her 
that a room would be at her disposal on the foUowing day, 
but she absolutely refused to allude to the question of terms 
in any but the vaguest way. 

Mrs. Braun, finding remonstrance useless« and deter- 
mined that there should be no mistake about the com- 
mercial part of the engagement, yielded in silence, and 
^atiently waited until her dear Dosie had gone upstairs 
to dress for luncheon. Then the old lady set about 
writing an explanatory note to Mr. St. Helier on her own 
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account, which she at once despatched to his residence by 
a messenger. 

" Is anyone with Miss Estella ?" inquired Nettie of the 
servant who opened the door to her, on her return from 
Mrs. Braun's. 

" Yes, miss, a young lady." * 

" Provoking ! " exclaimed Nettie, who was vexed with 
herseif for having come in at the heel of the hunt. 

She had intended to manoeuvre a successful visit that 
none should know of ; and now, of course, the whole affair 
would go down to the kitchen ; the servants would wonder 
who the young lady was who had been let in by Miss Estella 
herseif, while the gentleman who accompanied the visitor 
drove off in a hansom. 

Nettie was quite aware of the fact that the kitchen 
window looked out to the front as well as that of the 
"study" above it, and that the domestics at No. 40 
had plenty of time for speculation and gossip on their 
scantily occupied hands. Should she confide in Chapman ? 
was Nettie's next thought; should she ^ell that discreet 
parlour-raaid that Miss Estella's visitor was not to be 
mentioned? No; that would only make the matter still 
more important, thought Nettie, and stood in the hall 
pondering. 

" But, oh ! who was this ? Father/*^ The dread con- 
viction that he had come homs was revealed to Nettie by 
the sound of the latch-key — for Mr. Norman alone was 
possessed of that convenience. 

" Well, Baby, and where do you come from?" he asked 
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Coming in leisurely and wiping his feet with provoking care» 
as though they had never known a brush. 

'^ What on earth has brought you home ät lliis hour of 
the day ?" Nettie inquired uncomfortably. 

" I have mäde an appointment here with a genfleman. 
Has anyone called?" he asked the servant, who had 
lingered in the hall when she heard the mästet's key. 

" Only the young lady, sir, who came to see Miss Estella." 

" Who is she ?" Mr. Norman inquired of Nettie. 

" I haven't seen Stella yet ; I have only just come in," 
said Nettie evasively. " I'U go into the drawing-room now, 
deax:, and come back and teil you." 

£ut there was something unusual in candid Nettie^s fsice 
and manner which betrayed her. She could not deceive 
placidly, and Mr. Norman was not slow to read these signs 
of agitation. 

" It is that infernal Toegoode," he thought, bat iie 
forbore putting his suspicion into words." 

"Well, run and see the mysterious visitor, Baby," he 
said, " for I have letters to write." 

Thankful to be dismissed without further questioning, 
Nettie did literally obey her father's injunction by running 
up six stairs at a time — on into her own room. Having ' 
there left her hat and gloves, she descended to the drawing- 
room. Yes; there was Hilda talking eagerly to Estella, . 
and both looked animated and happy. Should she warn 
her sister that their father had returned ? No ; that would 
make matters disagreeable for the visitor, for Estella woüld 
at once become constrained in her manner. 
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Detennined to keep matters as pleasant as possible for 
all concemed, Nettie, havmg shaken hands with the 
signorina, took up her position facing the drawing-room 
door, and sat there in silent trepidation, awaiting the next 
comer. Would that be father or Mary ?" 

Mr. Norman had gone into the study by this time, and, 
summoning Miss Chapmauj began to cross-examine that 
very discreet functionary. 

'' I expect a gentleman»'' said the master. ^* Did you 
say no one had called ? " 

" No one but the young lady for Miss Estella, sir — 
a Strange young lady." Chapman ydunteered this piece of 
information. 

^* How do you mean, stränge ? " 

^She has never been here before» sir/ 

"How did she come ? " 

" In a hansom cab with a gentlemauj sir, who left the 
lady and drove away." 

Mr. Norman gave a shrewd guess now that St. Helier 
was the culprit, and grew angry as he said : " Send Miss 
Nettie to me immediately." 

Very reluctantly Miss Nettie walked into the study. 

''You want me, father?" she inquired, and stopped 
surprised at the stränge sound of her own voice. 

" Yes," he answered, confronting her. " Who is with 
your sister, Nettie? " 

'' I only just peeped into the room/' said Nettie, and 
said no more. She looked defiant, but she could not 
bring her Ups to speak a further untruth. 
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" Don't answer. me naughtily, Nettie, and don't try to 
teil fibs," Said her father. " You know your sister is with 
that Italian woman against my express Orders, and Mr. 
St. Heller, I find, drove her to the door. Now, if he 
supposes that I am going to allow my girls to associate 
with all these foreigners and adventurers " (these terms with 
Mr. Norman were occasionally synonymous), " I must put 
a stop to this sort of thing at once. I'll just write " 

" No, no, father ; please don't write ! " cried Nettie 
alarmed. "Haven't you always warned us all never to 
commit ourselves to paper ? " 

Mr. Norman looked at his Baby, and smiled depre- 
catingly ; but he took her advice all the same. 

" On second thoughts, I won't write," said he ; " but I'll 
call upon him and demand an explanation. I consider he 
has taken a most unwarrantable liberty in bringing this girl 
here uninvited." 

"No, father; Estella invited her," cried Nettie 
promptly, but instantly regretted the rash words, for she 
saw the cloud on her father's brow deepen, and knew 
that instead of helping her sister she had only got her into 
worse trouble. 

" Estella chose to invite this girl against my orders ! " 
Said Mr. Norman severely. **Then Miss Estella must be 
brought to her senses. I am master here, remember, and I 
will not «allow any one of you to associate with persons of 
whom I do not thoroughly approve, and about whom I am 
in ignorance." His own words fanned the flames of Mr. 
Norman's rising wrath. " Good heavens ! " he cried, " if 
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this sort of thing is allowed to go on, we shall have the 
rascals out of the pantomimes calling here next, and the 
baDet girls, and the Lord knows who." 

What further terrible consequences Mr. Norman might 
have foretold as likely to arise from the fact that his 
daughter was now closeted with a Foreign singer cannot be 
known, for Chapman tapped at the study door and informed 
her master that the gentleman he was expecting was in the 
dining-room. Mr. Norman went out of the study looking 
very stern, and poor Nettie was left forlom among the ruins 
of her diplomacy. 

"What will Estella say?" she thought despondently. 
"One thing is certain — I am a fool, but father — ^yes — 
father's a — a tyrant/** 

Having come to which unfilial conclusion, Nettie rose 
with a toss of her head, but soon sank back into her chair 
again, and burying her baby face^ in her hands, leant over 
the table and had a good cry. 



CHAPTER X. 

ST. helier's perplexities. 

St. Helier had some misgivings in his mind the moming 
on which he started for the Charing Gross Hotel, intending 
to fetch the signorina thence, and accompany her to 
Grenfell Gardens. 
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He was a man of tiie woiid, well acquainted with les 
convenancesj and Hilda's father, his old friend the art 
coUector, had given him no slight test of friendship and 
faitfa, when he asked him to take cai^e of his attractive girl 
in London and tiavel about with her in the doubtful 
capacity of brother, friend, or paterfamilias. 

He feit that the position was a compromising one, both 
for the girl and himself. Had he done quite the right thing, 
he wonderedy in introducing her to all his friends? He 
certainly had well considered the matter before doing so, 
and had come to the conclusion that the best plan was to 
enlist the ladies in her favour. 

Those charming Norman girls wonld be capital allies for 
the young foreigner. He had quite longed to see Hilda 
and Estella together, and feit there must be sympathy 
between those kindred souls. 

Then again, he was troubled by certain doubts as to his 
policy. Perhaps he was running a riskwhich for Hilda's 
sake he most eamestly deprecated. Women were, as he 
knew to his cost, dangerous weapons to play with. 

Still, Hilda must make friends, and he must aid her, 
and surely it was best to go to work openly and enlist the 
people he most desired her to become acquainted with, 
in her favour from the first 

He had pondered long over the charge before he under- 

' took it;^ But after mach reflection he had assured Signor 

Santarelli that he would do his utmost to serve his old 

friend's motherless girL Indeed, he feit that it would be 

delightliil to him to have some personal concem in the 
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life of so interesting an art Student. What a glorious voice 
the girl had, and — and 

Here St. Helier left the dry land of policy and les 
convenances, and wandered off into the realms of fancy. 

^A voice had such a charm for him — ^but it was no 

use dreaming, so the clock striking the hour wamed him, 
the hour he had äppointed to fetch Hilda in, that they 
together might call upon the dragoness at No. 39. 

It was thus St. Helier mentally apostrophised Miss 
Theodosia. He thought her odious, but highly respectable, 
and respectability he feit to be the chief desideratum in 
Hilda's surroundings at this critical moment. Mrs. Braun 
had not entered into his calculations as yet ; Theodosia 
represented the boarding-house to him with all its advan- 
tages, musical society, and the (moral) bath included. 

Mrs. Braun was an obscurity, offering no difficulties to 
his mind. Had she presented herseif to his thought at all, 
it would only have been as a dweller in the kitchen, and 
general Superintendent of the saucepans. 

He was therefore totally unprepared for her active and 
benevolent interference, when he presented himself with the 
signorina m the drawing-room of No. 39, hoping to arrange 
for his young friend's lodging in such very respectable 
quarters.. 

When he saw Mrs. Braun, with her good smüe and 

blossoming cap, he was prepossessed in her favour, and her 

odd broken English pleased and amused him as much 

as her homely manner and thoroughly honest German face. 

" I shall be able to teil my old friend, the signorina's 
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father, that I have found a good home and truly matemal 
care for his only child, if you will promise to look after her, 
madam." 

Thus spoke St Helier, as he rose to take his leave, and 
added inipressively : " I shall await your decision with the 
utmost impatience." 

"We will write to-day, sir; Dosie will write, be sure, 
letters are very easy tings for her, she has an education — 
ach ! mein Himmel ! it costed much money, but it is Jine." 

" I like that dear old lady so much," said Hilda, as she 
found herseif in the hansom again ; " I do hope she will let 
me come and live with her." 

"And you really would prefer that to accepting Mrs. 
Vivian's invitation ?" asked St Helier. 

" Prefer it ! yes, indeed, a hundred thousand times," 
cried Hilda, flushing unaccountably at this proposition. 

" Don't be indignant, Hilda," said St Helier gravely; 
"even if you do not appreciate Mrs. Vivian's offer, you 
must admit that it was kindly meant" 

" I know it, and I am quite willing to be most polite, 
and to thank her in the most courteous manner now, with 
you, but — oh I you do not quite understand, Mr. St. Helier." 

He certainly did not, but he contented himself by 
ascribing the girl's stränge reluctance to accept Mrs. 
Vivian's pressing invitation to womanly caprice, a power he 
had leamt to fear and respect many a long year ago. 

Throughout their short stay at Mrs. Vivian's- new and 
magnificent abode, Hilda was shy, silent, and reserved, 
leaving all the conversation to the Shoddy-Princess and 
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Mr. St. Heller, who was not sorry when a movement of 
Hilda's warned him that she was impatient to take her 
leave. 

" And now to see that charming Miss Estella again I " 
cried the signorina, clapping her hands with glee. 

In two minutes more the hansom had deposited them at 
the door of No. 40. 

Estella, from her coign of vantage, saw them arrive, but 
her courage failed her — she could not open the door to 
Mr. St. Helier — whose visit she was in no sense prepared 
for. 

"Are you not comitig too?" asked Hilda, seeing St. 
Helier tum from the door and descend the steps. 

" No," said he, looking up at her somewhat ruefully as 
he stood on the pavement below. " No ; I could not be so 
cruel as to interrupt a young ladies* iite-ä-tiie, I should be 
terribly in the way, and you would vote me a bore." 

" A bore — what is that ? " inquired Hilda, opening her 
beautiful eyes. 

But St. Helier did not stop to explain. 

He merely shook hands hurriedly, wished Hilda " good- 
bye," but before he had walked a step returned again, and 
said nervously : " Be sure to remember me to the Misses 
Norman, and — don't forget to let me know what Miss Braun 
writes to you." Then he walked away with briskly resolute 
Steps. 

" Can it be possible that I am growing shy ? " he asked 
himself, as he feit a warm glow of colour mount to his face. 

" Bah ! " was the indignant mental reply, and he gave 
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his cane an impatient switch. " Positively I'm an old fool," 
he continned his reflections; "at my time of life to be 
thmking of two pretty young girls." 

Vexed and impatient as he certainly was at his foUy, 
he could not keep his mind away firom the drawing-room at 
No. 40, where his imagination persisted in conjuring up a 
vivid picture of the two pretty giris with theij: sweet soft 
ways and their musical voices chattering to each other, and 
— "old fool" as he was — ^it relieved him thus to address 
himself reproachfully ; he heartily wished he was with them. 
Ah me i how many years had passed since he had ever given 
any woman a thought I 

Like many an ardent youngster, he had paid dearly for 
his first burst of adoration at the shrine of woman. His 
idol had proved a designing trickster, who had well nigh 
ruined him. 

The silver threads in his hair were marking how many a 
long year had passed over his head since then, and he was 
still a bachelor. So, he had vowed, he would always 
remain ; one disfiguring scar in a lifetime was cruel enough. 

His little home, that neplus ultra^ as Nettie had called 
it, now represented the circumference of his wants and his 
ambitions. And yet in the face of these incontrovertible * 
factSy here he was wishing himself in the drawing-room of 
No. 40, in the Company of two young girls. 

With a grim smile he muttered : " Well, they say there's 
safety in nmnbers ; " having come to which proverbially- 
wise conclusion, he opened the door of his house with his 
latch-key. 
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On the whole he feit sati^ed with his moming's work, 
and was pleased to know that he could conscientiously 
devote the rest of the day to his writing and to his books. 

Mrs. O'Neill, his housekeeper, had been his late 
mother's confidential maid. On her mistress's death, the 
faithful creature, who was herseif a widow and childless, 
had installed herseif äs St Helier's housekeeper. 

" As good as a mother, and better than a wife to him," 
was the woman's own account of herseif. She had nursed 
him in his infancy, watched over and participated in the 
few frolics of his somewhat sober boyhood, and proved her 
stedfast devotion to him in the trials of his youth. 

Thus all the barriers which usually keep master and 
servant so far apart, had disappeared between St Helier 
and his old Hibemian nurse, who now mied his home with 
discretion, cleanliness, and economy. 

Such domestic treasures axe rare^ but they may be met 
with occasionally even in the Emerald Isle. St Helier's 
house, his meals, and his linen, were all faulüessly attended 
to by Mrs. O'NeiU. 

" Shure, sur, what Vd ye be afther wantin' a wife for, 
iinless maybe it would be one with a fortin enough to keep 
yeboth?" 

Such was Mrs. O'Neill's worldly-wise rejoinder, when 
her master was in a bantering mood, and told her that he feit 
he was neglecting his duty to humanity by not making 
some pretty girl happy as Mrs. St. Helier. 

But Mrs. O'Neill had no fancy for happiness which 
would entail putting a mistress over her. 

I 2 
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Holding these views, she was not specially pleased to 
l)ehold a whole bevy of young ladies flocking into the 
house on that famous '' musical aftemoon." 

*'And what could the masther be afther with that 
singing lady ? He'd been out this momin' again to see her. 
Was he goin' to marry her?" Such was the tenor of the 
thoughts which had been occupying the housekeeper's 
mind during her master's absence. 

When he retumed she placed his midday chop before 
him, and resolved to attack the subject which had been 
perplexing her all the moming. 

" If you plaze, sur," she said, " have ye bin afther that 
furrin young lady to-day ?" 

" Yes, I have been finding a place for her to live in,* 
said St Helier, willing to indulge Mrs. CNeilFs well-known 
propensity for a little chat on " passing events." 

** Might I be so bould," she resumed in an altered tone, 
which her master knew to be a sure sign of her displeasure, 
as well as the fact of her commencing her speech with an 
apology — "might I be so bould as to ask, sur, if ye're 
makin' up to her ?" 

Had anyone but Mrs. O'Neill made such an inquiry, 
St. Helier would have resented it, but she was privileged, and 
her question made him laugh. To teaze her he answered : 

"Now don*t you think she would make an excellent 
wife for me? I am getting old-now, you know, Kitty." 

" Ah I hould yer tongue with yer ouldness," cried the 
Hibemian hotly. "I hope it ain't a furriner as ye'll be 
afther marryin' when ye do begin " 
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But whatever Klitty's views may have been, she was 
prevented from enlarging upon them, or further edifying her 
master, by that inexorable summons, the hall-bell. 

" A letter, and to wait for an answer, sur," said Mrs. 
O'Neill politely, handing her master the epistle upon an 
artistic lacquer tray. St. Heller prided himself on the 
accurate details of his domestic establishment. 

" What does the woman write to me for ?" he exclaimed, 
as he tore open the note and read the foUowing efifusion 
from the un-English pen of Mrs. Braun : 

"39» Grcat Grenfell Gardens, S.W. 

"Tuesday. 
**MUTCH RESPECKTED Mr. St. HeLIBR, 

" Miss Theodosia, mine daughter, and I have con- 
sider your oflfering, and we will accept him. For the terms 
then, as we arrange this morning. The lady can go in her 
pretty room to-morrow, if she will. 

" You will pardon that I mention it is mine nile for to 
pay the money in avance. And I hope you will not objeck 
to be a garantie for the stränge lady, for sure you are her 
gardien, is it not ? Ven you will bring the lady, we talk 
for all the rest 

'' With a gracefull compliment, I am 

" Your respecktfuU, 

"Johanna Braun.*^ 

"Confound it, this will never do," thought St. Heller, 
aghast at the contents of this semi-Teutonic epistle. "I 
must undeceive ' Mrs. Johanna Braun ' at once." 
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He rose hastily, leaving his chop to get cold on bis 
plate^ to the great annoyance of the faithful Kitty, who feit 
convinced that the singing "furriner" was at the bottom of the 
fit of Indigestion her master would be sure to suffer from, 
after such unwonted interruptions to the regularity of his 
mcals and '' all his ways." 

Regardless of her entreaties to ^ ate a bit," St Helier 
walkcd away into his libraiy, where he sat down and wrote 
asiollows: 

"little GrenfcH Grove, S.W. 

*^ Dear Madam, 

''I hasten to disabuse your mind relative to my 
supposed guardianship of the Signorina« SantarellL 

^'That lad/s father is an old friend of mine. His 
business necessitates his presence in Rome, just as the 
prospective career of the signorina necessitates her Coming 
to London. 

"My friend is a widower, and his means are limited 
There was no choice possible to him, ä propos of his 
daughter's joumey to England. Aware of his dilemma, 
I «fifered to meet the signorina in Paris, where we both 
arrived last Saturday morning. I retumed with the lady 
the same evening. I had further promised th& signor to 
find a suitable home for his daughter, as she prefened 
her independence to being the guest of Mrs. Vivian, a 
lady who was acquainted with the signorina in Rome, 
and who had invited her to reside at her houfie ia^ the 
GaaKlens. 

*' As to terms, etc, the signorina is quite able to arrange 
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theae matters for herseif, and will no doubt refer you to 

Messrs. C , her father's bankers. 

'< I remain, Madam, 

"Yours truly, 

'*EvERARD St. Helixr." 

"There, that's settled, and definitely, I hope," was 
St. Helier's mental comment as he returned to the dining- 
room, where' the tender care of Mrs. O'Neill had already 
substituted a freshly grilled chop for the neglected morsel. 

St Helier, keenly appreciative of such kindly fore- 
thought, and the evident care bestowed on his comfort, 
thanked poor old Kitty with a smiling word, and feeling 
that he had satisfactorily solved a knotty point, enjoyed his 
luncheon, and his pint of Beaune, with renewed zest 
Fresently he settled himself in the easiest chair his library 
contained, for an aftemoon of undisturbed and peaceful 
enjoyment with a favourite author. He had been con- 
siderably ruffled by the occurrences of the morning, and 
therefore doubly appretciated the tianquil comfort of the 
solitary aftemoon. 

But soon after three o'clock the pealing of the hall-bell 
staxtled him again, and presently Mrs. ONeill announced 
Mr. Norman." 

^'Ahl how do yott do? delighted to aee you," said 
St..Helier cordially, as he advanced to meet his visitOR 

But Mr. Norman was stiflf and imresponsive 

<' Pardon me, Mr. St Helier;" here Mr« Nomian 
coughed, and evidently was at a loss how to proceed, for 
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hum and ah ! and eh ! seemed inefficient sounds for the 
commencement of a conversation. 

Still they led him on to his next somewhat startling 
announcement : " I have come to you as a father." 

" God bless me ! what does he mean ? " wondered 
St. Heller, and drew himself iip rather stiffly too, as he 
realised that his visitor was not bound on a pleasant 
mission. 

"As a father," repeated Mr. Norman with renewed 
emphasis. 

" I regret that I cannot enter into your feelings there, 
never having been one," said St. Heller, who was growing 
irritated, but strove to hide his vexation by a forced laugh. 

"I am not here to joke," said Mr. Norman sternly, 
though inwardly thankful to have extricated himself from 
the difficulties which the word " father " had brought him 
to. " I consider, Mr. St. Heller, that you owe me an 
explanation." 

"An explanation of what, pray?" cried St Helier 
promptly, and added : " I am not aware that I have said or 
done anything to necessitate your demanding such of me." 

"You invited my daughters to your house, to meet 
a young lady about whom we know nothing, except that 
she occupies the doubtful position of being under your 
protection, and I must say that I consider you were wanting 
in — in respect towards me, when you invited my daughters 

to meet a person " Mr. Norman was flushed and 

spoke with rising wrath, in proportion to the exterit his 
grievance assumed, as he recounted it. 
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St. Helier, on the contrary, was excessively calm and 
self-contained, though lividly pale. 

When Mr. Norman used the obnoxious tenn " person,' 
St. Helier stopped him with uplifted band. "Excuse me," 
he Said, " if I request you to pause before you allow your- 
self to say another word of a detrimental character of 
my friend the Signorina Santarelli, who has been specially 
recommended to my care by her father, a widower. He 
has been my very good friend for the last fifteen years. 
At his request I undertook the charge of his daughter, 
so far that I promised to find a suitable home for her, and 
to procure her such introductions as will be necessary 
to facilitate her views of becoming a singer in London." 

" Exactly so," said Mr. Norman testily, " and I don't 
think you paid me any compliment, sir, when you selected 
my daughters as associates for a young lady who has evi- 
dently come to England like other adventurous foreigners, 
to see what can be got out of it." This was a familiär griev- 
ance of Mr. Norman's, as has been stated before, and he 
tackled it con amore, or rather con vigore. 

** I assure you I meant it as the highest compliment I 
could pay your daughters, Mr. Norman," said St. Helier, 
who was considerably perplexed by the other's vehemence. 
" I admire them so sincerely, that I feit the best service I 
could do my friend's daughter would be to introduce her to 
them, and I am sure you saw nothing objectionable in the 
girl herseif." 

*'No," said Mr. Norman, cooling as he realised the 
other's unreserved frankness, " indeed, I have nothing to 
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tilge against the lady, who appears all that is excellent ; but 
you must be aware, Mr. St Heller, that a young lady 
exposes herseif to misinterpretation when she accepts the 
protection of a gentleman who is not a relative, who meets 
her in Paris, travels with her, and, once in London, drives 
about with her, makes arrangements for her, and, in fact, 
may be anything to her from the position he appears to 
assume." 

The tnith of these remarks came home to Mr. St 
Heller, and gave them the power to sting. 

With angry resentment he replied : " I aÜow no one to 
question my private aflfairs, or course of action. As you 
object to your daughters having met and formed an 
acquaintance with the Signorina Santarelli, 1 am sorry. In 
future I would suggest that your objections should be 
extended to myself also — ^since I am the real delinquent." 

'' By no means I " cried Mr. Norman hastily. He did 
not wish or intend to have a rupture with St. Heller. 

But that gentleman was sore, and angry too, now. He 
feit that he had placed himself in an awkward position, 
and bitterly resented the bruise he had received in con- 
sequence. 

In his pride, which would brook na interference, he 
determined to cast these consequences aside. 

" I have no desire to alter our friendly intercourse, I 
assure you," continued Mr. Norman amicably; for his 
wrath, which was not deep, had all evaporated by this 
time; ^'but my daughters are motherless» and my anxiety 
on their account is therefore doubled. My second girl is 
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already too romantically inclined, and I do not wish her to 
associate with people who may give latitude to her views." 

Poor little Estella ! When her Jather spoke of her, it 
went hard with St Heller to persist in his determination to 
withdraw from all acquaintance with her family, for Estella 
interested him i2i more than he dared to allow, even to 
himself. He thought, on one or two occasions, that he 
had noticed certain signs which, had he been more vain or 
sanguine, he might have construed into mute avowals of 
something very like preference for himself." 

Still a man seldom forgives an Imputation cast upon 
his savoirfaire^ and the very fact of certain vague misgivings 
on his own part made him all the more firm in contending 
that his course had been the right one through,ont. 

" I regret," he said coldly, " that I should have been 
guilty of what you deem an injustice to your daughters, 
Mr. Norman, and but trust that you will consider the error 
repaired by all intercourse ceasing between us for the 
future." 

He rose from his chair as he spoke, and thus obliged 
Mr. Norman to do the same. Both feit that the interview 
was at an end. 

" No doubt that is the better course," replied Mr. 
Norman, in an equally frosty manner. 

And so the two men parted, both secretly sorry that 
they had let their pride get the better of their discretion, 
both realising that they had lost something. 

"I daresay the girl is right enough," thought Mr. 
Norman, as he walked home füll of misgivings as to how 
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he should account to his girls for the coolness between 
St. Heller and himself. 

But he was consoled by the reflection that if St Heller 
meant to marry Hilda, as seemed probable enough now, it 
would be as well for his girls not to grow too fond of the 
barrister. He half suspected that his romantic Estella was 
that way inclined already ; if so, the break was better now 
than later on. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A LITTLE SPECULATION. 

Before Mr. Norman had put his latch-key into the door 
of No. 40, he had resolved to keep his own counsel as 
regarded his interview with Mr. St. Heller, and its deplorable 
results. 

He had come to the conclusion that discretion, or rather 
silence, would be the best policy on his part, until some 
opportunity occurred which would necessitate hjs broachlng 
the disagreeable subject to his daughters. 

Estella and Nettie rejoiced when they found that their 
father had apparently no Intention of further reproving them 
for that clandestlne visit of Hilda's. 

During the signorina's interview with Estella, she had 
so captivated that romantic young person that it would 
indeed have been a bitter blow to her had Mr. Norman 
tabooed their future intercourse. 

Estella was now looking forward with the greatest im- 
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patience to the day that would see Hilda fairly installed as 
an inmate of No. 39, and thus constitute her one of the 
Grenfellians, whom, with few exceptions, the Normans looked 
upon as a vast family circle. 

Mary, having heard the report of both her sisters, on 
her return from Bayswater deemed it advisable to call upon 
Mrs. Braun herseif, to ascertain further particulars regarding 
the signorina. 

Mary chose an opportune moment for her visit, for St 
Helier's letter to Mrs. Braun arrived with her, and the old 
lady, who was evidently much impressed by the sisterly 
anxieties which her visitor confided to her, lent Mary the 
satisfactory letter to show to Mr. Norman. 

He listened to his daughter's account of the signorina 
with silent attention, and then read St. Helier's letter with- 
out a word of comment. Secretly, however, he was con- 
gratulating himself on his previous reticence. 

" Since Mrs. and Miss Braun have undertaken the 
surveillance of the signorina, there can be no further 
objection to our girls meeting her," he said indißerently ; 
and, after a moment's reflection, added, " you must guard 
them against too close an intimacy with the foreigner, 
Mary; for Estella, especially, such companionship is not 
desirable." 

Mary feit very much inclined to ask a leading question 
äp'opos of St. Helier, but she, like her father, had proved 
that reticence is often synonymous with discretion. 

" I called upon Mrs. Vivian, as you wished me to do, 
father," she informed him. 
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'^I Am glad of that/' said he. 

"Shß received me most amicably," continued Mary, 
"and has asked me to bring the girls round on Monday 
aftemoon to take tea with her ; and I have promised to de 
so. Her account of the signorina was eminently satisfactory 
also. She has but one fault to find with her, and that is 
her ' proud reserve.' " 

" Ah ! " remarked Mr. Norman, and hastily changed 
the subject, which was becoming irksome to him, by 
inquiring how the Shoddy-Princess had fumished her 
house. 

"Magnificence and lavish display tu-e too feeble to 
express the overwhelming gorgeousness of her fumiture and 
the style of decoration," said Mary laughing, as she adopted 
Nettie's superlatives. " I feel that my powers of descrip- 
tion are not equal to the wonders of Mrs. Vivian's 
establishment," she added ; " Nettie will do them justice on 
Monday. You don't mind the girls going there with me, 
do you, father?" 

" Not in the least," said he, and hastened to leave the 
room, and thus to avoid the necessity of any further expla- 
nation. 

He walked out through the open window into the 
Gardens, and again congratulated himself on the easy 
manner in which he had managed this difficult affair. As 
for its possible consequences, he consoled himself with the 
thought that Time, the universal healer, would soon mend 
the slight rupture between St. Helier and himself — which, 
after all, was but skin deep. 
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On the foUowing Saturday afternoon, the Honble. Mrs. 
Toegoode called upon Miss Norman. Finding Mary in the 
drawing-room, the visitor apologised, and asked if she 
might See Estella, for whom she had a special message from 
the countess dowager. 

" I quite thought yau were Miss Norman, my dear," 
Said the authoress, embracing her " dear young friend " 
with effusion. 

Her pretended ignorance of the existence of an eider 
daughter, made the task Adela-ida had set herseif less 
difficult 

She had obtained one card from " the dear Dow," for 
the At-Home on the i6th, and that hospitable peeress had 
wamed " Addie " that she would be permitted to introduce 
one friend only on that occasion, instead of the proverbial 
half-dozen, who usually strutted or fluttered in her wake. 

Sweet tempered Addie took this caution very good- 
naturedly, and instead of in any sense resenting it, at once 
Said : " I promise you TU make the very best use of the one 
card, my dear Dow, by giving it to one of the prettiest and 
nicest girls you have ever seen." 

That girl was Estella Norman, for whom Adela-ida had 
conceived one of her sudden and gushing " friendships," 
and whom she had resolved to chaperon to the great 
At-Home herseif. As for the signorina, poor Addie's 
economical intentions in regard to that musical lady had 
been forestalled, for Mrs. Vivian had already called upon 
Hilda with a card from the countess. How that card came 
into Mrs. Vivian's hands must be explained. 
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On the occasion of their first meeting, Peregrine Latimer 
had been much impressed by the magnificent tollet and 
arrogant bearing of the Shoddy-Princess- 

Well versed in the study of human nature, Latimer 
had no trouble in making a mental diagnosis of the 
American, and very soon discovered the direct route to 
Mrs. Vivian's favour, which he was anxious to obtain. 

Acting on his conclusions, he baited a trap for the am- 
bitious American, and elected to be present at the moment 
in which she would be likely to make her first nibble. 

Latimer's method of toasting the cheese was to induce 
the countess dowager to call upon the Shoddy-Princess, 
whom he described as such to her eccentric ladyship. 

The countess was undoubtedly "peculiar" in her 
ways, her likes, and her dislikes, but she was thoroughly 
consistent. 

She preferred her younger delicate and thriftless son, 
the Honourable Benjamin Raynewater, to the sedate, 
pedantic, and eminently "correct" first-bom, the present 
earl, who was too much of a "prig" in manner and 
politics to suit the advanced liberal views of her ladyship. 

The Honourable Benjamin, a feckless consumptive 
youth, had some years ago been sent out to Melbourne for 
the sake of the voyage. 

He arrived at the Australian port lonely and wretched, 
mentally and physically in a despondent condition. 

Thus Latimer, the prosperous sheep-farmer, had dis- 
covered the youth, to whom he showed great kindness and 
every possible attention. 
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Young Benjamin, feeling himself in temporary exile, 
though not absolutely outlawed, formed a strong attach- 
ment for Peregrine Latimer, and when that gentleman was 
"homeward bound," he brought urgent letters of recom- 
mendation from the Honourable Mr. Raynewater to his 
fond mamma, which insured the ex-Colonial a cordial 
welcome from her ladyship, who soon grew personally 
attached to the merry silver-haired giant At first she liked 
him for the sake of her absent Benjamin, but very soon on 
his own account. 

He was so worldly-wise, so amusing, had such a fund of 
anecdote, and such wonderful powers of resource. 

Latimer thoroughly understood the weird machinations 
of the Stock Exchange too, and had a peculiar facility in 
the manipulation of money. Twice already had he con- 
verted a five-pound note into twenty golden sovereigns for 
her ladyship, who enjoyed these little gambling transactions 
much as she did every other proceeding that might be 
considered "irregulär." 

She knew Latimer managed this coup for her by his 
clever mode of investment, though he modestly called it 
" a ready-money trick," and how he laughed as he said so ! 
The countess, secretly pocketing her sovereigns, feit her- 
seif entitled to laugh heartily too. She knew she could 
trust Latimer, and that these little speculations of hers 
would not be spoken of to any outsider. 

Such clevemess, combined with discretion, had soon 
raised the Australian immensely in her ladyship's esteem. 
He was perfectly aware now that she was both ready and 
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willing to serve him, if this should be in her power. When 
he, therefore, requested the countess to ob%e him by 
leaving her caxd at the house of her new zieighboiii:, Mis. 
'Vivian, he feit assured of her ladyship's consent 

Iiideed, he gained that and the three At-Home cards he 
specially desired for the i6th, without any difläcolty. Two 
were required for Mrs. Vivian and Ronald, and one ibr that 
wonderful singer in whom Mr. St Helier appeared to take 
so great an interest 

And how about poor Theodosia? Was Mr. Latimer 
ignorant of the intense desire agitating that gentle tnaiden to 
be present at the great At-Home ? 

If so, it was cruel of him not to exert himself a little on 
behalf of a lady so manifestly devoted to hinL A word 
from him at this ta£L& would have obtained the open-sesame 
Card with which poor Dosie might have stepped into the 
drawing-room of a countess, which presented the idea of 
dysiiun to her untutored ambition. 

And yet that word was never spoken by the man on 
whom she had lately lavished such care, comfort, and 
attention as he would scarcely have received had he been 
the master of No. 39, instead of simply a " guest," and a 
guest on whom Mrs. Braun was beginning to look with less 
fävour, since there was a considerable balance on her books 
against this special favourite of Dosie's. 

The spinster had most eamestly implored her motheron 
no account to importune him for such a trifie. 

''He knows my rules, he knows my terms, and he 
should keep it,'^ said Mrs. Braun crossly. '^NothiDg 
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gives me so much vexation as any unpunctuality in the 
pajnnent" 

" Promise jrou won't ask him until after the i6th, dear 
mamma," pleaded Theodosia, clinging to a förlorn hope. 

" It will make no matter to him, mine child, or to me," said 
the cid lady, touched by the gentleness of Theodosia's look 
and tone ; " but I will give him tili the 2oth, as you wish it." 

Mr. Latimer feit that he had been directly instrumental 
in launching Mrs. Vivian on the smooth surface of London 
Society, or what the credulous American construed as such, 
since he had obtained the promise of the countess to call 
upon her neighbour. 

" Provided you don't inveigle me into going when La 
Shoddy is at home," was her ladyship's condition, and this 
Latimer promised to arrange satisfactorily. 

He was now a constant and an ever-welcome visitor at the 
startlingly-magnificent residence over which the Shoddy- 
Princess reigned with such conscious pride, asking for and 
accepting the manifold suggestions of her new ally and 
adviser as to improvements in the style and decoration of 
her mansion with complimentary alacrity. He accompanied 
her on Shopping expeditions too, and under his direction 
she selected and purchased Japanese curios and European 
China to an extent that fairly amazed the shopkeeper, 
although the visit of the wealthy American had been 
previously announced to him by Mr. Latimer, who may 
have had some personal, though private, interest in these 
lavish purchases, beyond the gratification of seeing the 
« princess "" squandering her money. 

K 2 
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It was on their retum from one öf the most extensive 
and protracted of these Shopping expeditions that Mrs. 
Vivian found the card of the countess dowager awaiting 
her, and soon overcoming the momentary regret at her 
absence from home, said she thoroughly appreciated the 
fact that her ladyship had chosen to come round in the 
moming, which was truly neighbourly and informaL 

Latimer quite agreed with Mrs. Vivian, and willingly 
accepted her cordial invitation to stay and share her 
belated luncheon. 

"Ronald has gone to Cambridge to look up some 
friends of his," she explained, as she and her guest sat 
down to table. " He is not much pleasure or comfort to me, 
that son of mine," she added. " He has a craze for what 
he calls ' artistic studies,' and there's just nothing practical 
or commercial in his Constitution ; perhaps that's the reason 
he and I don*t get along first-rate together." 

Mother and son certainly were somewhat unsympathetic, 
^ut wisely agreed to difTer amicably, each one going his or 
her way, without in the least interfering with the other. 

In Rome they had occasionally come into violeat 
Kollision, in regard to Ronald's perverse admiration for the 
Signorina Santarelli ; but then his mother, seeing that he 
suffered acutely, had ignored her personal objections, and 
come to his aid. 

Her mediation was not successful. Still Ronald had 
appreciated her good intentions, and now resigned himself 
by tacitly acquiescing in his mothefs novel pastime of 
laying siege to the higher circles of I-.ondon society. So 
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she went on in her ambitious career unchecked, and Ronald 
was left to his pursuits unhindered also. 

Mr. Latimer rejoiced to find that the luncheon was to be 
en tiie-ä-iiUf and exerted himself throughout the meal to 
entertain and please his voluble hostess. 

"We will take our coffee in my boudoir," said Mrs. 
Vivian, rising and leading the way to that treasure-house of 
ormolu, lacquer, Persian rugs, and gold-embroidered satins. 

"These everlasting advertisements will send me crazy 
one day, I guess," she said, lifting up a handful of open- 
ended missives, which the book-post had brought her that 
moming. 

Latimer raised his eyebrows inquiringly, and thrust his 
right hand into the breast-pocket of his coat, as he settled 
himself in an attitude of attention. He leant back in the 
comfortable spring-backed armchair which Mrs. Vivian had 
indicated to him as surprisingly " cunning." 

" Can I be of any assistance, Mrs. Vivian?" he asked 
with an encouraging smile. 

'*Wal, I don't exactly know/' said she. "You see, the 
fact is that people have found out IVe got some money, 
and it seems as if they couldn't allow me to get rid of it in 
my own way, for the hundreds of circulars I get about paid- 
up capital, insurances, and Stocks and shares would puzzle 
the brains of a City man, I'm sure ; so you^U guess what 
they do for me." 

" Can I be of assistance to you in any way ?" repeated 
Latimer eagerly. 

" Indeed you can," she replied ; " for the fact is I have 
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a sum at my disposal just now, the proceeds of some houses 
just sold for me in New York, and I want to put a part of 
the money out at a profitable rate of interest." 

Latimefs hand was thrust still farther into that capadous 
breast-pocket, but he did not speak as yet. 

Mrs. Vivian went back to her writing-table, and took up 
a Pamphlet she had reserved when she threwthe others 
aside. 

" This came to me this moming," she said ; *' but ifs 
not so foolish as the rest, and I confess it has taken my 
famcy, for it's real cunning." 

Seating herseif by Mr. Latimer's side, she offered it to 
him. 

"This is most extraordinary," he exclaimed, with his genial 
laogh, and at this moment drew forth a similar pamphlet 
from that mysterious pocket of his. '^/believe in this, Mis. 
Vivian," he said, in his tone of conviction ; " and I have 
just been elected Honorary Secretary to the Great Anti- 
Bee Company." 

" How wonderfiil f* she cried, delighted as she heard 
this announcement. " I liked this project better than any 
IVe heard of as yet ; indeed, I took to it from the moment 
I read the prospectus through. It's so natural, and so 
useful, and is sure to be taken up by the million. It's the 
very notion to find favour in America j and we do know 
how to make money iA the States, don't we, now?'* 

" Indeed, yes," said Latimer pleasantly. 

" You make your millions there as easily as our Company 
wiU make honey for the mülions here." 
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"Thafs so," cried Mra Vivian, clapping her bcjewdled 
hands j " and what a mercjr to do away with those buzzing 
beesf and thdr troublesome stdngs. For my part IVe just a 
real craze for honey, and I'd like to join any scheme whidi 
will bring a good supply of the artide on to the break&st- 
table of dther Britishers or Yankees." 

" I agree with you entirely, Mrs. Vivian," cried Latimer 
cordially ; " and in promising my unflagging energy and my 
steady suppoit to this Company, I feel that it is not only 
as a good investment for some spare cash of mine that I am 
exerting mysdf, but because I can thus provemyself \«4iat I 
aspire to be, a philanthropist in the highest sense o£ the 
Word. What could be better for the moral devation of the 
species than the constant supply of sweet nutriment to the 
body, the sensitive home of the soul ? " Mr. Latimer shook 
his " noble " head meditatively, and tossed his silvery locks 
from his face with the graceful movement which Theodosia 
so much admired« 

Mrs. Vivian smiled by way of response to her adviser^s 
fine sentiments, but these had really been considerabl7 
beyond her comprehension, and she eagerly took advantage 
of his meditative pause to retum to the more practical part 
of their discussion by making nünute inquiries into the 
number of shares, the liability of thdr holders, and the 
aggregate capital of the Great Anti-Bee Company, which 
undertook to supply honey to the million at 3d. per Ib. 

Mr. Latimer, who could be the most matter-of-&ct and 
busines&-like of men, whenever commerdal interests wei:e 
involved, immediately abandoned the discourse ori philaxt-^ 
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thropy, in which he had allowed himself to indulge, and 
surprised and delighted bis attentive listener by the precision 
of detail with whicb he now elaborated the great Anti-Bee 
scheme, proving to her, in self-asserting figures, tbat an 
Investment in ten shares, at ;f loo each, must give her at 
hast thirty per cent interest for her money, besides leaving 
the sharesy i>. the actual property, in her own hands, to be dis- 
posed of at more tempting premiums after a time, or certainly 
to enable her at any moment to recover her original outlay. 

Mrs. Vivian, who prided herseif on her knowledge of 
iigures and on her genius for speculation, followed the 
intricacies of the arithmetical puzzle Mr. Latimer was 
elaborating for her with growing interest 

When she feit she had thoroughly grasped the compre- 
hensive view of enormous profits opening before her dazzied 
eyes, she tumed them upon Mr. Latimer, and gravely 
confronting him, said : 

" Then I may understand that, as a friend, you would 
advise me to invest the sum I spoke of in this scheme 
lather than in any other you know of ? " 

" Most emphatically yes^^ said Mr. Latimer, bringing 
his clenched fist so heavily down upon the frail ebony 
table on which the pamphlets, the arithmetical diagnosis, 
and the inkstand were resting, that it seemed to shudder 
under his emphatic blow. 

** And what is the sum you would like to invest with us, 
Mrs. Vivian ? " he asked ; and it was now his tum to con- 
front the Shoddy-Princess, whose glance he met with intense 
interest in his. 
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"Two thousand pounds ! " she answered ; "that is the 
sum I shall receive from New York on the i5th." 

"The day before the great At-Home?" suggested 
Latimer. 

" Yes," Said she slowly, and a look of vexation contracted 
her brow as she added : " I really had set my heart on going 
there; but suppose there's no possibility now, since the 
Hon. Mrs. Toegoode has not kept faith with me ? I did 
reckon on her^ and I showed her a heap of attention in 
Paris " 

The American spoke almost plaintively. 

"I imagined you would like to be present at the 
countess's reception," said Latimer, smiling blandly, " so I 
endeavoured to forestall your wishes." 

As he spoke he drew forth the invitation-cards from his 
pocketbook, and handed them to the delighted lady. 

"Now, this is real good of you, Mr. Latimer," she 
cried, and he feit that he had indeed baited his trap 
successfully. 

"You really desire me to secure you shares to the 
amount of two thousand pounds ? " he asked, as she was 
fingering the large pasteboards which were to open the 
doors of " real high life " to her. 

" Most certainly, if you will be so good," said she. " If 
you will call on the moming of the i5th, I can either hand 
the money to you here, or we can proceed to the offices of 
the Company together." 

" I will not fail you," he replied promptly, and after a 
pause, added : " I would make a Suggestion to you which 
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you may like to adopt I have obtained another card from 
the countess for the Signorina Santarelli, whom I named as 
your friend." 

Mrs. Vivian's face betrayed displeasure. 

'•' For a good reason, of course," said Latimer quickly. 
''The countess loves music; and adores opeiatic smging; 
but her ladyship does not care to pay ;£'2o for the pleasure 
of one scena, when she can hear a whole opera from her 
stall for a guinea. Therefore, I mentioned the signorina as 
your friend. If you chaperon her, and then request her to 
sing, the countess will thoroughly appredate the &your 
you are doing her, do you see ? " 

'' Indeed, and I do ! " replied the American^ radiant 
smiles having cleared all the threatening frowns airay; 
" and I do think, of all the clever cunning mezx I ever met, 
you're the most scl'* 

Latimer bowed gratefully, although he did not qoite 
approve of the second adjective in Mrs. Viviaa's conq>fr 
mentary phrasej but then she was not English, and gase a 
Strange meaning to some words. 

" / am fully convinced that 3rou will not r^et yoor 
proposed investment in the Anti-Bee Company," he säd 
presently ; " still it might be more satisfactory to you first 
to consult your lawyer on the advisability of connecting 
yourself with an enterprise which is still in its infimcy ?" 

"I hate lawyers,*' cried Mrs. Vivian flushingj "andif 
they were known by the name they deserve, they would all 
be called thieves ! " 

'' My dear madam ! " cried Latimer, aghast at this ua- 
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English vehemence, but added in a veiy gentle tone : 
''Although I am obliged to protest against your harsh 
judgment on the legal profession, I cannot but feel gratified 
by the fact of your trusting me without first Consulting a 
solicitor. For xny part^ I have na cause to be giateful to 
them as a class either.'^ 

" I hate the whole lot l " cried Mrs. Vivian ; " I never 
will go through the absurd form of Consulting men whom I 
distnist as rascals.. Now, don't you look horrified, Mr. 
Latimer j you know their dirty ways as well as I do." 

Latimer shot a curious look at hei flushed face from 
under his heavy brows, then tossed his silvery locks away 
with a jerk, and blandly smiled as she continued l 

*' I've got my fathefs money and plenty of it, for he 
once ' Struck ile»' I was his only chiid» and bis fortune 
was left me ia my own right, and with it some of his fine 
business capacity toa He never trusted the cam^ying 
lawyeis. in his tjme, and so he kept his innings pretty tight^ 
and I meaa to walk in his footsteps. I'm my own legal 
adviser, and instead of permitting any cheating lawyer, 
either a Britisher or an Amencan, to help himself to my 
dollaxsy I intend to make a few thousands on my own 
account. You said as true a thing to Mr. Norman the 
other day as I evei heaxd ' Money begets money/ were 
your words, and 111 proye the wisdom of your remack 
before I'm a year olden" 

" The Misses Norman are in the drawing-room, madam/* 
announced the footman^opening the door of the boudoir. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LATIMER TO THE RESCUE. 

" I WILL be with them directly," said Mrs. Vivian rising, 
and tuming to Mr. Latimer she added : " You will stay and 
take some tea with us, will you not ? " 

Latimer, whose spirits were more than usually exuberant 
this aftempon, assented with alacrity, and offering his arm 
to the American with that profuse show of gallantry which 
she so much admired as indicative of " polish," was con- 
ducted to the drawing-room, where the Misses Norman 
were waiting. 

" My darling girls, I am delighted indeed," cried Mrs. 
Vivian, imitating the effusive style of a certain titled lady 
whom she had met and admired at a distance in Rome; a 
lady who assumed airs of intense admiration and affection 
for girls in general, and who always addressed her particular 
favourites as " my darling girl, or girls," as the case might 
be. Determined to copy her aristocratic model accurately, 
the Shoddy-Princess now • approached the Norman girls 
with extended amis, and, to their manifest surprise, kissed 
each in tum on either cheek, and loudly congratulated them 
on their charming appearance. "Only my dear Miss 
Estella looks a little delicate," she said, and added in- 
sinuatingly : " Too much gaiety, night vigils, late hours, my 
child? Indeed this must not be. Looks are of such infinite 
importance to young ladies, don't you know ?" 

" Your brilliant sister certainly does not seem as ani- 
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mated as usual, Miss Nettie," whispered Mr. Latimer, laying 
his large band patemally on Nettie's Shoulder. 

Nettie shrank from his touch as though it scorched her. 
" I do so hate being pawed by anybody," she afterwards 
explained to Mary, who had noticed this abrupt movement 
on the Bab/s part. 

Quite aware of the astonishment with which Mr. Latimer 
regarded her, she replied to his remark with unusual 
civility. 

" It's not gaiety that makes Estella look so pale and 
wom," she said also in a whisper ; " it's work, You can't 
imagine how she devotes herseif to her writing." Seeing 
a look of inquiring interest in Mr. Latimer's keen brown 
eyes, Nettie, warming to her subject, unfolded the mystery 
of the growing MS., and dwelt on the wondrous attractions 
of " Gwendolen " and " Reginald," who had already pro- 
ceeded on their chequered career so far as the middle of 
the second volume. 

After the girls had partaken of tea, during which there 
had been much animated and desultory chat, of which the 
dowagefs approaching soirke formed the leading topic, 
Mr. Latimer found an opportunity to say to Estella : 

" A little bird has whispered to me that you are writing 
a novel. Now, any work inspired by such evident talent as 
yours, and written by your fair hands under the guidance 
of your beautiful eyes musi be admirable, of that I am 

convinced." 

" Really, Mr. Latimer, I don't know what reason you 
can have for such a conclusion," said Estella nervously, and 
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flushed by that tell-tale cdour of hers, which always bore 
witness to every unusual emotion on her part 

"Ah I but I have a reason, and a very good one," said 
Latimer, and his eyes seemed to conoborate his Statement 
by their overt glance of admiration. 

Estella was young, romantic, ambitions, perhaps a little 
exalüe, certainly she loved admiiation, and praise always 
encouraged her. 

Of late she had received scant tribute to her undeniable 
charms, and her talents were languishing for want of the 
stimulant of encouraging words; therefore she listened to 
Mr. Latimer in astonishment at first, and then with an 
undeniable feeling of gratification. 

He at least appreciated her, and though she had not 
liked him hitherto, she had alwa3rs considered him derer. 
It is most delightful to be appreciated, thought poor 
Estella, and with a sudden revulsion of feeling she wished 
this admiration could have come to her from another. Bnt, 
alas ! that other had neither admiration nor interest for her. 
His thoughts were concentrated on Hilda, whose channiog 
maimer and glorious voice had entranced him. 

''If you are thinking of Publishing your book, Miss 
Estella," said Mr. Latimer, suddenly breaking in upon her 
day-dreams, " I think I can materially assist you." 

^^ ReallyV^ cried Estella, brightening as she had not 
done for many days past 

"Really," answered Latimer decisively. **I will teil 
you how to set about it in the Gardens presently." 

" We shall be there all the evening," said Estella, " and, 
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oh 1 1 thank you so much, Mr. Latimer." Theo, seeing that 
her sisteis had risen, Estella went to her hostess, thanked 
her for " such a pleasant aftemoon," and bid her good-bye. 

What vas Mr. Latimer going to say to her in the 
Gaxdois? she wondered. He reaUy spoke as though 
Owendolen, her brain's most precious firstborn, were soon 
to see the light in print. No wonder she " walked on air," 
as Nettie declared, laughing gaily, and added: "What a 
humbug you are, Stella. How could you thank Mrs. 
Vivian for such a pleasant aftemoon, when there was no 
Ronald and no Mr. St. Helier, and not even ' a musical 
friend' to enliven our dulness?" 

"I foifnd Mr. Latimer very entertaining to-day," said 
Estella waraily, "and you and Mary played your overture 
charmingly." 

"Praise from Sir — what d'ye call him? — is praise 
indeed," cried Nettie ; "and now let us make a rush to be 
up at the tennis-net first." So sapng, she laughingly 
bounded across the Gardens, foUowed more sedately by 
her eider sisters. They were in no particular hurry, neither 
croquet nor the far more enticing lawn-tennis offered any 
special attraction to them. 

Mary, after her promise to Mr. Latimer at that oft- 
xenaembered and constantly-quoted first dinner-party, had 
feit herseif compelled to make an £ffort at lawn-tennis, but 
her very mild attempts at "hitting" exposed her to so 
much fault-finding and derision, that she very soon desisted 
from a game which necessitated far more romping than she 
considered becoming in. any but very young girls. 
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Mary was by nature somewhat formal in manner, speech, 
and appearance, and any violent exertion did not appear to 
her to coincide with her notions of what was ladylike. 

Estella enjoyed a gäme now and then, but this evening 
she was far too much pre-occupied by her anticipation of 
what Mr. Latimer might have to say to her, to undertake 
any more active occupation than sitting and waiting 
expectantly for him. 

Jonathan was already at his post, and he and Nettie 
together had very speedily organised the two contending 
factions at the tennis-nets, and were soon themselves entirely 
absorbed by the game. 

Mary, catching sight of Mrs. Braun, who was just enter- 
ing the Gardens from No. 39, went to meet the old lady, 
with whom she always greatly enjoyed a chat, and who 
to-day would no doubt have plenty to teil concerning her 
new boarder, who, as Mary believed, had taken up her 
residence at No. 39 some days previously. 

" Yes, the signorina is quite at home with us already," 
said Mrs. Braun in answer to Mar/s inquiries, " and very 
happy indeed she does make herseif. Her voice, it is the 
most beautifuUest I have ever heard, and with all that 
talent she has no vanity, no conceitedness, but is just as 
goot and as true and as innocent as a harmless calf, of who 
she has the loving eyes." 

Mrs. Braunes tenderly sympathetic tone made up for the 
lack of eloquence in her somewhat dubious description of 
Hilda's charms. 

" I am glad you find the young lady such an acquisition 
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to your circle," said Mary. " Is she not Coming into the 
Gardens this evening ? " 

" I make her promise to rejoin me in one hour," replied 
Mrs. Braun. "She is a goot daughter, and she is now 
writing to her father a veiy long letter of all the news that is 
happen to her in this last week." 

"You really should not have gone out and left the 
signorina alone in the house, just as Mr. Latimer came 
home, mamma," said Theodosia, suddenly appearing before 
her Startled mother, and speaking in her harshest and most 
reproachful tones. 

Mary glanced from the angry daughter to her perplexed 
parent with a strong feeling of indignation rising in her 
mind against the former. 

" You need not be anxious, dear Mrs. Braun," she said re- 
assuringly, as the old ladywas preparing to retum indoors,and 
thus pacify her cross Dosie ; "and pray don't think of moving, 
for Mr. Latimer has just come in by the little gate, and is 
sitting talking to my sister at the farther end of the Gardens." 

" He was shut up away in his study, and the signorina 
was writing in her own room, so I could tink it no great 
härm to come out for a liddel fresh air myself den," the old 
lady said apologetically. 

"You were quite right, dear Mrs. Braun," repeated 
Mary emphatically, and added : "I am quite sure your 
daughter agrees with me, and is pleased to see you enjoying 
a rest out-of-doors." 

" Oh 1 I don't care one way or the other," retorted 
Theodosia, still speaking snappishly. She was watching 
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Estella's pleased reception of Mr. Latimer in momentarily 
rising wrath. 

" I really think that the only way to keep girls within 
the bounds of decorum in these wicked days would be to 
lock them up altogether. It seems as if no man is safe 
from their attentions now that they run about unchaperoned 
in all directions." 

" You vill not that I lock you up, mine Dosie ? " asked 
her mother, smiling kindly at what she thought her daughter 
meant as a joke. 

" Oh dear no ! " cried Dosie, tossing her head. " I have 
too much self-respect, thank heaven ! ever to expose myself 
to the too marked attentions of any gentleman." 

Mary devoutly wished that Nettie had been near enough 
to hear this fervid declaration, and could quite imagine the 
alacrity with which the mischievous Baby would mimic 
Theodosia's most uncalled-for exculpation. 

" I have been thinking over that little matter we weie 
speaking about, very attentively, Miss Estella," said Latimer, 
comfortably taking a seat on the bench the authoress was 
occupying. "The first desideratum for you is permission 
to go to the countess's next At-Home. If you ca^ obtain 
your father's sanction, and will be present on the i6th, I 
will make sure that Mr. Snereton shall be there to meet you, ^ 
He is the editor of " The Lyre," you know, and publishes a 
Reader — i.e. a serial novel, in the columns of his joumaL 

" He is very enterprising and prides himself on patro- 
nising novelty of all kinds. If he meets you in society he 
cannot fail to be charmed with you — cela va sans dire; so 
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pray don't deny the soft impeachment And then, as he 
is a very devoted admirer of le beaux sexe^ the chances 
are that he will at once make some arrangements with you 
about your story." 

Estella listened with ever-growing interest to thisromantic 
and novel account of the mode of procedure adopted by 
Mr. Latimer's editorial friend. 

How very very far this gentle version was from the 
hard truth the poor girl had not the remotest idea. 

She had heard something of the difficulties aspiring 
authors occasionally meet with, and had even read not long 
before a heart-rending account of the weary pilgrimages, 
the sickening disappointments, the repeated and sometimes 
cruel refusals given to work which, in spite of denial and 
discouragement, had yet ultimately found its way into print, 
and been triumphantly received by an exultant and discrimi- 
nating public. The brilliant finale of this tragedy of 
authorship had made a far deeper Impression on Estella 
than the depressing tale of woe, the fiery ordeal of rebuffs, 
and dejection, and hungry despondency. Those were 
harrowing details written in that life's history only to work 
upon the reader's sympathetic feelings, and to prepare 
him, or rather her (Estella's notion of the genus "reader" 
was strictly feminine at this time), for the glorious reaction 
of the concluding chapters in which virtue was triumphant, 
modest industry rewarded, and the literary heroine pro- 
naoted to the first rank among the authors of the day. 

How much simpler and more inviting Mr. Latimer's 
account sounded. 

L 2 
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Estella's young ambition found the notion of going, 
seeing, and conquering, very congenial, and resolved that 
this should be the course she would pursue on the night of 
the i6th. Caüte qtu coüte she must be present at the 
dowager's At-Home. On that she was fully resolved. 

Having arrived at this decision, she imparted it to 
Mr. Latimer. 

" Quite right," said he ; " no end of literary folks, swells, 
and others, will go to the dowager's. Her ladyship's house 
is a recogfdsed rendezvous for talent and eccentricity of all 
kinds. Very often the two go together/' 

" How intensely I shall enjoy all that/' said Estella 
eagerly ; " I feel as if I could scarcely await the coming of 
that happy day." 

" Ah Miss Estella 1" cried Latimer, having attentively 
watched the varying expressions of her bright face, "I 
only wish / had the chance of turning publisher for your 
sake, we'd make a colossal fortune together, Tm quite sure 
of that. You would write all the stories, and I should 
bring the whole strength of my commercial experience to 
bear on the most efFective launching of them. That would 
tum out well, wouldn't it now ? " 

" You know best, Mr. Latimer," said Estella modestly, 
and added : " I'm sure, if you would promise to accept 
"Gwendolen," I heartily wish you would tum publisher or 
editor, or whatever the correct title may be." 

"In any case, allow me most eamestly to wish you 
every possible success, my dear young lady," he said ; and, 
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possessing himself of her hand, he pressed it heartily by 
way of encouragement. 

Theodosia saw this friendly (?) demonstration, put her 
own construction upon it, and wished she was a man that 
she might swear. 

Nettie, whose attention had wandered from the game 
for some time past, had been considerably puzzled and 
interested by the evidently absorbing conversation which 
was so entirely engrossing her sister. 

The Baby's interest, however, changed into absolute 
dismay when she caught sight of Mr. St. Helier, who had 
entered the Gardens from the Grove gate, and very leisurely 
sauntered close up to where Estella and Mr. Latimer were 
indefinitely prolonging that strangely confidential con- 
versation. 

Nettie saw them putting their heads together, and 
noting with angry impatience that both were far too much 
absorbed in each other to perceive Mr. St. Helier, who took 
up his Position at a little distance from, and at the back of, 
the seat occupied by that deeply-engrossed couple. 

For a moment Nettie feit tempted to bid Jonathan go 
and whisper the news of St. Helier's vicinity into her sister's 
aar. But a sudden remembrance of the lamentable failure 
of her last attempt at diplomatic combination checked the 
Baby, who feared that Johnny's awkwardness might cause 
Estella considerable embarrassment. 

Oh ! why would Stella keep staring straight into Mr. 
Latimer's great goggle eyes, when the man she adir<xiyfas 
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ünpatienüy waiting for a glance from her, and evidently 
suflfering under her cruel indifFerence? 

These were poor Nettie's agitated thoughts as she, hdp- 
less herseif (because she dared npt stir from her post at this 
critical moment), watched the mischief going on within a 
few yards of her. 

She feit as if she could willingly have taken Estella by 
the Shoulders and shaken her into instant appreciation of 
the danger of her position. 

Meanwhile Miss Braun, who now occasionally joined 
the tennis-players, had elected to do sa on this occasion, 
probably with a view to remaining at a reasonable distance 
from Mr. Latimer without being palpably engaged in 
watching her hero. 

Theodosia's presence in the Opposition party made it 
the more imperative on Nettie not to quit the iield of battle 
for an instant, more especially as Miss Brauü's raging 
jealousy seemed to endow her with a novel degree of power, 
and was transforming her into quite a furious Opponent. 

Even this formidable adversary, however, was presently 
forgotten by Nettie, who soon became so intensely absorbed 
by the sentimental game those other three were all uncon«- 
sciously playing before her anxious eyes, that she mshed for 
Ihe ball which Theodosla had just served^ her, and which 
must, if left alone, have " fallen out of coiftt'* She Struck 
it, but, alasl it graze^ the net, and feil bade into her 
CQurt. 

•' Are you mad, Nettie, going for a ball which must have 
been out ? " shouted Jonathan, roused to something very 
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like anger himself by this gross carelessness on the part of 
his usually most skilful partner. 

"I am very very sorry, for your sake, Johnny," said 
Nettie, with touching humility, "and I'll promise to do 
better another time." The poor child really was both 
angry and ashamed at the want of attention which would 
give Theodosia's party the game. 

And yet she feit inclined to rejoice that now, at all 
events, she would be free, free to rush over to her uncon- 
sdous sister and warn her of St. Heliefs presence. 

But alasl even as she began to move, she saw Mr. 
Latimer possess himself of Estella's hand and retain it, saw 
Theodosia stamp her foot so violently that the grass was 
crushed under it, and saw St. Heller tum sharply, walk 
straight away to the gate of the Gardens, out of them, and 
without so much as once looking over his Shoulder, right up 
the incline of the Grove, where, of course, he disappeared 
from her view. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

ELATION. 

<' Oh Stella, Stella I what have you been talking to Mr. 
Latimer about in that awfully confidential manner?" 
whispered Nettie, seizing her sister's arm and Walking away 
with her along the centre path of the Gardens. 

^* About my novel, Baby darling," cried Estella joylully. 
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as she pressed a surreptitious kiss on Nettie's plump Shoulder, 
which looked pink and tempting under the transparent 
muslin of her white dress. 

" You can't mean that you were talking about books all 
that immense time, and nodding and whispering to one 
another just like lovers, and — at last — actually squeezing 
hands. Oh Stella I you gave me quite a tum, and as 
for 'mine dear Dosie/ she is ready at this very moment 
to pull your hair and Scratch your eyes out." 

"Pity she did not hear the very matter-of-fact style 
of conversation in which we indulged. Oh Nettie! 
Mr. Latimer has been so truly kind, and given me so much 
hope, such delightful encouragement " 

Estella was looking into Nettie's wondering blue eyes all 
this while, with such intense happiness shining in her own, 
that Nettie instantly became most sympathetic. 

"Is he going to get it printed for you at once?"she 
inquired, her interest in, decidedly exceeding her knowledge 
of, literary details. 

"He is going to introduce and recommend me to 
the right sort of editor," said Estella; "and that, you 
know, is more than half the battle." 

Nettie did not know anything at all about it, but very 
readily took for granted that eveiything was quite as it 
should be, since Estella was evidently satisfied. 

Indeed, her sistefs manifest content was so delightful 
to the Bab/s loving heart that it moved her to more 
profound consideration than anyone would have deemed 
the giddy little woman capable of. 
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She certainly longed to startle and to scold Estella 
by revealing the fact of St. Helier's appearance to her, 
and reproaching her for being too much engrossed by 
Mr. Latimer to bestow even a passing glance on the discon- 
solate bamster. But it was so delightful to see Estella gay 
and bright once again, far brighter indeed than she had 
ever seemed since that memorable musical afternoon at 
St. Helier's, that Nettie discreetly forbore from uttering the 
words which she knew would immediately damp Estella's 
ardour, and reduce her elated spirits from boiling-point 
to zero. 

No possible good could result from her betrayal of 
St. Helier's appearance and abrupt departure, Nettie con- 
cluded, and so she actually abstained from mentioning the 
matter at all. A proof of forbearing discretion on the girl's 
part, from which many an inconsiderate " woman of the 
World" might leam a beneficial lesson, as regards the 
recldess imparting of " confidences " which can only serve 
to distress those on whom they are bestowed, 

Estella, in blissful ignorance of Mr. St. Helier's entrance 
and exit in her immediate vicinity, was far gayer this 
evening than her sisters had seen her during the last 
fortnight. 

Hilda had joined Mrs. Braun and Mary by this time, 
and when Estella, Nettie, and Jonathan also brought chairs, 
and settled near that group, they formed a very happy and 
a somewhat boisterous conclave. 

Hilda was also in excellent spirits, and made them 
^ laugh with her quaint accounts of some of the official 
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ceremonies and State parties in Rome, at which her 
presence had been commanded. 

" Not for myself I was wanted, you must be very sure/* 
she Said, smiling ; " it was all and only for the voice that is 
in me. That was the thing to be honoured with a cere- 
monious invitation. And if it could have presented itself 
in a box or in a marionette, it would have been quite as 
well received, no doubt, and certainly made far more 
welcome than now it necessitated a place and a bow for a 
very useless and not at all an amusing young woman." 

" But didn't that sort of treatment make you angry and 
rebellious, signorina?" asked Nettie, looking wonderfully 
irate herseif. 

" Cara mia^ for why ? " said the Italian, with the 
utmost good temper. " I know well, many persons indeed 
have told me, that here in London, in the grand society, 
it is the same, and more than the same. Grati JDzof 
that troubles me not at all. It is my voice they will 
invite and listen to, and compliment, and be amiable 
with j it is not at all me. And I am glad for my voice. 
It is good, and I love it to be made so welcome. The 
great people do not wish to honour me when they praise 
my voice, but whether they or I will or will not, I also 
must rejoice.'*' 

" Signorina,'' said Nettie coaxingly, as she crept dose to 
Hilda's side, "teil us something about your camival, da 
Of all the things I most desire to see, a camival seems 
to me quite the most tempting. Isn't it so ?" 

" It is a very gay, sometimes a mad and foolish, time in 
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Rome;* began Hilda, and stopping herseif abniptly, ex- 
daimed : " Madame Braun — see, there is Mr. St Heller zX 
your drawing-room window. Permit you that I go to see 
him?" 

*' I will come with you, mine child," said Mrs. Braun, 
hastily rising. She had not forgotten her daughter's previous 
indignation, and was very anxious to avoid its recurrence by 
ultra attention to those proprieties which Dosie was always 
lecturing her about. 

" Please, do you stay sitting out here," Hilda entreated, 
tuming to the Norman girls. " It is not yet eight o'clock, 
and I will persuade Mr. St. Helier to come back into the 
Gardens with us." 

They sat and waited patiently for a long half-hour, but 
Hilda had either forgotten her promise or not been able to 
induce St. Helier to aid her in the Performance of it, for 
neither of them appeared again that evening. 

The fact was that Mr. St. Helier's position vis-ä-vis the 
Normans was such a very perplexing one to himself, since he 
had not the least idea what prohibitive steps that irate parent 
znight or might not have taken, that he preferred remaining 
on the comfortably neutral ground of Mrs. Braun's drawing- 
-room carpet, where he fek himself both welcome and secure. 

A little later, when Hilda's glorious voice resounded 
and was heard by the girls lingering out in the Gardens, 
Estella said : 

'* It would be useless to expect Mr. St. Helier out here 
when such a powerful attraction is keeping him indoors." 
She spoke with resignation, but quite without bittemess. 
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It was only natural, she thought, that he, who confessedly 
adored good singing, should forget all the rest of the 
World when he had the chance of listening to Hilda. 

It was Jonathan's happy thought which brought 
Estella back into a pleasanter train of reflection than that 
which had just been so completely absorbing her, for 
Jonathan said : " Mr. Latimer wants to turn publisher, and 
all for your sake, Miss Estella j he has the very highest 
opinion of your talents, and though he has not seen your 
book, he says he feels convinced that it must be a clever 
and a most original work." 

"Did he really say that, Johnny?" asked Estella, 
brightening again. 

" Those were his very words, I do assure you," answered 
Jonathan impressively, and tuming to Mary, whom he 
regarded as the wisest and the best of women, he added : 
" Mr. Latimer wished me to teil you his opinion of your 
sister's talents, in confidence, Miss Mary ; but I could not 
resist letting you all know what he said at the same time, 
and he is so clever, and so good a judge, you know, that 
praise from him means far more than it would from an 
ordinary individual." 

" I am sure, dear Johnny, we are all very much obliged 
to your friend for his flattering opinion," said Mary, with 
her quiet smile \ " but, for my part, I confess I am a little 
at ä loss to see where his great judgment is shown in this 
instance. How can he know anything of the merits er 
demerits of Estella's writings, when he has only read them 
in her own bright eyes as yet ? " 
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" Mary ! " cried Estella remonstrating, and Nettie 
echoed : " Pretty Poll, where's your propriety ? — we're all 
quite shocked." 

However that might be, Jonathan was satisfied, for he 
had brought the smiles back into Estella's face, which had 
of late pained him by its ultra gravity, 

Mr. Norman himself had inwardly fretted, and been 
quite anxious, about the evident depression of the daughter 
whose brilliancy and high spirits he had always keenly 
admired. 

He feared that she had in some way become acquainted 
with the disastrous results of his interview with Mr. St. 
Helier, and certainly breathed freer when he saw her eyes 
sparkle once again, and noticed that warm fiush of colour 
on her cheeks, which had been looking very wan and white 
of late. 

He listened with particular satisfaction to her gay 
laughter to-night, and also to the light-hearted prattle in 
which she joined Nettie, as they both gave their father a 
very vivid description of the luxurious splendour with 
which the Shoddy-Princess had installed herseif in her new 
residence. 

Estella's sudden change of mood was not evanescent 
either. The trying events which had so thoroughly un- 
settled her during the past anxious days had taught her 
an important lesson. 

She had discovered for herseif, poor child, that no brain- 
work can be satisfactorily accomplished while the thoughts 
of the would-be worker are engaged on extraneous matters. 
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As long as she was pondering and wondering at>out 
St. Helier, his private affairs and her own, the novel was 
utterly neglected. She constantly caught herseif scribbling 
" Everard " or *' St. Helier," upon her blotting paper, en- 
drcling the beloved names with marvellous ilourishes, which 
emulated artistic designs in their scroU-like involutions. 

At other times, when thoughts and hand refused to obey 
the fitful inspiration of her distraught fancy, she would 
spend hours in endeavouring to trace a line of profile on 
the margin of her manuscript, a line which, after continual 
repetition and impatient alteration, she sometimes succeeded 
in making like the face which haunted her incessandy, 
the face for which she was daily looking as she sat in 
the Gardens with her note-book, and always looking in 
vain. 

« 

She was very indignant with herseif when she realised 
how much time she was in the habit of wasting over these 
idle fancies and erratic designs, but it was not until after 
another " business conversation " with Mr. Latimer that she 
became thoroughly aware of the absolute necessity ofsteady 
and attentive work. 

On the occasion of their second interview in the 
Gardens, on the day foUowing that first engrossing con- 
versation, Mr. Latimer was in a far more practical mood, 
änd gave the would-be authoress some useful hints, whieh 
were far more likely to further her ambitious designs than 
the fulsome cömpliments and ill-advised flattery of which 
he had erstwhile been so prodigal. 

Now he took the trouble to explain to her that there 
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were certain accepted forms which constituted a quasi- 
literary code, and these it would be incumbent on her to 
observe as strictly as possible. 

He instructed her as to the method which was desirable 
in the division and arrangement of her phapters, and further 
impressed upon her that the high and mighty authorities, 
yclept editors, required everything to be made as easy and 
comfortable as possible for their critical eyes, both mental 
and physical 

Estella having listened with wrapt attention to these 
practical hints, resolved to profit by them, and told her 
smiling Mentor of her intention. 

" Illegibility is a crime with which no one shall ever 
Charge me, on that point I am quite determined," she said, 
and pleading her desire to retum to her work, she left 
Mr. Latimer somewhat abruptly. 

Not soon enough, hqwever, to save herseif from being 
again perceived in close confabulation with him, by the 
jealous eyes of Mr. St. Helier, who had taken up his 
Position at the drawing-room window of No. 39, where 
Hilda was rehearsing a new scena for his especial beneHt 

Estella settled to her work now, füll of fresh ideas. 

She was determined to copy out the one hundred and 
ten pages already so neatly and legibly written, and in 
so doing she found that many alterations and possible 
iraprovements suggested themselves to her. 

All this so completely engrossed her that she found 
no idle moments now in which her thoughts could wander 
into those treacherous realms of fancy which were peopled. 
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exclusively by visions of St. Heller, nor did her pen now 
career vaguely over blotting-paper and clear margin. 

She began to feel very happy about " Gwendolen " once 
again, and her old faith in the ultimate result of her work 
had retumed to her. 

She was quite prepared in fact, at a hint from Mr. 
Latimer, to band him her MS. for revision, and to hear 
his opinion about her work. She feit sure now that he 
would be able conscientiously to praise and encourage her. 

But before she happened to meet the " great man " again, 
her first volume was so nearly completed that she deferred 
submitting it to him until it really was ^fait accompU. 

"And how is our novel progressing ? " asked Mr. 
Latimer, seating himself by Estella's side on one occasion, 
while she was as usual occupied with her "note-book*' 
in the Gardens. This note-book, however, was already a 
preparation for the second volume. 

" You have quite inspired me, and I have worked with 
renewed hope and courage since the last practical lesson 
you gave me, Mr. Latimer," said Estella, looking up at 
him with so grateful a smile on her Ups and in her eloquent 
eyes, that he again wondered how it was he had not 
previously remarked this clever girl's absolute beauty. 

" You may depend upon my doing all I possibly can to 
serve you, in any and every sense," he said blandly, and 
met her eamest gaze with so pleasantly encouraging a smile, 
that Estella in her tum wondered what could possibly have 
induced her to consider Mr. Latimer in any sense objection- 
able, as she certainly had done at one time. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE DOWAGER'S AT-HOME. 



From Mr. Latimer through Johnny Pry, a report was spread 
in the Gardens that the Honourable Benjamin Raynewater 
had retumed home unexpectedly, and that the dowager 
countess had killed the fatted calf on his arrival, and in 
every sense received him like the proverbial prodigal son. 
Morally speaking, young Benjamin bore a striking family 
likeness to that oft-quoted ne*er-do-well. 

This news added to the general excitement with which 
the invited and the uninvited Grenfellians looked forward 
to the i6th. 

The At-Home now assumed a special character, as 
being the public celebration of the youngest son's return to 
the matemal nest. 

The girls at 'No. 40 were all in a flutter, at the prospect 
of Estella's dibut in aristocratic circles. 

Mr. Norman had not yielded very willingly to his 
daughter's entreaties on Estella's hehalf. 

He was very well pleased that the countess should have 
selected the clever one among his girls as a fit recipient of 
a Card of invitation, to a party at which talent of all kinds 
was warmly welcomed, but he could not bring himself to 
approve of the chaperon appointed to introduce his daughter 
into a circle where the aristocracy of intellect was supposed 
to vie with that of birth. 

But what parent could have withstood the united 

M 
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pleading and coaxing of three such winsome girls as the 
Normans ? 

They now cordially united their varying forces, and 
brought them to bear on the tender-mercies of their 
indulgent father. Of course he yielded in the end, and 
from that moment Nettie's days were spent in a whirl of 
excited anticipation, as to what Estella would wear, how she 
would look, etc. etc. 

Estella herseif desired to wear a maize dress, the fancy 
for which colour was probably suggested by a fact Hilda 
had confided to her. Mr. St. Helier considered maze 
essentially the tint most becoming to brünettes. 

That this was an ancient decree in the code of fiashion 
had never affected Estella, but as soon as she heard that 
Mr. St. Helier endorsed the dictum she instandy desired to 
prove the truth of his words in her own person. 

Her sisters pooh-poohed the idea utterly, which made 
Estella the more resolute. 

But one morning she was summoned to No. 39 by a 
three-comered note from Hilda, of which many now passed 
between the girls. 

The Italian received her visitor in her own room. 

'^ Cartssima mia Estella ! " she cried, looking radiant as 
she embraced the friend bae found more and more simpatica» 

"You look very pleased, Hilda/' remarked Estella, 
smiling ; " what has happ^..ed ? Has Mr. Airowsmith made 
proposals to you already ? " Mr. Giacomo Airowsmith was 
the ostensible proprietor of the Great Diamond Opeia 
House, though in reality he was but the factotum of young 
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LiOrd Goselyngge, whose colossal fortune and enthusiasäc 
admiration for operatic music gave him a position of the 
utmost importance in the dramatic and lyric world. 

*' Nothing so magnilicent as the mere hint of an engage- 
ment has happened to me," said Hilda, smiling. " But I 
have had a very pleasant surprise ; look here, I show to 
you," 

As she spoke she pointed to a large carton, and with 
trembling fingers hastened to display its contents to Estella. 
The carton had arrived from Paris that morning, and con- 
tained a triumph of Parisian art in the shape of a pale maize 
costume de hol, 

** A present from Mr. St. Helier ?" asked Estella, antici- 
pating the information before which she inwardly quaked 
ahready. 

"You might almost so call it," said Hilda, whose face 
was flushed with pleasure. " It is he who certainly has had 
all the considering and all the trouble of if She con- 
tinued : " As soon as Mrs. Vivian asked me to go with her, 
I begged Mr. St. Helier to teil me what I must wear on this 
occasion. I did not see you that day, Stella,-or I would 
have begged you to direct me, as your toilet is not the same 
here as I know in Rome. 

" Mr. St. Helier, who I am sure has the best taste in the 
world, remembered me of a dress I had at a great * recep- 
tion official ' in Rome last January. ' That will be most 
suitable,' he said, and I thought no more of it 

'* New this morning a letter comes from my kindest and 
best of fathers, who has heard of this soirU at the countess's, 

Jkf 2 
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and who teils me he has requested Mr. St. Heller, who has 
much acquaintance in Paris, to command me a new dress of 
the com colour, which most becomes me. The dear father 
writes ' he hopes it will arrive in good time, and make me 
look as pretty as he would wish to see me.' 

" You know he loves me very much, the caropadre, and 
he is most proud of his one child. May God protect his 
bdoved white head ! " 

Hilda folded her hands reverently as she uttered words 
which came as a prayer from her heart. 

When Estella looked up at her she saw with surprise 
that the eloquent eyes had fiUed with sudden tears. 

" We are two happy girls, Stella, you and I," said Hilda 
presently, "we have both a good father on earth, and we 
have both a Father which is in heaven ! " 

Estella took the signorina's hands in hers and kissed 
;them reverently. 

Her heart also was füll to overflowing, but with a üai 
Tkeener emotion than that which fiUed Hilda's. 

" Mr. St. Helier is very good and considerate to you, 
Hilda," she^aid after a pause. "It is well to have so true 
-a friend." 

"You say traly," answered Hilda, and thoughtfully 
added : " It is far better to have an independent friend like 
that than a lover like poor Ronald, who is necessarily under 
the control of a money-proud woman like his mother." 

" Did you ever think of marrying Ronald ? " asked 
Estella, approaching this important theme for the first time, 
and somewhat alarmed by her own temerity. 
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*' I can scarcely say what I thought, or what might have 
happened," replied Hilda quietly, " had there been no Mrs. 
Vivian to contend with. Now I am — oh so thankful it is 
all finished ! " she cried, clasping her hands and lifting the 
Square chin which gave such a resolute look to her young 
face. 

" Ah ! don't let us speak of these things, I have much 
better to think of now/' she cried ; and, pointing to the ball- 
dress, added, "you have not said how you like it, Stella." 

" It is perfect, * lovely as a dream,' to quote Nettie, and 
you will look lovely in it," she added, with that ready 
admiration for others which always distinguished her. 
# ♦ * # ♦ 

That evening Estella, once more in consultation with 
her sisters, said : ^' I'll give up the idea of a maize dress and 
wear white as you suggest, Mary." 

" Father told PoUy he would make you a present of a 
new frock himself, in honour of the occasion," cried Nettie ; 
" and oh ! do let us go up to Regent Street to see about it. 
I wish you belonged to the ladies' club, Estella; you're 
literary and .ought to be a member. Then you could intro- 
duce US, and we should get a delightful *feed' in the 
prettiest room in London." 

"What do you know about any clubs, Baby?" asked 
Mary, laughing. 

"Quite enough to make me wish one of us was a 
member, if we can't all three be elected. You and I are 
eligible, I am sure, Poll, though we are not so clever as 
Stella." 
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" Failing the club, where can we go ? " inquked Mary, 
laughing; ^' I very much object to the stuffy coiü^ectioners' 

places." 

"We'll go to the Belgravian," said Nettie decisively 
'^ Mrs. Toegoode says that's the nicest restaurant in Regent 
Street, and ladies can go there with or without gentlenaen. 
If you girls are at all nervous about it, I'U get Johnny to 
come and chaperon us — if fiather don't object, that is," she 
added, with a sudden remembrance of the failure of her 
attempted managemeni on a previous occasion, 

Father did not object this time, and after a vexy satis- 
factory visit to the Belgravian, Estella's Uly-white garment 
was selected and purchased, to the exceeding delight of 
Nettie, who was quite as ready to rejoice for her ^ister as 
on her own account. 

On the evening of the i6th Nettie's excitement had 
reached its culminating point. She ran up and down stairs 
a dozen times, in her eagemess tP Ibrestall any possible 
wants of Estella's. . 

" Oh how I wish I was going too ! " she cried, as she 
eagerly placed the last spray of jessamine in Estella's daik 
hair. 

"Doesn't she look quite too exquisitely lovely, Poll?" 
the Baby added, and the regretful pout on her lips changed 
to a smile of honest delight at her sister^s beauty. 

- " Your dress is perfect, Estella," $aid Mary in her solemn 
way, "and you are loöking your very best; I sincerely hope 
you will enjoy yourself," she added, lending emphasis to 
the wish by the gentle kiss she pressed on her sister's brow. 
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**I promise not to crash you the least little bit, but 
I must hug you, you darling ! " cried Nettie, kneeling 
at Estdla's feet and Einging her arms about her sister'» 
waist. 

Rising agam, she said : " Promise you'U teil me every- 
thing, and try and remember what everybody wears, won't 
you, Stella ? " 

"1*11 do all I can to satisfy you, dear Baby," said 
Estella, "and believe me I'd like it all a thousand times 
bejtter if you were Coming too." 

" I'll do the next best thing to that," said Nettie laugh- 
ing, ** 111 carry your ladyship's train to the brougham for 
you when you leave, and I'll sit up to receive you when you 
come home." 

" You'U do nothing of the kind, you wilful child," said 
Mary severely. 

"Handsome is as handsome does," cried Nettie, and 
added in a startled tone: " I believe that was the door-bell, 
Stella ; it is nearly ten o'dock too." 

As Estella was crossing the hall, Nettie called her back 
once more. 

" Be sure you talk to Mr. Ronald," she said, ** and do 
please make him promise to come into the Gardens to- 
morrow. I want to enlist him in our tennis-set" 

" 111 teil him if I see him," answered Estella, smiling ; 
and gathering up her trained skirts she entered the carriage, 
in which Mrs. Toegoode had suggested that Miss Norman 
should call for her at ten o'clock precisely. 

" Although we have only to drive down to the other 
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end of the Gardens/' Adela-ida had said, " we shall be 
wearing all our finery and white shoes and all that^ and, in 
fact, I never do go out in the evening unless I have a 
carriage to take me." 

"Of course, Estella will 'call for you in a broughamat 
whatever time you choose to appoint," Mary had replied. 
And Mrs. Toegoode, mollified, decreed ten o'clock. 

Estella was at the door of No. 3 punctual to the minute^ 
but it was nearly eleven before the authoress had managed 
to secure her dress, and the manifold ribbons and laces with 
which she had elected to adom herseif. 

The countess dowager had taken up her position as 
hostess close to the drawing-room door, long before Adela- 
ida, who was always unpunctual and untidy, had managed 
to close the gaping breaches in her gown by skewer-like 
pins. 

The Honourable Benjamin, the prodigal son, was close 
to his mother's side, feeling himself very much at home 
again in the shelter of her gorgeous brocade. 

He was a slim, pale, insignificant youth, whose only 
attraction, if so it could be called, lay in a quantity of long 
silky Curling hair, of palest flaxen hue. 

" He is, still very delicate, poor boy," his mother said of 
him, with true compassion in her look and tone. 

The natural matemal instinct which dictates tendemess 
to the frailest offspring had survived many extreme changes 
in the temper of the old countess. She held rank and title 
in her own right now, but time had been when both wäre 
generously conferred upon her (social Bohemian as she 
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then was), by the infatuated young earl, her husband. The 
eldest son, and present earl, physically robust and mentally 
• unyielding, had ever inspired his mother with more awe 
than affection. But little Ben, who was weak and tender 
by nature, had crept very closely into the much-tried heart 
of the " eccentric " old woman. 

She was a remarkable woman certainly, this Dowager 
Countess of Dewminster, and carried her years, of which 
there must have been sixty at least, with an easy grace that 
Startled all beholders, 

She also had a quantity of pale flaxen hair, in which 
neither roots nor tell-tale partings were discernible, only, 
innumerable love-locks, coquettishly falling on to the deli- 
cately-traced eyebrows, while other and longer love-locks 
heaped and piled up in reckless profusion, sat like a crown 
on her " aristocratic " head. 

On her cheeks, and on her lips, lay the brilliant tints of 
youth, and in her restless eyes, which neither shading nor 
colouring could rescue frpm the cavemous setting into 
which relentless time had forced them, the vital spark of an 
undaunted spirit glittered still. 

" All my Bohemians are Coming to-night, for your par- 
ticular benefit, Ben," she said, with the cynical hoarse 
laugh which in an ordinary woman would have been voted 
vulgär. In her ladyship it was "eccentric," like all her 
attributes. 

" Coming from a land of the ' rough and ready,' " she 
continued, " I thought you would feel more at home with 
metropolitan specimens of that class, than with the ultra- 
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respectable * duUabilities,' whose societyyour consenrative 
brother affects." 

" I shall be pleased, if 3rou are, mother/' said Eenjamin 
kindly. He rather liked the continued enjoyment of that 
£atted calf. 

" We shall certainly be amused to-night," continued lier 
ladyship, iaughing, " and after all, thaf s the only thing in 
this World that's worth the trouble of living for. When I 
have an Omnium Gatherum here, I enjoy myself as I do 
at the theatre ; better, perhaps, because here the iarce is 
played for my especial benefit. Had I known ybu would 
be back in time for this/^i^, I should not have restricted 
Mrs. Adela-ida in the number of her mountebanks. Still, 
a pretty sprinkling of them may always be found among my 
guestSy who have broken away from the shelter of Addie's 
changeable patronage, and taken root at my parties on their 
own account. Ah ! speak of the " 

Her ladyship checked herseif suddenly, and extended 
her band in reluctant response to the red paw offered her 
by an eager guest, who was foUowing the announcement of 
his oleaginous name into the room. 

" Dr. Hezekiah Poole ! " 

Doctor Poole was one of the " had beens *' as regarded 
the gushing patronage of the Honourable Mrs. Toegoode, 
whom he had loyally attended through many a trying and 
wearisome illness. 

The only fees he had ever received for his constant 
attentions to Adela-ida, were introductions to two of her 
party-giving friends. 
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What wonder that the doctor, who had social ambitions, 
should have made the best use he could of this sub-rosd 
remuneration ? Whenever he heard (and he always con- 
trived to ascertain the fact in good time) that either the 
countess or Lady Shorne intended to "receive" on a 
certain evening, he made a point of presenting himself as 
early as possible, a bumptious aspirant for the welcome not 
very readily accorded him. 

Poor Dr. Poole had been somewhat severely handled by 
those small, wiry, clever fingers of Mrs. Toegoode. 

She had used and lauded him to the skies while she 
was the yictim of some physical sufifering, and under the 
influence of her first attack oi gushing fever. 

But alter thie ülness the sudden ardour of friendship 
cooled, and Dr. Poole was quietly — dropped, as so many 
of the inapulsive authoress's friends had been dropped before. 

This evening the fussy little doctor quite dreaded 
Adela-ida's arrival, being in considerable doubt as to the 
reception she might give him. He would be only too 
thankful, he thought, if she would give him her finger-tips 
now, and yet a few months ago he might have been sure of 
the warm pressure of her hand, and the most cordial smiles 
of greeting. His doubts were soon solved, for at this moment^ 
"The Honourable Mrs. Toegoode and Miss Norman" 
were announced, and the former bowed frigidly to the 
doctor as she passed him. 

Estella, though unusually grave, certainly looked 
beautifnl^ and so the dowager told her, with a smile of 
appreciation. 
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The Honourable Benjamin entirely agreed with his 
noble mamma, and wondered if the girl had money . 

But then she wouldn't be here, was the internal response. 

" Will you take a tum through the rooms, Miss Norman?" 
he asked her, and was gratified to feel the light touch of her 
little hand upon his arm. 

Adela-ida, whose aubum tresses were redolent of 
macassar, had pinned on a gorgeous garment for this 
occasion. It was made of green tarlatan, of that peculiarly 
bright tint known as arsenical, and trimmed with garlands 
of silver hoUy-leaves, a little tamished now, since they had 
been used last Christmas to decorate the chandeliers and 
looking-glasses at home. 

Where's Toegoode, Addie ? " inquired the dowager. 
He will be here directly/' said Addie apologetically, as 
she saw the ominous frown upon the countess's brow. 

"I hope he will bring you a clean tucker for your 
frock," said her ladyship crossly. 

" My dear Dow," the authoress began hurriedly, but the 
dowager would listen to no excuses. Adela-ida, well 
accustomed to snubs from the countess, and quite willing 
to take "the good with the bad," as she philosophically 
explained to her intimates, did not waste any time in 
brooding over this last insult, but allowed herseif to be 
diverted by the amusing chatter of a theatrical critic who 
airived at this moment. 

Estella, who had heard the ungracious snub to Adela- 
ida, secretly resented it, and feit very indignant with that 
spiteful old countess. 
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The girl not only admired Adela-ida's literary talents, 
but also feit a very sincere compassion for the poor hard- 
working authoress, who spent her days and half her nights 
in utilising her brain power for the maintenance of an idle 
husband. Estella had by this time heard many stränge 
stories apropos of Mrs. Toegoode*s chequered career. 

But Unding the authoress always pleasant and amiable, 
as far as she was personally concemed, Estella determined 
to defend her literary friend's conduct wherever she heard 
it impugned, and eould not be made to use a harsher word 
than " eccentric," where Mrs. Toegoode was concemed. To 
bear malice was certainly not a failing of Adela-ida's. 

She presently noticed that an oppressive cloud of dul- 
ness seemed to weigh upon the general spirits of the 
heterodox assembly, now crowding fast and furiously into 
the countess's spacious apartments. 

" We must get up a diversion of some sort, the people 
are suffocating," Mrs. Toegoode whispered to her friend the 
critic, and approaching the countess she touched her lady- 
ship's arm deferentially. ' • 

" I had better ask L'Estrange to recite," she suggested, 
"it makes a diversion, and people can talk all the same." 

The countess, who had been constantly and assiduously 
occupied in receiving her guests, was really grateful when 
" Addie " came to her with so feasible a proposition for the 
entertainment of the multitude. 

"Go teil him I shall be glad," she said, and the first 
smile poor Addie had seen this evening dispelled the gloom 
on her patroness's face. 
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UEstnmge, an* impecunious actor of ' stnmgelj unappre- 
ciated merit, was only^too glad of the opportuiiity naw 
offered to him of distinguishing himself. 

Preseotly Estella, not much entertained by the platitudes 
of the Honourable Benjamin, was suddenly startled into 
attention by the sight of a ponderous swarthy man, wearing 
long black locks and a sickly smile, who stood up in the 
centre of the room, and, after violently'clearing his tbroat, 
commenced in a voice that was still decidedly husky, to 
recite " The May Queen." 

"If you're waking, call me early," etc. etc., declaimed 
Mr. UEstrange, tiying to make up for the thickness of his 
utterajDce by most energetic gesticulation. 

Estella's eyes, directed by her restless thoughts, soon 
strayed from this affected mountebank and settled onthe 
door again, the one point on which her interest had really 
been concentrated throughout the evening. 

At this moment her patient expectation was rewarded, 
for she perceived St. Helier, as he entered and tumed to 
shake hands with his hostess. 

"Would he see her and come to her?" wondered 
Estella, thankful to find that she might watch this last 
arrival undisturbed, since the Honourable Benjamin's atten- 
tion was engaged by an old gentleman who had approached, 
and was button-holeing him at this moment. 

St. Helier was too far away to be conscious of Estella's 
wistful eyes. Indeed, he also was occupied in looking for 
somebody. 

" Not for me," thought poor Estella, with a sudden pang, 
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as his glance passed over without resting upon her. Indeed 
he had not remarked her, as he was on the look-out for a 
maize dress, and Estella's simple white one became part of 
the rainbow-cloud of tissues, in which that ripe-com colour 
had not yet found its place. 

Estella did not know all this, but a sensitive heart is apt 
to divine that which most elates or depresses it intuitively. 

It was thus Estella realised that to-night St. Helier 
would have eyes for Hilda alone. 

" Do you know those two men who are now talking to 
my mother ? " whispered Mr. Raynewater, directing Estella's 
attention to the latest arrivals. 

"I know neither," said Estella, and with a polite 
endeavour to appear interested, added, " the first is a very 
remarkable-looking man." 

" Most ladies call him handsomej^ said Benjamin, " they 
certainly pay him every possible attention." 

Estella opined that this was a novel dispensation of the 
relative duties of the sexes. 

"And has this paragon a name?" she asked. 

"You will best know him by his vocation," said Mr. 
Raynewater; "he is the editorof the *Sphere,' the smartest 
and best coached of all the London papers." 

Estella now looked at " the paragon " with quite a new 
interest. So this, she thought, was a real live editor, and a 
sensible editor too, since he introduced novels into his 
pages among the social and political gossip for which they 

were famous. 

At any other time the girl would have feit and expressed 
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vehement delight at such a rencontre^ for this was the very 

man who might accept " Gwendolen " some day M only 

St. Heller would help her to finish it — would he everi 

She caught sight of his pale refined face again now, and 
an almost irresistible longing possessed her to tum her back 
on Mr. Raynewater and boldly make her way to where 
St Heller stood preoccupied, but still alone. 

"Behold the 'Sphere's' rival," announced Benjamin, 
pointing out a small delicate-looking man, whose appear- 
ance contrasted strangelj with the herculean proportions of 
the other editor. 

"Who is the little man?" asked Estella, without much 
caring to hear the reply. 

" This man owns the * L)n:e/ " said Raynewater, much 
gratified by Estella's apparent interest in his conversational 
efforts. " The ' Lyre's ' specialiü is altemately to chaff and 
snarl at the 'Sphere/ which, calmlj consdous of its established 
superiority, can afford to tolerate these harmless attacks 
with a grin of polite indifference." 

"But they are not enemies, are they ?" inquired Estella, 
as she watched the rivals cordially shaking hands. 

"Oh dear no," said Benjamin, laughing, "they are 
sensible men of the world, both of them, and as such quite 
aware that life is too short for quarrelling. They have 
determined to take it as pleasantly as they can — ^the bitter 
with the sweet, no doubt." 

" Talking of sweets, here's Honey Latimer," he added, 
brightening as he cordially welcomed the honorary secretary 
of the Great Anti-Bee Company. 
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Estella, pleasantly mindful of her last interview with 
Mr. Latimer, greeted him with a charming smile. 

Mr. St Helier, whose roving eyes happened to light 
upon her radiant face at this moment, noted the smile, 
and again wondered if there could be any tie between 
those two. 



CHAPTER XV. 

REACTION. 

A SUDDEN and utterly unaccountable rage possessed 
St. Helier, as that suspicion of some deeper understanding 
between Estella and Mr. Latiraer again flashed into his 
mind. 

With a feeling of savage disappointment he tumed his 
head away, and — confronted Hilda. 

She had but just entered the room, and her appearance^ 
clad as she was in the exquisite maize costume, was creating 
a decided Sensation. 

St. Helier feit really grateful when he beheld so attrac- 
tive a diversion for his troubled thoughts. He hastened to 
meet the signorina, whom he greeted with eager smiles and 
compliments. 

Estella saw it all, and smiled — smiled all the more as 
she tumed to Mr. Latimer again, and with an amount of 
animation whichsurprised herseif, entered into conversation 
with that gentleman. 

" By Jove, she is a splendid creature ! " thought 

N 
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Latimer, glancing at her ahining eyes and flushis^ dbeeks 
in undisguised admiration. 

A suddea recklesmess poasessed the girL She chattered 
QU in a high tone, then laughed aloud, hoping St Heller 
would hear her and feel shocked» 

Yes, she would far rather know she shocked biisi« than 
tolerate the notion that he was totally indifferent to what 
she Said or did or left undone. 

As she had succeeded in attracting the surprised 
attention of most of the people in her vicinity, she could 
not resist glancing across at St Helier, to see if he also had 
remarked her, 

£ut Hilda was evidently engrossing all his attention^ as 
she eagerly spoke to him on some $ubject whjch seemed to 
interest both of them. 

AU the time Hilda was speaking, however, she was 
eagerly scanning the crowd about her» for a familiär &ce 
she longed to see. 

''Ah! there is EsteUa!" she cned suddenly» and 
placing her hand on her companion's arm, drew hü» acioss 
the room to where Estella was Standing. 

The girls shook hands wannly, and whispered pretty 
little compliments to one another^ which had the rare merit 
of absolute sincerity. i 

Estella laid her icily-cold hand into St Helier's wann 
fingers, but not one word could she utter in response to his 
cool " How are you ? " 

An ominous hush-sh now passed from lip to lipi aSjd 
temporary silence being thus obtained, the air was rent 
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asunder by a vocal outburst uttered by a delicate-looking 
Italian, who was appealing to ''all the gods" in the 
gloomiest of hassi profondi, 

As soon as this mdancholy exorditim was over, Mrs. 
Vivian approached the signorina, and by the express desire 
of " her ladjrship the countess dowager," requested Hilda 
to favour them all with one of her bravura airs. 

" What shall I sing ? *' asked Hilda, nervously appealing 
to Estella. £ut Estella did not hear her friend, for she was 
listening to Mr. Latimer, who proposed then and there 
to introduce her to the editor of the " Lyre." 

Ronald Vivian, who seldom lost a wc»rd which feil frtMn 
Hilda's lips, now approached her and entreated for the 
Jewel Song from " Faust" 

Hilda, relieved at not having to decide i(x herseU; 
nodde(J acquiescence, and took the arm her madest adorer 
tremblingly offered, as he asked if he might be permitted to 
conduct her to the piano. 

Signor Scuro was installed there, and Hilda having 
uttered the first words of her recitative, remembered none 
of the people about her, but surrendered herseif with a 
genuine and delicious enthusiasm to the untroubled joy of 
hearing the thrilling tones of the glorious voice which, as 
she was wont so gratefully to say, " the good God had given 
her/' 

The silence which reigned while Hilda sang was by 
no means compulsory. Each member of the motley crowd 
was more or less amazed and delighted by the power and 
sweetness of the young Italian's sympathetic voice. 

N 2 
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Even young Lord Goselyngge, Whose colossal fortune 
and well-known mania for the lyric art gave him üacilities 
forexperiments and a wide experience in operatic ventures, 
stood spell-bound by the melodious tones of Hilda's fresh 
voice, which feil upon bis ear as he entered the room. 

Of Lord Goselyngge, it might truly be said that he was 
'' not such a fool as he looked," and he was certainly and 
very rapidly aware that this was no common singer on 
whom hp had fortunately lighted, on this his first appearance 
in Great Grenfell Gardens. 

Lord Goselyngge had accepted the countess's invitation 
with an miexpressed idea that he was going to visit a 
" menagerie " — or rather a raree-show — and, therefore, his 
lordship was rather startled to find that the first tones that 
feil on his ear in this assemblage of ^' savages '' were the 
utterances of so clear and highly-trained a sopnuio as 
neither he nor his factotum, Mr. Giacomo Arrowsmith, had 
ever been able to discover as yet, in all their searches for a 
veritable primordonna. 

" Old Scuro was right in his judgment, as usual," thought 
the titled head of the great Diamond Opera Company, 
perceiving the signor at the piano, and taking in '^the 
Situation " at a glance. 

Complimenting the countess on her talent, in securing 
an attraction which even he envied her, Lord Goselyngge 
approached the piano, and having been duly presented to 
the Signorina Santarelli, soon entered into a lively conversa- 
tion with her. 

The listless crowd was moving to and fro in the spacious 
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apartments, commending, smiling, smirking, sneering, as 
the case might be, until the announcement of supper put 
them all in motion and sent them doorwards in a conse- 
quent stream. 

Latimer, who had patiently awaited his opportunity, now 
hurried towards Estella and offered her his arm. 

By common consent they made their way towards the 
farther end of the supper-room, where Mr. Snereton, the 
editor of the " Lyre," had already established himself, and 
was surrounded by a coterie of admiring disciples. 

Mrs. Toegoode, always eager to pick up crumbs of 
information from editorial sources, was dose at hand, and 
so was Mr. UEstrange, who hoped to see certain 
" Dramatic Essays " he had written appear in the " Lyre." 

" Mr. Latiitaer teils me you are writing a novel, Miss 
Norman?'' said Mr. Snereton, with an amused smile of 
inquiry. 

The attack was so sudden, and was foUowed by so many 
other point-blank questions, that the aspiring authoress was 
frightened out of all coherence. 

She did manage, after some absurd hesitation, to inform 
the condescending editor that she had nearly completed 
the first volume of a novel, which she intended to call 
"Gwendolen." 

" That title is bad," said the man of experience. " Talk 
to Mrs. Toegoode, my child — she can put you into the way 
of '* fetching " the public, and it's quite a spkdaUü of Adela- 
ida's to Christen her three-deckers effectively." 

"One moment, Mr. Snereton," said the successful 
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authorcssi approaching the editor with a bland smile. ** I 
want to introduce my husband to yonf and seeing the look 
of surprisc on the face of the proprietor of the " Lyre," she 
added : " I daresay you have considered Mr. Toegoode a 
sort of male 'Mrs. Harris ' hitherto; but here he is to speai 
for himself." 

Here he was certainly ("And not much to look at, 
either," as Mr. Snereton remarked sotto voce), but he did not 
choose to speak to anyone but his enterprising wife. 

To her he said, scowling as he spoke : " If s high time we 
got home. If you want me to wait for you you'd better 
look Sharp, for I've to be off to Newmarket firsttrain in the 
moming." 

It was a peeuliarity of Mr. Toegoode's that he was 
always going to be off to see either races or trainers, and 
that he could never manage to find suifiicient cash for his 

■ 

travelling expenses without applying to poor hard-working 
Mrs. Addie for it. 

His Coming to fetch her from the party to-night was 
a concession made solely in reference to the money he 
would require her to give him for his joumey. 

She had received ten guineas for a story handed in only 
jresterday, and those ten guineas her husband was detennined 
to secure to-night. 

" If you are ready, dear Estella," said the authoress, in 
a far meeker tone than she was wont to use, '^we may 
as well be going, as Mr. Toegoode does not like to be 
kept waiting — ^men never do, you ,know," she whispcred 
gently. 
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'* I am quite reädy/' said Estella^ with an odd tighteniag 
feeling at her heart whidi almost choked her. 

She had just caught sight of Hilda as she sat at the 
supper-table, radiant with success. A bright flush was on 
her face, and her eyes shone with extraordinary brilliance. 

Lord Goselyngge sat on one side of her, St. Heller on 
the other. Ronald Vivian, opposite, was watching her with 
looks of undisguised admiration. 

" Poor Nettie ! " thought Estella— then added with an 
audible sigh, " and poor me ! " 

She had alrfeady foUowed Mrs. Toegoode out of the 
süpper-room, when she feit her hand clasped closely in that 
of a person who must have followed on her footsteps. It 
wfts St Helier. 

" Your father has forbidden you to speak to me," he 
whispered hurriedly, " but mtist you be so cniel ? " 

Before Estella had even time to realise what was being 
Said to her, he had left her side again and retumed to the 

room which held " that iitesistible attraction. So thought 

the poor child with such bittemess in her heart as she Imd 
never feit before. 

Mr. and Mrs. Toegoode had hurried on. She foUowed 
qükkly. 

In a few moments the short dtive was over, and Estella 
was Standing alone upon the doot^tep of No. 40* 

As soon as the door was opened, Esteüa hastened 
towards the dining-room, but before she had time to readi 
it, Nettie was out in the passage to meet her. 

^Oh darling, you are home sooner than I had dared 
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to expect ! " cried Nettie, flinging her arms around her 
sister's Shoulders, and thus half leading half dragging her 
into the dining-room. 

" Now, Stella, teil me all about it — ^was it very delightful? 
I'm not a bit sleepy, and should like to sit up all night and 
listen to your account of the glories you have seen." 

Estella stood pale, silent, unresponsive. 

" Dearest, what is it, you don't mean to say you have 
not enjoyed yourself ? " gasped Nettie, gazing at her sister 
in unconcealed amazement. 

"Enjoyed myself?" echoed Estella, with unmistakable 
bittemess in her tone. " Oh Nettie, Nettie ! I never 
spent so wretched an evening in all my life." As she spoke, 
the rush of her late experiences seemed to overwhelm her, 
to the exclusion of all comforting thoughts. 

The noisy indifferent crowd, her anxious waiting, his 
Coming, the subsequent disappointment, her desperate 
struggle to force his attention by the hoUow mockery of her 
seeming gaiety — all these, her trials and tribulations, came 
crowding upon her, and culminated with the cry : 

" I am so very very unhappy, Nettie. I wish I had 
never been bom." 

Nettie, heedless, light-hearted Nettie, whose experiences 
of life might hitherto have been fairly represented as gay as 
a butterfly's, stood awestruck at this exhibition of sorrow 
— real, tearfiil, unaccountable sorrow, and Estella the 
sufFerer ! 

" Darling, I am not very wise, and I fear I can't hdp 
you ; but oh ! do talk. Do teil me what has happened I 
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You must be better, if you'll only speak to your loving 
sorry old Baby. 

" I can't speak," sobbed Estella, " but I can cry ; and 
your tendemess comforts me, dear." 

Nettie had seated herseif now, and Estella feil on her 
knees at her sister's feet, and burying her head in Nettie's 
dress, found relief in a passion of tears. 

* * * • • 

" Darling, are you better now ? " whispered Nettie 
softly, after a long long hour's wearying silence. 

Estella did not answer, and Nettie, bending down, found 
that her sister's troubles were all forgotten for a time in a 
sound and child-like sleep. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CONFIDENCES. 

That eamest talk between Hilda and St. Helier, to which 
Estella, in her jealous apprehension, had attached so much 
importance, would have caused her little eise than amuse- 
ment had she been able to listen to its details, instead of 
only watching the outward signs of an interest which 
seemed to engross the Speakers to the exclusion of all that 
was happening around them. 

Indeed, their case was parallel to her own, when she 
had been utterly absorbed in Consulting with Mr. Latimer 
about her literary work, while St Helier, still chafing under 
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the novel uncertainty of bis position in regard to the 
Normans, had come into the Gardens, intenselj desiring to 
be reassured by an encouraging word from bis favourite 
Estella, and found that young lady so completely engrossed 
by Peregrine Latimer (whom St Heller now began to find 
exceedingly objecdonable) that she could spare ndther a 
word nor even a smile for the jealous spectator. 

Unconsciously, and most certainly without any unkind 
intention. St Heller had avenged hlmself for the miseiy he 
had endured that aftemoon In the Gardens by the sufifeiing 
he caused her as she watched bis glad reception of Hüda 
and thelr subsequent most confidential intercourse. 

If only her ears had served her as well as her observant 
eyes. 

" You have come very late," St. Heller sald, as soon as 
he had complimented the slgnorina on the success of her 
Farisian toilette. 

Hüda made no verbal reply, but sllghtly shrugged her 
Shoulders and pressed up her Ups into somethlng very llke a 
pout 

*^ I do not have a very good time in the house of Miss 
Theodosia," she sald, aftet this significant silence. 

"What Is wror^? Dcm't they treat you wdl?" asked 
St Heller in evident perplesdty. 

He was distttrbed by a sudden sense of trouble and 
annoyance, and most uncomfortably reminded of tfae 
trouble he had endured about the period of Hilda's first 
introduction to Miss Theodosia, and durlng a oertain veiy 
trylng interview with the irate fether of Estella. 
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Hflda, who was keenly sensitive, watched the clouds 
ominously gathering upon the thoughtful face of her much- 
esteemed friend, and instantly resolved to spare him any 
further trouble by passing over her grievances as lightly as 
possible. 

" You must not distress yourself, not in the very least," 
she said eageily. " Perhaps the fault is mine, and I have 
foolishly exaggerated my little trouble. Indeed, the old 
nK)ther is most good and kind and amiable, and she shows 
me every consideration, but with Miss Theodosia all things 
are, I find, very difficult, and I fear she has by nature 
rather a naughty character.*' . 

" She is vicious and a snob, I know/* said St. Helier 
crossly; "but I cannot for the life of me see how her 
personal qualities can in any sense interfere with you." 

Hilda, noticing his vexed tone, instantly added, with a 
humility that was almost pathetic : " Indeed I do not think 
I am in fault, but she is really often quite cruel to me, and 
I am sure, for some reason which I cannot even guess, she 
does quite hatt me.'^ 

"Heavens !" cried St. Helier, •^how came so wild a 
notion into your head, my poor child?** It did indeed 
appear impossible to him that anyone could regard this 
sensitive «oft-cyed queen of song with any but the friendliest 
feelings. 

" It is no wild notion — I wish I could so delude myself 
— it is the simple, but the rather hard truth," said Hilda, 
compressing her lips as though determined to let no further 
complaint escape them. 
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"You are unhappy then. Teil me in what manner I 
can help you, my dear girl ? " said St. Heller, whose com- 
passion was aroused by the wistful and pained expression of 
the signorina's tell-tale face. 

She was silent for awhile, gravely reflecting over their 
relative positions, and painfully aware that none of his 
former eagemess to help her was animating him now. 
Only a sort of forced compassion, such as he, being naturally 
kind-hearted, would, of course, incline to give to anyone 
who seemed to be in trouble. 

" You can do nothing, nothing more ; indeed you have 
done all a good friend could do for me already, amico mioj^ 
she answered, naturally lapsing into Italian as her words 
became tender. 

For to the dear padre^ the simple art collector, so far 
away in Rome, Hilda always spoke and wrote in his own 
language, although her dead mother had taught her English 
so efficiently. Her life had hitherto been spent in the 
artistic culture of her voice, and in the leaming of that 
stage deportment which to an operatic singer is a sine qua tum, 

Indeed she had devoted herseif whoUy to the fulfilment 
of the duties which she considered as of the utmost im- 
portance. And one of these was the care of Her father's 
modest little home. As yet, therefore, she had fortunately 
had but a very slight experience of what is called " worldly 
knowledge." 

To study singing thoroughly, and to fulfil the duties of 
her Position as the mistress of her father's household, had 
been the alpha and omega of her young life. Now that she 
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found herseif among stiangers^ with widening ideas and 
novel experiences thrustdng themselves upon her day after 
day, she was frequenüy puzzled and at a loss to account for 
the varying emotions in others, which acted and reacted so 
strangely upon herseif. 

In all the turmoil of her new manner of life, however, 
there remained to her certain firmly-established facts to 
which she could still cling, and these now appeared to her 
like life-buoys in a changeable sea. 

Her love for her father and her faith in him was firm as 
a rock in itself. 

And then there was another comfort in her strong 
admiration for, and trust in, Mr. St. Helier. 

Towards Estella and her sisters Hilda feit herseif much 
attracted ; to the former especially, but Theodosia awakened 
a decided antipathy in the young stranger, from the first 
hour of their meeting. 

Miss Braun herseif had never been amiably disposed 
towards the signorina, whose attractive manners and 
marvellous voice she envied and feared. 

Hitherto Mr. Latimer had been Theodosia's devoted 
and persistent admirer, and when Mrs. Braun began to cool 
towards the boarder whose account remained so long un- 
settled, it was Theodosia who argued the matter with her 
dear mamma, and managed to obtain that lad/s acquiescence 
in granting Mr. Latimer still more time. 

Latimer, keenly alive to his own interests always, was per- 
fectly aware of the pleading and counterpleading which had 
taken place between mother and daughter on his account. 
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And in his own '* noble " way, he eiq^reased the gratitude 
with which Theodosia's " delicate consideration '' had in- 
spired hinu More than that» he unbuxdened his mind to 
her privately, and with an understanding that his confidence 
must be respected, and his affairs told to '' no other living 
being,'' he enlightened Theodosia cm the great Anti-Bee 
scheme, in the starting of which he had just now launched 
all his available capital. 

Many and many a long con&bulation took place on 
this subject between the heiress^ Miss Braun, and the 
speculator, Mr. Latimer. 

It will be readily understood that the axnbitious joung 
lady managed to feel her way towards obtaining an inrita- 
tion for the dowager's At-Home, at the same timei How 
Latimer fed ha: hopes with unreliable pronüses haa bccn 
shown. 

So great was poor Dosie's chagrin when tbe ijth 
actually arrived without bringing her the antieipated card, 
that, in a fit of irrepressible annoyance, she sougbt her 
mother, and in a hard dry voice told her '' to do her wocst 
to that Mr. Latimer ; summons him if she chose." 

Mrs. Braun, whose maternal sympathy at once led her 
to infer that Theodosia's feelings had been wounded in some 
matter quite alien to the ^eat question of regulär payments, 
prepared herseif for a decisive interview with Mr. LatimcTi 
with whom she requested "a little private ccmversation ia 
the dining-room.'' 

'* I have a business call to make, dear Madame' Braunr 
if you will kindly excuse me," pleaded Latimer ; but seeing 
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an ominous frown upon the old lad/» usually placid face, 
he added : " I will retum as the clock strikes two, I give you 
my wordy madam, and I regret the delay." 

It was the i5th, and before granting Madame Braun an 
interview which might be indeiinitely prolonged, Latimer 
resolved to keep his prior appointment with Mrs. Vivian. 

He found that lady radiant in the possession bf the crisp 
bank-notes, for which she had jost called at her bankers'. 

She was quite prepared at onee to hand over a con- 
siderable number of these to the Honorary Secretary of that 
marvellous and thriving Anti-Bee scheme. 

" I read of it everywhere,^ she said enthusiastically. 
" It's in Tke Times and The Telegraph every day, and the 
Company must pay away a fortune in its attractive 
adver/ämients« 

'^ The Company has a fortane to do what it likes with, 
you See»" said Latimer confidentially. '* And to prove to 
you how thoroughly you, a lady of means and high position, 
are honoured for your spirit of independent enterprise, I 
have ventured to bring you a letter, addressed to you by 
one of our directors, who saw me making out the necessary 
form of receipt for your money." 

Mrs. Vivian glanced up expectantly. 

" Is the letter from a lord ? " she asked. 

" It ift ftom Sir Fulsome Venture," answered Latimer, who 
pronounced the oaiae as though it were speit with plums. 

With the letter the form of receipt was produced &om 
the capacious breast-pocket into which Mrs. Vivian's ;^20oo 
presently found their way. 
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The clock Struck two as Mr. Latimer entered Mrs. 
Braun's establishment, and he found that good lady in the 
hall, directing the unskilfiil efforts of a new parlour-maid. 

'' I am punctual, dear madam, you see," said Latimer 
with his most genial smile. 

"The luncheon is ready, so we will go to it, before we 
talk together/' said Mrs. Braun, but the usual expression of 
good humour was not on her face as she spoke. 

" As you please, madam," replied Latimer, offering his 
arm to the old lady with a profound bow. " I hope your 
little account is ready for me ? " he whispered interrogatively. 

" It is a big bill now, for I have had to wait four entire 
months for my money," answered Mrs. Braun, not in a 
whisper. 

Theodosia, Standing by the dining-room window, waiting 
for her mother, saw and heard what was going on. She was 
actually trembling with anxiety, and if Mr. Latimer had 
looked at her he would have seen a pitiful appeal in her 
glance. 

But he was thinking of her mother at the moment, to 
whom he now said very confidentially : " Can I really have 
been so remiss, my dear madam? Believe me, I am 
thoroughly ashamed of myself; but oh! why did you not 
remind me of my Obligation ? " 

" De bills was sent up regulär, and I should have spoke 

long before dis time ^*' commenced Mrs. Braun, but 

catching sight of Theodosia's uplifted finger, stopped herseif 
suddenly. 

" I can best prove my regret at^this ridiculous delay by 
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immediate pajrment, now I am reminded of my Omission,'* 
Said Latimer readily ; and added in a more audible tone : 
" We will commence our private conversation witli a com- 
plete reglement of our little accounts, if you please, 
madam." 

Hilda now entered the dining-room, followed by some 
of the other " guests," and nothing further transpired about 
Mr. Latimer's accounts, which he settled in füll, directly 
luncheon was over, 

Theodosia feit that she had made a fatal mistake in 
allowing her mother to iraportune this noble creature, who 
had so many pressing claims on his time and attention. 
And Peregrine quite intended that Miss Dosie should 
realise his displeasure, though he never addressed a word 
to her on the subject. 

Her most severe punishment soon followed however, 
for Latimer tore up an invitation-card in her presence, 
which he säid the dowager had kindly given him that 
morning to fiU up as he chose^ 

" I know no one who would care to go at so short ä 
notice," he said indifferently, flinging the bits of cardboard 
into the waste-paper basket. 

Theodosia had watched him in speechless agony ; but 
no sooner had he left the room, than her ill-repressed 
vexation vented itself on innocent Hilda, who was making 
up maize bows for her shoes. 

'*Did you ask Mr. Latimer not to invite me for to- 
night, sjgnorina ? " asked Dosie, with angry reproach in her 
eyes and her voice. 

o 
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" How can you ask it ? " said Hilda, with serious depre- 
cation in her look and tone. 

She was not astonished by the other's harsh maoner, in 
which she had ahready had some trying experience. 

Theodosia, who, as we have seen, was baffled in all her 
schemes, and had the additional mortiiication of having 
deeply offended the man she so much admired, allowed her 
angry feelings to get the better of her judgment, and said so 
many cruel and bitter things to poor Hilda, that she, single- 
hearted and noble of purpose herseif, was quite unable to 
account for these vagaries. 

She did not in the least imderstand that she was but 
the hapless scapegoat on whom Dosie chose to vent a wiath 
which had its origin in her own discomfiture, and not iQ any 
deed of Hilda's. 

This conduct of Miss Braun's, however, convinced the 
Italian that it was quite time she should seek a home else- 
where; and füll of this fresh resolve, she met Mr. St 
Helier at the countess's party, and immediately unburdened 
her mind to her trusted friend and counsellor, who, in this 
case, feit himself entirely at a loss what to propose, and 
how to provide for the lonely girl, whose position now 
appeared to be more than ever complicated. 

On one point, however, St. Helier was firmly resolved: 
nothing should ever again induce him in any sense to 
become responsible for this unprotected strasger. 
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OHAPTER XVII. 

CONFLICT. 

Although St. Heller had arrived at so fixed a resolution 
in regard to his future neutral position vis-ä-vis the 
signorina, he could not all at once sever his thoughts from 
the object which had so long occupied a very prominent 
Position in them. 

He had found her especially charming this evening, and 
though the confidences she had so naively whispered to him 
were in themselves of a most initating nature, he haä 
thought it very delightful to listen to the soft melodious 
tones in which the poor child told her grievances to him. 

And then she had left his side for a while and had 
stood apart from the crowd thronging around her, and had 
sung — what word in the rieh vocabulary of praise and 
admiration could convey the faintest idea of how she had 

sung? ^The echoes of her glorious voice were still 

thrilling in his memory as he quitted the scene of the 
evening^s varied festivities, and slowly wended his way to 
his solitary home. 

He had held " social gatherings " of all kinds in special 
abhorrence for many a long year past, and his acceptance 
of the dowager's polite invitation had considerably puzzled 
himself. 

He did not regret that he had gone; on the contraiy, 
there had been certain incidents in this evening which he 
would on no account have missed. 

O 2 
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He was quietly thinking over all that had occuned as 
he leisurely strolled across the deserted Gardens and up the 
incline of the Grove. 

It was a sweet still summer night, peaceful and balmy. 

The soft fragrant air was most deliciously welcome after 
the intolerable heat and glare and din of the countess's 
crowded and gas-lit rooms. 

St. Helier was peculiarly sensitive to exterior influences. 
Those who knew him best had sometimes told him that he 
was as fantastic, or as ridiculous, or as touchy as a woman. 

Certainly Estella herseif could not have feit more 
gratified by the soft sympathy of the dim star-lit night 
than St. Helier did, as he took off his hat and lifted his 
head in silent contemplation of the vast star-spangled vault 
.above. He had come forth feverish, restless, disturbed, a 
prey to contradictory impressions, perplexed himself, and 
^consequently dissatisfied with the rest of mankind. 

It was not mankind though which troubled and perverted 

^is thoughts at this moment ; it was their varying and un- 

.accountable nature in regard to the two women who seemed 

of late to have effectually disturbed the^methodical and 

isolated existence into which he, snail-like, had voluntarily 

withdrawn himself. 

Why did those two girls, Hilda and Estella, persist in 
haunting him, either with visions of their charming faces, or 
with still subtler memories of their voices or their words ? 

He had feit terribly (ridiculously, he would have said) 
pained by what he considered Estella's marked avoidance 
of him throughout this evening. He surely had never 
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offended her personally, and there was a time not so veiy 
long ago when he had hoped 

Ah I whatever he had been fool enough to hope then 
must have come to a very sudden end since. That was 
evident from the girFs changed manner. Could fathers 
really regulato their daughters' feelings in this despotic 
fashion? Had Estella once thought — thought much and 
kindly of him, as he supposed, and had she, then, in 
marvellous obedience to her parent's tyrannical bebest, 
ceased thinking of him at all ? 

How bright, howlovely, how lovable she had looked 
to-night in her dainty white attire, how piquante she was in 
all she Said and did ! 

It seemed a pity though that she should bestow so many 
of her arch glances, so many of her whispered words on 
that brüte Latimer. He was cast in a coarse uncouth 
mould, he could not appreciate the delicate nuances of her 
varying emotions and impressions. He would be sure to 
misunderstand the naive confidence with which it was her 
wont to treat all men and then 

" D Latimer ! " St. Heller exclaimed, as his thoughts 

arrived at this unpropitious climax. 

Even the soothing influenae of the balmy night-air was 
forgotten as he remembered the smile with which Estella 
had greeted his — his rival? preposterous ! He had finished 
that part of his life in which women and jealousies and 
rivals plkyed their important parts so very many years ago. 

He had loved a woman once, foölishly, passionately, 
blindly. That was in his youth — how many years ago? 
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And she, into whose keeping he had given his &ith, his 
love, his entire devotion, and — his honour — ^had cnielly, 
wickedly, pitilessly shamed and deceived him. 

Was it likely that he would ever trust his happiness in 
the frail hands of any woman again ? 

No. Kitty O'Neill should continue to minister to bis 
comforty to his solitary and most delightful home, and to 
his general wellbeing. Kitty was a good and a clever old 
woman, and she had helped to free him from the toils of 
the unscrupulous Delilah who had bound him hand and 
foot, body and souL Kitty O'Neill was the right sort of 
peisoB for a man to trust in. 

And one of these da3rs he would go up into Yorkshire 
and see his good, his noble mother, who lived such a puie 
and holy life away from the world — ^the cold selfish world, 
and he would take heart of grace, and teil her the whole 
Story of his chequered life, and ask her to counsel and 
advise him. 

The confirmed bachelor laughed aloud as he arrived at 
this dubious point in his fantastic and introspective voyage 
of discovery. Did he intend to go to his mother, his dear 
good guileless mother, and ask her if she thought him too 
old» or too blasig or too much hampered by the cruel 
recollections of his misspent youth, to allow thoughts of love 
and hope and matrimony to enter into his heart and life 
again ? What was all this meandering and rhodomontade 
that had taken possession of him to-night? 

The countess's Champagne was not goöd and he had 
not touched it, nor the claret nor the Sherry. He was fer 
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too cautious to risk the headache which invariably foUowed 
on the imbibing of unknown brands and nameless vintages. 
Perhaps he was in his dotage already, or was his brain a 
little bewildered by the bright eyes and the heated rooms ? 

Estella, asleep and exhausted at Nettie's feet, little 
dreamt of the perplexed wanderer without the Gardens, who 
was marching aimlessly to and fro in close vicinity to 
No. 40, moved by the dominant desire to forget her 
altogether. 

She had told him so much about her work, dear 
industrious little girl 1 Perhaps, when she was troubled and 
perplexed,* she took refuge in her novel-writing ? 

Work !— why should not he follow so good so excellent 
an example ? He had been very remiss in his attendance 
at Chambers of late, and his partner had addressed several 
slightly critical MSS. to the Grove. 

He knew he had been idling much of his time away, so 
much that one of the Grenfellians had utterly refused to 
credit that he not only had a profession, but himself 
considered that he actually foUowed it. 

His visit to Rome had been too thorough a relaxation. 
He had contracted indolent habits while he was en voyage^ 
and on his retum he had had the care of Hilda, and there 
had been all that misunderstanding and fuss and bother. 

No. That sort of thing most certainly should not be 
repeated. One of its bitterest and most aggravating con- 
sequences was causing him perpetual pain and anxiety still. 

Estella and he might have uninterruptedly continued 
that üdendship which began so auspiciously, if there had 
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not been a seemingly sufficient reason for Mr. Norman's 
suspicious displeasure. 

Alas ! how ready the world still was to misconstrue the 
motives and the actions of women — and of men ! 

In his present mood, St Heller somewhat irrelevantly 
assured himself that the most blameless actions were always 
those which met with the seVerest censure. 

He had entered his tranquil home by this time, and he 
somewhat impatiently flung back the venetian shutters and 
opened the Windows of his library wide. 

The night without was as quiet as the untenanted 
rooms he now traversed ; far too restless to think of going 
up to his bed, and therefore determined to make himself as 
comfortable as might be under the circumstances. 

He wheeled his favourite armchair close to the open 
window, and placed the table which held his reading-lamp, a 
bowl of ice, some soda-water, and a spirit-flask, ready at his 
elbow. Then he went over to the rack in which his letters 
were always placed during his absence, and noticed that the 
evening post had supplied him with quite an unusual 
number of epistles on this occasion. 

He glanced at the superscriptions indifferently, and 
selected three which he thought he might as well open to- 
night. 

But first his pipe, the calumet of peace, must be lighted. 

As he inhaled the first fragrant whifF of the bird's-eye 
called golden, and which he specially affected, he smiled 
again, and quite without bittemess this time. 

It occurred to him to wonder if Estella would open her 
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eyes very wide, or if she would screw up her red Ups in 
disgust if she should see him thus taking his ease with a 
pipe in his mouth. 

Hilda had lighted both his and her father's times out of 
number, when they were all in Rome together, and had 
not been in the least surprised to find how thoroughly both 
man enjoyed their smoke. 

And sometimes she had even sung to them as they sat 
in peaceful puffing silence ; and she had neter given herseif 
any airs — not even pretending that the tobacco choked her 
or made her cough, as other women did. 

Yes, Hilda was a sweet-tempered pleasant companion, 
and her un-English bringing-up had freed her from that 
conventional exigence which the truly British female regards 
as her especial privilege. 

In the presence of the Norman girls St Helier 
would never have dreamt of producing a c\g2ii-case even, 
whereas Hilda herseif would always and readily have 
supplied him with the meerschaum and the tobacco- 
jar, which mostly played an important part in his quiet 
evenings. 

While indulging in these purposeless reflections, his 
hand had mechanically fallen upon the selected letters again, 
and he opened the first, which was a document of very 
businesslike appearance. 

It was the Synopsis of an intricate case which his partner 
had forwarded to him as deserving of his personal and 
immediate attention. 

He read «the lengthy Statement through very carefuUy, 
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and the lawyer within him rejoiced at the perplexing mystery 
and puzzling contradictions which gradually presented 
themselves to his mental vision. 

" rU take that brief myself," he decided, " it will give 
me^some wholesome occupation again, and it's just for the 
want of that I'm doing so badly now." 

It was a breach of promise case, and the plaintiffwasa 
young and attractive lady aged eighteen. 

How he would like to teil Estella the amusing details of 
such a case ! How quickly she would apprehend them all ! 
What a pleasure it was to talk to a girl who had so trained 
her mind that thinking had become an exercise and a 
delight to her. 

She would not only enjoy hearing his forensic exposition 
of the cases brought to his notice, but she would also be 
quite able to appreciate the science with which he always 
sought to handle his subjects ; and then, by way of mutual 
recreation, they would convert cases into plots, and those 
plots she could use for her novels, while he also should 

zealously endeavour to work. ^As regarded her, those 

were very very visionary Castles he was building in the 
future. But for himself, he must and he would leave off 
dreaming, and he would settle to his professional duties 
again, the very next moming. 

Too long had he played the truant already, but now he 
would return to his work, work he had until veiy lately 
gloried in, and which he had always performed to the very 
best of his ability, keenly enjoying those difficulties which 
necessitated the exercise of the patience and perspicacity 
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which so eminently chaxacterised him in his professional 
career. 

" If a man is busy, and busy about his duty, what more 
does he require for time or for etemity ? " 

Before he joumeyed to Rome, St Helier had sedulously 
stxiven to act up to that dutifiil Standard expressed in 
Charles Kingsle/s suggestiye words, but since his retum to 

London Bah ! had he forgotten his manhood, that he 

should be vainly philandering thus ? 

To-morrow, yes, to-morrow, he would Start afresh, and 
then no more time should be wasted in these meaningless 
rhapsodies about .two children. 

He was quite an old man now, and his hair was tuming 
very gray, what could he have in common with girls in their 
teens ? Well, his smoke and think had pacified him ; he 
conld go to bed now with a chance of some hours' sleep. 
But stay, there was another letter for him to read first, not 
a business communication this, but a thin epistle written on 
Foreign paper, and in a small crabbed Italian hand, a long- 
expected letter from Hilda's father, his good old friend, the 
Signor Santarelli. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE ROMAN LETTER AND THE ENIGMA. 

Rome, June I2tli. 

My Good Friend, 

Hilda writes to me often, of course, and her letters 
teem with your praises. 
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She speaks of her maestro also, of her voice, her many 
new friends, and her surroundings generally. The refrain of 
all her news, however, is invariably "that kind, or that 
generous, or that noble Mr. St. Heller." 

This devotion to you, much as it must please me, 
knowing and esteeming you as I do, at the same time fills 
me with self-reproach. 

You are surprised, and ask me why it is a trouble to me, 
that my only and beloved child should share my affection 
for the man I most esteem in this world, where few have 
appeared to me deserving of lasting regard ? 

I am writing this letter to explain my reasons to you, 
and I will leave it to you to decide whether or not they are 
valid, and also what course you deem it advisable to pursue 
under these circumstances. There is in return for my perfect 
confidence, one favour which I dare venture to ask of you. 

Do not permit my letter to influence your personal 
conduct in any way. 

Above all things, do not attempt to coerce yourself into 
imagining that the compassionate sjonpathy which my words 
may arouse in your heart, might pass muster for a warmer— 
a tenderer feeling. 

That would be a terrible mistake ; indeed, the second 
grave error of your life, and this time a fatal, because an 
irretrievable one. 

When St. Helier had carefuUy read so much of his old 
friend's letter, and paid especial attention to the last para- 

w 

graph, which was underlined to make it the more impressive, 
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he paused for a moment in evident bewilderment, and then 
instinctively adjusted the wick of bis reading-lamp, as 
though that would help to throw some light upon the 
subject. 

rinally he returaed to the letter again, hoping that its 
continued penisal would give him a clearer insight into the 
thoughts which must have been perplexing the poor old 
signor's brain, while he slowly traced them in bis small and 
crabbed writing. 

"VVhen you were staying here in Rome with us you met 
Mrs. Vivian and her young son Ronald. 

He is deeply in love with my daughter, and has re- 
peatedly besought her to become bis wife. He has also 
appealed to me for my consent, and has asked me to plead 
his cause with my dear child. As I like and esteem this 
handsome and attractive youth, I did urge Hilda to listen 
favourably to him, sure as I was that he would make her an 
excellent, a most devoted husband. But at first, neither 
his prayers nor mine were of any avail. 

Time, which in these cases mostly works wonders, was 
not granted us, for just at this critical moment, Madame 
Vivian, who has not very fine sympathies, unfortunately 
offended my Hilda, who is proud and sensitive. 

What their disagreement was I do not exactly know ; 
but you, who are acquainted with both the women, will 
readily understand that they could never have agreed. 

After that breach, Hilda refused to see either Ronald or 
his arrogant mother« 
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It was the first time my child had ever decidedly 
opposed me, and we both suffered much pain in con- 
sequence. 

All this happened shortly before your arrival here. 

And Ronald, who is still very young, and perhaps 
morbidly sensitive, had so tormented himself about my 
girl's refusal to see him, that he feil seriously ill^ and seemed 
quite unable to röuse himself^ or to receive any sort of 
consolation. 

He swore to his mother that he was dying, and that he 
longed to die for Hilda's sake. 

Men don't die of love, as you and I both know^ my 
dear Everard ; but this lad certainly pined and fretted and 
wasted himself to a shadow. 

Then the true spirit was aroused in the mother. She 
came to my girl quite humbly, and prayed her to lend a 
more willing ear to poor Ronald's pleading. 

Hilda, touched by the other's gentleness, pelded 

" Good God ! " exdaimed St. Helier, and the letter fdl 
from his uplifted hand. 

" So she has actuaUy pledged herseif to Ronald Vivian !" 
he muttered, and his face looked blank and wobegone as 
he realised the surprising fact. 

But that being the case, what could Santarelli have 
meant by that rigmarole in the commencement of the letter 
about sympathy and compassion and warm and tender 
feelings ? 

St Helier was fairly puzzled now,"having previoosly 
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put a construction of his own upon all those mysterious 
phrases. 

The letter had fallen from his hand as he had read that 
startling word yielded^ which happened to dose the last line 
on the third page. 

"What further does my old friend say in the way of 
general contradiction ? " he mused, and leisurely retuming 
to the discarded epistle, recommenced its perusal at the top 
of the last page. 

Hilda, touched by the other's gentleness, yielded — ^to a 
certain degree. 

She had promised to bind her seif to no other iover by any 
word or pledge until öfter her d^but at the Opera. 

Then Ronald, in a sudden revulsion of feeling, began to 
rejoice, and hope once more fiUed the young heart, which 
but a Short time before had been ready to perish in the 
bittemess of its first despair. 

Ah ! my good Everard, to us men of the world who 
have lived through all this so many years ago, it seems too 
ludicrous, and yet time was when we also may have feit it a 
matter of life and death. 

You see I talk to you so much en bon camrade^ that I 
forget my age, and most unwarrantably double yours. 

Will you forgive me this injustice, and also my prolixity ? 
I have very nearly completed my task now, and think I have 
fairly described to you the exact State of affairs here, when 
you appeared in our midst. 

You know how Hilda pleaded to follow her maestro to 
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London, and you know how I, acting under your kind advice 
and offers of assistance, was brought to consent. 

I completely abstained from all mention of young 
Ronald's love and hopes while you were here, because 
Hilda most eamestly implored me not to speak of the 
matter to you at all 

This she did when you had been with us a week, on the 
Sunday evening aller her first serious conversation with you. 

I had no idea of the motive which prompted her to this 
reserve then, though now it has dawned upon me. 

" Why doesn't he explain?" muttered St Helier; "I 
hate enigmas." 

But the wistful gleam in his eyes, as he commented 
thus, betrayed keen satisfaction rather than wearying doubL 

Further details, questions, and suggestions were con- 
tained in the signor's lengthy and exhaustive epistle, which 
was continued on a second closely-written sheet. But St 
Helier's interest in it ceased, as he came to the end of that 
fourth page which concluded with what he was pleased to 
designate as an enigma. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"night bringeth counsel." 

Estella's sudden though profound sleep, on the ground at 
her sister's feet, had been the natural result of uttcr 
exhaustion, both mental and physical. 
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The poor girl had literally been overwrought, in conse- 
quence of the successive and contending emotions she had 
lived through on the momentous occasion which really was 
her d^butm London society. 

The loneliness of her position in that great, busy, chat- 
tering, restless crowd of strangers, had of course enhanced 
what she had soon realised to be an ordeal. 

If only dear, calm, restful Mary had been there, the 
mere fect of whose presence always brought assurance with 
it ; er joyous chattering Nettie, who would have clung to 
her arm and made her laugh where, alone and unsym- 
pathised with, it had been very hard to her to keep from 
ciying. 

Mrs. Toegoode had been particularly kind and con- 
siderate, Estella knew, but Mrs. Toegoode was as yet a mere 
stranger to her, of whom she really knew little more than 
she did of the rest of that seething, pushing, preoccupied 
crowd of " celebrities." 

And Mrs. Toegoode very naturally looked upon such an 
assembly as that at the dowager's, ifrom a business or 
professional point of view. 

" Adela-ida is seeking whom she may devour, as usual," 
Estella had heard one large bold-eyed woman remarking to 
a thin and sallow literary "sister," as Mrs. Toegoode 
possessed herseif of the arm of the editor of the " Sphere," 
into whose not unwilling ear she was evidently whispering 
some flattering confidences. 

How bitter and jealous and cruel women seem to be to 
one another, Estella had thought, with a kind of instinctive 

p 
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reproach to her sex. Sbe fielt quite sure, for her owa part, 
tbat if once her biain's work entitled her to a place in^ 
the profession of the UUrati^, she would feel ia complete 
harmony with all the other members, men oi women and 
would at all times be only too thankful to lead a hdping 
haiid to a novice if she had either the cbance^or the power 
to give such assistance, 

Mrs. To^oode before pcutmg widi the: girl had veiy 
considerately volunteered to look over EsteUa's MSi and 
advise her as to what she had better do' with it This 
kindness on the over-worked authooess's pacthad^ of course, 
lent additional zest to Estella's kind feeliag towaxds her 
chaperon, and yet the poor child had feit herseif thoroug^y 
miserable, friendless, and isolated ii^.the midst of some real 
but far more iictitious gaiety. 

Under other circumstances thaa those which perplexsd 
and distressed her last night, Estella would naturally have 
tumed to Hilda for the comfort of Gompanionshipi But 
HUda, she thought ruefully, was of cQurse very much 
better engaged in whispering and listening to Mr. St Helier, 
and had neither time nor attention to spare for her lonely 
deßdforsaken friend. 

Why Estella should have so conuniseratingly styled 
herseif forsaken,, she herseif might have been at a loss to 
explain the next moming, but at night things abirays do 
look dark. 

This was the girl's practical coBclusion as she lay tossing 
in her bed, wakeful, despondent, thoroughly dissatisfiied with 
herseif; and therefore with the rest of the world. 
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Nettie had very tenderly aroused hör from that first 
heavy slumber which had foUowed as closely on her sobs as 
used to be the case in the days of her childhood, when the 
result of txouble, temper, or tears always was. what mirse 
had called '' a healing wholesome sleep." 

Scarcely awakened by Nettie's timid exhortation to lise 
and come upstairs to bed, poor Estella had allowed herseif 
to be led up into her own little "den," where Nettie soon- 
managed to settle her safely in the pink-curtained bed 
And there, restlessly tossing, Estella had passed most of the 
events of the evening in very dreary review. 

The ürst faint glimmer of dawn began stealthily to. creep in 
Ihrough the interstices of the venetian blinds before Estella 
once more forgot her troubles in sleep, which^ Coming 
naturally at last, ^as thoroughly invigorating andrefreshing. 

The welcome light of the glad summer moming was 
filling her room with its golden splaidour, when the loud 
clanging of the dressing-bell aroused Estella to consdous^ 
ness again. 

But her fiist waking thonghts were very different to 
those last dismal and despondent oneii, which had not left 
her, "while the dark night made all things dark to look 
upon." 

As she sat up in her little pink-curtained bed now, 
shading her eyes from the too brilliant morning light, her 
mind instantly reverted to the few moments of mysterious 
but unalloyed delight which had been vouchsafed to her on 
the previous evening. 

p 2 
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She remembered the hurried, stränge, perplexing words 
which St Heller had whispered to her, as he had so un- 
expectedly foUowed her out of the supper-room last night. 

Surely he had seized her hand, and he had held it 
closely clasped in his — and he had called her cruel ; yes, 
that was the word he had used. She seemed to hear it 
whispered in her ear once more, with the same lingeiing 
repröachful inflections of his voice which had thrilled her 
when he spoke it first 

And then, after a bewildering pause, in which she fdt 
his breath upon her cheek and heard her own heart beating 
audibly — ^he had said something more, something about her 
father's forbidding her to speak to him. 

Who could have told him anything about that wretched 
misunderstanding ? 

No one. She feit more than ever sure on that head 
now; for only Mary, Nettie, and herseif knew of it, and 
she knew she could rely implicitly on their silence and 
discretion. 

She surely could not have dreamt all about that 
mysterious little episode. Could St. Helier's perplexing 
words and looks and tones have all been conjured up by 
her over-wrought imagination ? 

No. He had spoken thus, and looked thus, and he 
had clasped and held her band — ^it was all real, and she was 
— ohl so thankful — ^that it had happened; for it seemed 
to prove that he could still give her some of his thoughts 
and some of his attention, though, of course, Hilda had the 
greatest claim on both. 
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Well, it was less hard to think that it was good generous 
Hilda who was thus blessed, than it. would have been had 
the favoured one been some uns3rmpathetic stranger, 
thought poor Estella, conscientiously striving to igi;iore 
herseif altogether. Hilda was good and sweet, and kind 
and afTectionate, and after all she could not be so very 
happy, quite alone in this great unsympathetic , crowd of 
Londoners. 

Still, with that glorious all-enchanting voice, and assured 
of St. Helier's devotion, what mattered loneliness or a 
crowd ? Surely, neither home nor sisters nor , other 
congenial society would be missed, if one had such a fund 
of content within oneself. 

"I would change places with her — yield my circum- 
stances for hers gladly, eagerly — without one moment's 
hesitation," Estella murmured, concluding her moming 
meditation very suddenly as the breakfast-bell reminded 
her that hurry-scurry was now the order of the day, since 
she had not even taken her matutinal plunge as yet, and 
father objected to beginning his breakfast without the füll 
complement of his daughters. 

"And were you pleased with your entertainment last 
night, Stella ? " asked Mr. Norman, smiling affectionately ät 
his daughter, whose hasty toilet had but served to heighten 
the natural brightness of her eyes and her complexion. 

Nettie glanced wistfuUy up at Estella, whom she had 
last Seen so wan and so painfuUy weary. Then the Baby 
had tenderly coaxed and striven to comfort her sad sister, 
the natuire of whose troubles— during a crowded Wr^^f at a 
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countess's — seemed so utterly inexplicable to joyous, honey. 
sipping, flighty Nettie. 

Now she glanced up, prepared to behold the same pale 
dxawn fiace, with its reddened eyelids which had sobered her 
into profound though imcomprehending compassion in the 
darkest hour of the short summer night 

But the past month, which had developed Nettie's 
powers of Observation, had taught Estella a certain reticence 
and discretion, which stood her in good stead now. 

By neither word nor look did she allude to those secret 
griefs, for which she knew her father and Mary could not 
possibly have either comprehension or sympathy. 

In reply to her father's inquiries, she answered glibly and 
with ahappy smile, that she had been amused exceedingly; 
that some of the people were very interesting, especially the 
two notable editors, who carried on such a vivacious, wordy, 
and protracted duel ; and that the two authoresses of the 
sensational and the voluptuous school had not impressed 
her favourably at all 

Hilda, she said, was exquisitely dressed, was looking her 
very best ; had sung admirably, and evidently made a com- 
.plete conquest of Lord Goselyngge^ who seemed enraptured 
iwith her voice and her finished delivery. 

The countess, she thought — ^perhaps it was very imper- 
tinent on her part to make such a hazardous remark — but 
she leally had thought that the countess was not-^not very 
ladylike. 

Nettie glanced at her conservative father in some alann 
at these ill-considexed woids of her rash sister, but Mr. 
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Nonnan, instead of frowning, laughed approvingly. *' I am 
glad to find you have such power of discrimination, my dear 
Estella," Said he. "Neither a title nor mon^ can give 
birth, birth and breeding. 

"The late earl, when young and foolish, stooped — 
stooped very loi^— for the wife who is the mother of the 
present earl, and whose Station, therefore, commands our 
respect, even if her manners do not inspire it I have, of 
course, made it my business to inquire fully into this matter 
before I could permit any one of you girls to enter her lady- 
ship's house. And I have assured myself that it is in 
manners only her ladyshipis wanting — her character is now, 
as it has been ever since her marriage, above suspicion." 

Mr. Norman was certainly very partial to the sound of 
his own voice, and quite enjoyed the giving of exhaustive 
explanations on eveiy conceivable subject and occasion. 

Mary, who in some slight degree inherited this verbose 
predilection of her father's, was yet the first to check his 
indulgence in it, which she mostly contrived to do by 
adroitly diverting his attention from a subject which 
threatened to lead to ^.flux de mots, 

''You have not said a word about Mrs. Toegoode, 
Estella ; was she amiable ? " Mary hastily inquired, as soon 
as her father's momentary pause enabled her to speak without 
predsely interrupting him. , 

<^ Indeed, yes, she was quite charming," answered Estelia 
readily. *' She is a much nicer woman than any of you give 
her credit for, and she certainly was very good to me all the 
evening." 
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" I told her a great deal more about my book than I 
ever ventured to do before, and I quite managed to make 
her understand that my writing isn't just done by way of 
amusement ; but that it is real hard honest work ; that I 
care far more for it than for parties and dances and dresses, 
and all that sort of young ladies' diversion." (Estella's 
sublime contempt for the congenial pursuits of her age and 
class was highly edifying to listen to.) " And Mrs. Toegoode 
believed me, she knew I was in eamest ; and what is better 
still, she promised to help me with my book herseif, and 
told me to go over and see her this moming, when she 
intends to give me some useful advice and practical hints." 

Seeing the "signs of a Coming storm" in her father's 
twitching eyebrows, Estella added in quick entreaty : " You 
must not say I'm not to go, father dear, please. She really 
is a good kind-hearted woman, and thoroughly understands 
the practical part of her profession too. Mr. Snereton 
himself advised me to apply to her for useful information, 
and I know Ml do write, you would be the first to desire 
that I should be thoroughly acquainted with every detail of 
my profession." 

Estella certainly was endowed with that essentially 
womanly tact which enables its possessor to put the man 
from whom she desires a concession into a thoroughly good 
temper with himself, by convincing him that his words of 
wisdom have been listened to and cherished. 

" If poor Mrs. Toegoode's husband is a gambler, and a 
spendthrift, and a lazy " 
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" Good-for-nothing fellow ! " suggested Nettie officiously. 

" That cannot possibly hurt me^ you know ! " continued 
Estella, far too much preoccupied to take any notice of her 
sister^s Interpolation. 

"I only desire to see Adela-ida on husinessy and to 
receive the necessary Instruction in nile and routine which 
every profession demands. 

" When you, all of you, see my first novel in print, you 
will thoroughly appreciate the benefit I have derived from 
this ofiicial interview with the kind and experienced writer, 
who has offered me, a novice, some necessary assistance." 
Estella's face was so radiant as she dwelt upon the visionary 
prospect of her ultimate literary success, that even Mr. 
Norman began to beiteve in its possibility, and feit his 
paternal heart warming at the prospect of being known as 
the father of " that new authoress, a charming girl, you 
know," etc. etc. 

So for once a young prophet did receive honour " in 
her own country,-'* and by way of lending point to the 
contradiction, the homage was tendered before it was 
merited. 

" You certainly are neither a chatterbox nor a gossip, 
my dear," said Mr. Norman, graciously retuming to the 
matter under discussion, "and I really don't think this 
gushing female will do you any härm. It is not so much 
on her own account I object to her, as on that of her 
manifold and doubtful acquaintances." 

" I'll promise to take my departure the moment the 
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visitois' bell is heardl" cried Estella, in high glee at obtain- 
ing her father's consent so readily. ^< Mr. Toegoode goes 
off to Newmarket at ten/' she added ; "so I was told to 
present myself at eleven." 



CHAPTER XX. 

"l DARE NOT." 

•* Mrs. VnnAN has been graciously pleased to faivite me to 
go and have luncheon with her to-day, and to inspect a 
box of new dresses which she has just received from Paris. 
So don't you stay too long at Mrs. Toegoode's, Stella, or 
we shall have Nettie £unting for want of someone to listen 
to her pretty prattle." 

It was Mary who spoke as the sisters were preparing to 
go their several ways after breakfast 

"I think it's very shabby of you, Mary, to refuse to 
take me when you know I am longing to go and see that 
delightful Shoddy-Princess again ! " cried Nettie, a pout on 
her Ups and a smile in her eyes. '^ You might as well say 
you were unaccustomed to going out unaccompanied," 
she added, the smile mischievously illumining her whole 
face. '' / have to State those ridiculous facts for Motfaer 
Grund/s satisfaction, why shouldn't you ?" 

" Little girls must be left at home now and then," said 
Mary, who was really sorry for the Baby, to whom solitudc 
was always a punishment It never occurred to the quict 
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eldest sister, that it was for Ronaldos sake Nettie so much 
•desired to accompany her to Mrs. Vivian. 

"And I s'pose you won't let me comewith you either, 
Stella?'' her sister whispered presently, as Estella stood, 
her hand on the latch of the window which looked out into 
the Gardens. 

To open it, she had puUed up the blmd, and a dazzling 
glare of stmshue now flooded the room. 

Covermg her eyes with her hand, to exdude the pain- 
fully brilliant light, she answered her sister's timid little 
Petition. 

** No, darling ; forgive me if I don't ask you to come 
with me this morning; I really cannot do so. We are 
going to talk quite solemnly, you see, and only about 
business, so you or any third person would be de trop of 
course. Don't be vexed, you dearest old Baby/' Estella 
continued, seeing the keen disappointment in her sister!s 
face. " I am so anxious to accomplish some thoroughly 
good work at last, and I shall be so very much happier in 
every respect if I succeed in this undertaking." 

She spoke very gravely, and her tone carried conviction 
to sympathetic Nettie, who quite understood her '' clever" 
sister now. 

'' I'U only beg of you to teil me aü she says about 
' Gwendolen,' dear," she whispered, resting her chin against 
Estella's Shoulder, with a pretty caressing manner which 
was habitual to her. 

" I promise to teil you everything, Nettie, as soon as I 
return," said Estella gaily; "and I have still a heap of 
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news in reserve for you about last night, and the rival 
editors, and how pleasant they both were to me, and how 
hopeful I feel about ' Gwendolen ' now, though no one seems 
to approve of such a simple title — it's only a girl's name 
after all, you see." 

" But such a girl 1 " cried Nettie with enthusiasm, and 
suddenly recalling a previous train of thought, she added 
anxiously: "Was Ronald Vivian there last night? He 
Said he should retum from Cambridge before the i6th." 

" I was too tired and too — ^too stupid last night, to teil 
you anything, dear Baby, but I have a niimber of nice 
messages for you from several people, and — * let me whisper 
it in thine ear, my darling ' — Master Ronald desired his 
kindest regards. All the rest you shall hear on my retum. 
Ta-ta ! Pull down the blinds again, or Mary will scold, 
because the sun fades the new carpets. That's eleven 
o'clock ; Fm off." 

She made her way out of the window, leaving Nettie to 
exclude the sun's rays, while she herseif rejoiced in their 
brilliance, as she stepped into the balmy beauty of the 
glorious Summer moming. 

The dewdrops which had glistened on grass and leaves 
some hours ago had all been absorbed by the powerful 
heat already; but the moisture, which had sparkled like 
diamonds in the sun's rays before, was in the balmy air 
still, lending it a subtle dewy fragrance, which to Estella 
seemed perfectly delicious. She inhal^d it gratefully, as it 
appeared to lend quite a new zest to her capacity for 
happiness again. 
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Since she had become acquainted with St. Helier, her 
former enjoyment in the mere fact of her existence had left 
her; and instead of a psalm of perpetual rejoicing, she had 
feit wofuUy tempted to chant a continual "miserere" in 
secret 

Not a soul was visible in the long oval of the Gardens, 
and all the Windows facing the moming sun were closely 
curtained. 

Estella had never seen the " Recreation Ground " thus 
deserted before, but in her present mood this solitude was 
delightful. 

It seemed to her as if she were in her own garden, as 
she stooped to inhale the delicate fragrance of a freshly- 
opened moss-rose, which grew in the centre of one of the 
jealously-guarded flowerbeds, which were the pride and joy 
of most of the Grenfellians. 

They somewhat arrogantly declared, indeed, that theirs 
were the only Gardens in London in which choice flowers 
were allowed to thrive unharmed for the benefit of all the 
visitors. 

It was only when Estella put out an eager hand, longing 
to pluck that rose, that she suddenly remembered she was 
not in her own territory, and flushing hotly at the thought 
that she had very nearly committed what she and all 
Grenfellians would certainly have considered a theft, she 
closely hugged her bulky parcel of manuscript and hurried 
on, keeping very strictly to the gravelled path now. 

As she approached the small gate at the far end of the 
Gardens, however, she paused for a moment, puUing her 
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broad-brimmed hat well over her face, for the dagrling 
sunlight was almost blinding her» 

How cool and inviting the Grove looked» its avenue af 
trees filling it with shade I Did all the branches meet 
overhead? Estella wondered, and moved dose up to the 
gate in order to ascertain if the verdant axch made by the 
meeting branches of the first trees in the rows continned all 
the way along the Grove. 

She was so very much interested in this question that 
she feit sorelytempted to walk out of the Gardens and 
along the Grove, in order to satisfy herseif on the sabjeck 
Why should she -not go ? it would not be at all out of her 
way to go through the Grove, and then round to the front 
of the Gardens to No. 5. 

She wanted to have another look at all those ''bijou" 
residencesy and most of all at that multum- in pan» 
which Nettie had beea so enraptuxed with on diat event- 

ful musical aftemoon. "And he called me cnidl" 

Estella pondered, leaning upon the little gate now, but not 
having passed through it. 

She was glad to stand there and think — gladtoknow 
she was so near to the little house which his care and skill 
had made so beautiful. Should she ever have the chance 
of entering it again, she wondered, and would' Hilda be 
there if she did, and which of them all would be most 
cruel then ? For her part, she was quite prepared to su£^ 
again, if only the delight of St. HeUer's presence could be 
secured to her at the same time. 
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What wottld she not be willing to bear for the sake of 
seeing him now 1 

The desire within her became so urgent that with the 
vague hope. of seeing him at bis study window if she 
passed up the Grove^ she was preparing to let herseif out 
of the Gardens' exit, when she caught sight of St Helier 
himself, who had just come out of bis garden, closing the 
gate behind him with a shaip dick, and sauntering lazily 
down the.indine towards her. 

He wore a straw hat with a broad black ribbon and 
light summer dothes, and Estella thought he looked more 
diamung than she had ever seen him. 

For an instant it occurred to her that it would be less 
embairassingfor her if she s&t.down in the shadow of the 
spreading oak-tree, against which a seat was most invitingly 
placed. But then he might not see her at all — ^he might 
pass on imheedingy foUowing the road, along the outside of 
the Gardens. 

Was he on hisway to Na 39? ^As that cruel thought 

entered her mind, she shivered in spite of the heat, and 
with this physical expression of her mental anxiety, she 
resolved to stand still where she was and wait for him ; she 
certainly would not sacrifice this golden opportunity of a 
talk with him, for the sake of sparing herseif a momentary 
feeling of embarrassment Ah ! here he was, shaking 
hands with her, and so delighting her with his pleased look 
of surprise that she forgot herseif altogether in her eager 
response to his gay greeting. 
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"Up with the lark, and fresh as Aurora!" he exclaimed, 
reluctantly allowing her to withdraw the hand she had laid 
into his. " Since you are here, jnay I not be permitted to 
enter also?" he asked, drawing the gate-key off her little 
finger on which she had hung it. 

She smiled her assent, and he unlocked the gate, entered 
the Gardens, and motioned to the bench under the oak-tree. 

" Are you in a hurry ? " he inquired, after a moment's 
hesitation^ as the vision of her irate parent rose before his 
mind's eye. 

Instead of any spoken reply, she seated herseif, and 
drew the folds of her crisp white skirt close to her, thus 
leaving the greater portion of the bench unoccupied ; then 
she smiled up at him as much as to say : " You see I have 
left plenty of room for you." 

He understood and accepted the frank invitation of her 
bright glance, and leisurely seating himself by her side, he 
laid his hand upon the bulky parcel, which was now 
resting on her knees. 

" More notes ? " he inquired, with that dubious smile of 
his which had been haunting her for so many a long day 
past now. 

"I fancy I see some blue lines; oh yes, and some 
writing, too ! " he continued, drawing the manuscript gently 
out of its brown paper husk. 

She did not attempt to check or resist him; indeed 
she was only too thankful to have him close by her side 
once again, and evidently a little bit interested in her affairs. 
"Since IVe managed to find my way into the shell all 
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alone," he said, "you might be generous, and show me the 
kernel now." 

With trembling fingers she untied the knotted string, 
and drawing forth the roll of manuscript, handed it to him 
without further hesitation. 

She really feit that she was conferring an immense 
favour in allowing him to have a look at the cherished work 
of all her leisure hours during the last ten weeks. 

He, for his part, was evidently much impressed by this 
decided proof of her confidence, and turned over the pages 
of the manuscript with as much care and reverence as even 
the heart of an aspiring authoress could possibly desire. 

To a bystander, the little scene might have suggested 
the wistful anxiety with which a fond young mother watches 
a stranger handling the fragile treasure of which she has 
but lately become the happy possessor herseif. 

Indeed, the simile would not be an unsuitable one, for 
to Estella, this the first offspring of her brain, the mental 
baby, which after many hours of anxious thought and 
assiduous labour she had at last brought into something like 
form — this brain-child, in fact — was as important, and her 
feeling for it as anxious as, though perhaps less tender than, 
that of the real mother above alluded to. 

" How industrious you have been, Miss Estella ! " was 
St. Helier's first verbal comment ; but his eager and atten- 
tive eyes had already said a great deal to her who had 
watched them so anxiously. " When first we spoke of this 
novel together," he continued presently, "I had no idea 
you were so thoroughly in earnest about it all. I believe 

Q 
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at that time you had only commenced to make desultoiy 
notes ? " 

" Yes ; but now I have finished the first volume," she 
cried, with a smile of triumph and elation, which lit up her 
expressive face, and made it quite beautifuL 

"And has anyone helped you with the story?'' he 
asked, evidently interested now. 

" Only dear Nettie, with her unflagging spirits and hei 
shrewd comments/' said Es^ella, smiling ; and added : " I 
think I have been wonderfuUy fortunate for a beginner, for 
Mr. Latimer has kindly promised to assist me in getting my 
book read by some editor who is a friend of his, and who 
will certainly give me a fair chance." 

'< Oh ! " Said St. Helier, and said nothing more, bat 
apparently busied himself with reading a sentence here and 
there in the manuscript 

Her sudden and familiär mention of Mr. Latimer's 
name in connection with the work, which was evidently her 
first interest in life, had given him a shock for which he 
was unable to account. 

" Could there be any tie between them?" was the 
question which filled him with a sudden dismay. 

Then he feit inclined to protest savagely against this 
unwelcome mental inquiry; but the sudden remembrance 
of her confidential coUoquy with Latimer, as she sat on this 
very bench by his side but a few days ago, by no means 
rcassured St. Helier. 

He remembered with a pang, which he would not admit 
to be jealousy, that Estella was far too much absorbed in 
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talking and listening to " that brate " (hitherto Latimer had 
been considered a very delightful companion) to take the 
very slightest notice of him, St. Heller, who had broken an 
engagement, and walked into the Gardens on that particular 
aftemoon, solely with a view to getting a glimpse of, perhaps 
a Word with, the charming Estella, who had been haunting 
him as pertinaciously as he, all unconsciously, had been 
haunting her. 

He did get the "glimpse" he had longed for, but 
nothing more, as we know ; and he had feit very disap- 
pointed and very unhappy, and as he walked away, smarting 
under a keen sense of the injury (?) she had done him, he 
had racked his brains with innumerable and most perplexing 
questions, to not a single one of which he was able to give 
himself anything like a satisfactory reply. Had she only 
pretended not to see him, to avoid giving him the "cut 
direct " which that crotchety old father of hers had perhaps 
insisted upon ? 

In any case his aftemoon was lost, and even now he 
smarted at the recollection of the savage feelings which had 
agitated him then; so thoroughly upset had he been by 
the scene he had witnessed in the Gardens that he had feit 
himself compelled to go to Hilda and implore her to sing 
to him, and in listening to her melodious tones his raffled 
spirit had regained its wonted calm. Poor Hilda ! what a 
glorious voice she had, and what a noble generous nature ! 
Ah well 1 if Estella had really engaged herseif to Mr. 
Latimer — then he, St. Heller, would prove that he also 
could be generous, for he would strive to do all that lay in 

Q 2 
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his power to bring about the fruition of young Ronald 

Vivian's hopes of happiness. What a commotion a 

double wedding from the Gardens would cause to all 

Grenfellians 1 Ronald would probably require the Services 

of the kind friend who had so generously helped him to 
win a prize in the matrimonial lottery, as best man. Should 
he accept the invitation ? He laughed aloud at the ludicrous 
notion, and poor Estella, who had already been much 
perplexed by his extraordinary silence, asked timidly : 

" Do you find it so ridiculous ? " She pointed to the 
open pages of the manuscript as she spoke. He had all 
this time been closely bending over them, apparently 
absorbed in their perusal. 

He Started visibly as she so suddenly addressed him, and 
laughed again in his delight at Unding her there alone by 
>his side, while Latimer, and Hilda and Ronald, with the 
church and the altar, faded like dissolving views from his 
mental vision. 

"Forgive me, Miss Estella," he said deprecatingly ; 
"something I read here reminded me of a joke of my 
Student days. How fortunate for you and your printers 
that your writing is so legible ! " he commented presently. 
JBut he hardly looked at her now, and was speaking in the 
dry tone which always made her fear that she had in some 
way displeased him. ''I had almost hoped," she said, 
hesitating painfully between the words — "I had hoped 
once that you perhaps would kindly have given me a few 
hints — a little advice — Mr. St. Helier ; you offered to do sOy 
do you remember ? and you have so much experience, and 
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know all about plots and real men and women of the world, 
whereas all I could teil was about our former simple country 
life at Oakhurst, or just some little bits of experience which 
have come to me since — I have known you," were the words 
pn her lips, but she recollected herseif just in time, and 
discreetly substituted " since we have all lived in London." 

" Hilda would make a fine character for a heroine," 
suggested Mr. St Helier interrogatively, after another long 
pause. 

" I have tried to describe her as an artist," said Estella, 
too much interested in her work at the moment to be dis- 
turbed by the petty jealousy such a remark would have 
provoked in the mind of the conventional young lady. 

" Your gentle reproof has so painfuUy reminded me of 
my unpardonable shortcomings as regards ^wr novel," he 
resumed presently, *' that I scarcely dare venture to ask a 
favour of you now." He paused and looked straight into 
her eyes, as he added pleadingly : " Will you trust me with 
this until to-morrow ? " He rolled up the manuscript as he 
spoke, and held it towards her, awaiting her decision. 

" I should be very grateful to you if you would take the 
trouble to read it," she said, evidently gratified by his 
request. " I do not think you will be too severe a critic, 
for you will surely bear in mind that this is my first attempt, 
and that I have lived away in the country very quietly all 
my life." 

" I will forget nothing you have told me," he replied. 

*' And you will tell-me your opinion — ^yoiu real thoughts 
about it all ? " she said, rising and looking up at him as he 
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ttood by her side, with so wistful an appeal in her eyes that 
he could not meet them quite steadil}' with his. 

She at this moment was thinking wholly of her work. 
He was thinking only of her. 

She Started ahnost guiltily as all the clocks with one 
accord commenced to strike and she mechanically counted 
— twelve. 

" I have missed my appointment," she Said, but her smile 
betrayed no regret ; " I meant to take my writing to Mrs. 
Toegoode to-day, who has promised me some practical 
assistance." 

" Will you give me the chance of trying to render you 
some such hclp in Mrs. Toegoode's steäd ? " he inquired. 
'' If you are not satisfied with me to-morrow, you can keep 
your appointment with Mrs. Toegoode then.** 

She had already shaken hands with him and was tuming 
away, when he approached her again. 

"In any case/shall depend on seeing you here to- 
morrow at the same time — ^and alone ? " he said interroga- 
tively ; and if she dared to meet his eyes she would &id 
very eloquent entreaty in them now, but she does not dare, 
for his low tender tones are thrilling her with a subtle 
ecstasy which is nearly allied to pain. " Will you promise 
me, Estella? ** he repeated anxiously, and dasped her little 
tmy band closely again, just as he did last night 

It was no dream, she remembers it all too vividly, as 
with an efibrt she tears herseif from his detaining grasp. 

" I dare not," she says, and scuds away over the grass, 
her white skirt flashing like a sunlit sail. 
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St. Helier stood motionless watching her, until she had 
disappeared beyond a bed of shrubs and flowering lilac- 
trees. 

"She dare not?" he muttercd half aloud in vexed 
interrogation. "Dare not what? — ^not promise — or not 
come?" A sudden smile lit up his perplexed face, as his 
eye feil on the roll of manuscript he held m his hand. 

" She will come for this, if not for me," he thought with 
retuming satisfaction^ and sauntered leisnrely away home- 
waids. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A SUCCESSFÜL (?) AUTHORESS» 

Althqugh Estella hurried away from St. Helier in breath- 
less haste when she heard the clock strike twelve, and 
reproached herseif for not having kept the appointment 
made for her by Mrs. Toegoode, yet it was not in the direc- 
tion of that lad/s house that she bent her Steps. 

How could she possibly concentrate her widely-scattered 
ideasy or attempt to talk "business," while all her thoughts 
were so completely engrossed by that late momentous inter- 
view? She also feared that her crimsoned cheeks and 
throbbing pulses must surely betray her exdtement to the 
naost callous observer. No, she could not go through 
formalities of any kind just yet, she must contrive to 
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restore her mental equilibrium before she came in contact 
with any Outsiders. To arrive at her normal condition 
again she feit she must be quite alone for awhile, and she 
longed to shut herseif away from the inquisitive world, in 
her own little sky-parlour. 

The greatest difficulty in her way would be to enter the 
house unperceived by her sisters. 

Mary was generally too much occupied by her house- 
hold affairs to trouble herseif at all about those of her 
sisters, or anyone eise. But Nettie, irrepressible Nettie, 
seldom settled to any tranquil occupation, and had a knack 
of " pervading " the hall, the staircase, and the passages^ 
which ubiquitous inclination Estella to-day, for the fint 
time, thought of as troublesome. 

It so happened, however, that on this particular moraing 
Mary had provided the Baby with an engrossing occu- 
pation. So while she was wearily bending over an arduous 
task undertaken to oblige her eldest sister, Estella, having 
crept in through the kitchen entrance, was stealthily making 
her way upstairs. 

Had Nettie had the slightest suspicion of her sister's 
return she would have hastened to meet her instantly, as 
she was now burning with curiosity to hear the details of 
this moming's interview with Mrs. Toegoode, as well as a 
füll, true, and particular account of the adventures of the 
previous evening, about which the poor child, in spite of 
her intense anxiety, had been left completely in the dark. 

As it was, Chapman, the discreet parlour-maid, was the 
only person in No. 40 who was aware of Miss Estella's 
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sudden and secret entxance. And Chapman being of a 
silently observant disposition, had long since come to the 
conclusion that Miss Estella was " particular " in many of 
her ways. She was not steady and regulär like Miss Mary, 
nor yet romping and flighty like Miss Nettie, but she was 
decidedly more peculiar than either of those young ladies. 
They certainly enjoyed their visiting and Shopping expedi- 
tions, and were always pleased to receive their friends at 
home too. But Miss Estella mostly refused to go to 
Regent Street with her sisters, persistently shut herseif up 
in her " den," and even if the drawing-room was füll of 
Company, never came down unless her pa or Miss Mary 
insisted on her doing so. And when " all the folks was out 
at the games in the Gardens," Miss Estella would either be 
sitting apart with her book and her pencil or she would 
be practising her music in the empty drawing-room, 

Of all these peculiar ways Chapman, in her silent 
fashion, had duly taken note. So when Estella, Walking on 
tiptoe, glanced into the pantry where Chapman was cleaning 
plate, and whispered : " Please don't teil Miss Nettie that I 
have come in, because I am very busy and do not wish to 
be disturbed this morning," the parlour-maid concluded 
that there was some more of that everlasting writing to be 
done up in the "den," and held her peace accordingly. 

To bathe her flushed face, and brush over the waving 
masses of her rebellious hair, was the work of a very few 
minutes to Estella, and by the time she had restored the 
wonted order to her external appearance her inward com- 
posure had also returned to her. She was at this moment 
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absorbed and perplexed by two questions which appeared d 
vital iniportance to her. 

The one nearest her heart was how to meet St Heller 
again the next moming without raising any suspicion in the 
mitids of her sisters. She had already determined not to 
faii at the trysting-place. 

Her wonted courage had retumed to her, and she now 
feit there was nothing she would not dare for the Sake of 
another such interview as that brought about by chance 
this moming. The help she had been yeaming for, the 
practical advice which would give a backbone to her work, 
and endow it with vigour and vitality, would all be forth- 
coming if once he took this novel of hers in band.— — 

St Heller had already become as a god to her girlish 
inexperience. What he chose to do must be good, what he 
thought or said must be right 

Such was Estella's conviction, and she clung to it as all 
fianatics do to the tenets which best accord with their 
inclinations. She had that implicit faith in St. Heller 
which is perhaps the most beautiful, as it certainly is the 
most touching, characteristic of the ardent love of a true 
woman. And since he had bidden her come to him in the 
morning, she would obey him — of course. 

The second question which agitated Estella at this 
moment, as having an immediate bearing on that first 
difficulty, was how to manage Mrs. Toegoode. 

The girl feit instinctively that if she chanced to offend 
Adda-ida at this juncture, sh^ should at once lose all 
control over those circumstances, the reins of which she at 
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this moment most eamestly desired to hold in her own 
eager young hand. She knew that many and serious 
difficulties were crowding in upon her on every side, and 
being by nature brave as well as impetuous, she determined 
at once to confront the chief of those difficulties in person. 

Acting upon this heroic resolution, she found herseif a 
few minutes after she had made it in Mrs. Toegoode's 
study (?). Such was the appellation bestowed upon the 
most disorderly and unstudy-like apartment Estella had 
ever beheld. 

Whip-racks and sporting sketches covered the walls, 
relieved by meerschaum pipes in various stages of colouring, 
/>. of discoloration. Hiese pipes had racks of their own, 
as had spnrs, flasks, and other hunting paraphemalia. A 
breakfast Service stood on one small table, and piles of MS. 
paper lay on another. Quills, more or less cut away, were 
scattered over both the tables and the fioor ; an inkstand 
lay upon the carpet, where its contents were making a 
daikly stagnant pool. 

Estella noticed the fringe of a light-shawl and the long 
pink ribbons of a bonnet hanging over the side of a chair, 
in alarming proximity to the ink-pool, upon the dismal 
surface of which a white glove rested. 

Adela-ida herseif, stretched at her ease upon a low 
lounging-chair, looked a fit " monarch of all she surveyed." 
A pink flannel peignoir, decidedly the worse for wear, was 
wrapped about her slim figure, and her auburn locks were 
hiäiging over her Shoulders in unkempt profusion. 

"You will excuse finding me in such a frightful muddle. 
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my dear, I know/' she said, extending a band to her visitor, 
which, like her gown, would have been improved by soap 
and water. " Only my very intimate friends are admitted 
into my study, you see, and they are always pleased to 
take me as they find me. I hope you'U do the same." 

Estella smiled, and thanked her hostess for the 
privilege accorded her. And as she seated herseif she 
made a hasty mental sketch of the pecuUar arrangement, 
or disarrangement, of this abode of genius. 

" Fact is, IVe only just had my breakfast," the authoress 
said, pointing to the china on the farther table. " Thank 
your Stars you haven't an idle husband to lock after, 
my dear. Here am I, obliged to spend all my time 
supplying the greedy public with yards and yards of fiction, 
which does use up one's brain-power as well as one's pens 
and paper, although few people give one any credit for the 
lavish expenditure of thought. Well, that's my trade, and 
I don't mean to grumble at it, but it is hard to be responsible 
for an unnecessarily large house, its attendant expenses, 
and one's husband too. If Lionel misses his train this 
moming, I shall be blamed for his unpunctuality. If his 
trunk miscarries, the fault will be laid at my door. Tm 
quite positive already, that both train and trunk will be 
lost, for he started an hour after the first had left the 
Station, and IVe just found his keys and his luggage label 
hereJ* 

As she spoke Mrs. Toegoode snatched at the light 
shawl, the fringe of which, on the other side, sank deep 
into the ink-pooL 
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The . articles she had mentioned were lying among 
sundry others on the chair. 

Estella rushed forward, and managed to rescue the 
descending bonnet-strings. Lookiiig into the authoress's 
wan and wearied face, she said : " I am afraid you are a 
good deal womed, poor Mrs. Toegoode, and I will certainly 
not inflict either my manuscript or ray inquiries upon you 
this moming." 

There was more tnith in this eamest assertion of 
Estella*s than might appear, to those who are aware that 
her manuscript was no longer in her own keeping. 

Even as she spoke, the girl assured herseif that nothing 
should have induced her to torment poor Mrs. Toegoode 
with questions on her own account, while that lady was so 
evidently preoccupied by personal perplexities. 

"Thanks for your kind consideration," said the 
authoress, with a profound sigh. " I will confess that 
I'm too much bothered to-day to think of anyone eise's 
worries. I only hope for your sake, my poor child, that 
you may never find out for yourself what it is to have one's 
last novel, the work of six weary months, hang fire." 

" But that can only be temporary/' cried Estella 
reassuringly ; " your books are all so populär." 

"So I used to think," said Adela-ida deprecatingly, 
'• and so I still assure my acquaintances and my publisher, 
but to myself I am forced to teil a different story ; and to 
you, who are good and generous, I will not lie, as I'm 
forced, for the sake of my literary reputation, to lie to the 
whole set of gossipping Outsiders. 
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" The publisher and I both expected ' Was Hers the 
Blame ? ' to go off readily. But it doesn't. He declares it 
is too peppery, and I am sure it's not half spiced enough 
for the vicious tastes of the day. Careful thoughtful 
writing is of no account now ; the cry is always for innuen- 
does and Sensation. Such books as 'Green Figs' go 
through dozens of editions, whereas 'Sterling Meiritt' 
cumbers the warehouse shelves. I took more real care, 
and gave far more thought to my last book than to three of 
my ordinary novels. But what's the use of talking? the 
unsatisfactory results are the hard facts by which to judge 
of one's work. For me the specially hard fact is, that I 
was desperately in want of cash when I signed my agree- 
ment. So I sacrificed the future for the sake of a small 
sum of ready money. This will end disastrously for me, 
unless the fickle public make a sudden rush upon my 
book." 

"I have not read it," remarked Estella deprecatingly; 
« the critics " 

"Exactly," cried Mrs. Toegoode eagerly, "the critics 
have so lashed and slashed me and my work, that I began 
to have some faith in its ultimate success." 

" Because it was cut up ? " asked Estella surprised 

"Yes," answered the authoress, with a dubious smile. 
" Universal condemnation by the press was the making of 
* Can it be ? ' as it was also of that disgusting book, 'Green 
FigS.' But alas ! the public veers like a weathercock, and 
now the contempt of the press, instead of benefiting, 
threatens to annihilate my last 'blameless' production 
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altogether. If I should forfeit the greater part of my pay, 
which, according to my necessitous pre-arrangement, was 
to depend on the number of copies sold, we shall be 
ruined — literally ruined. Then we must * cut and run,' or 
let this house fumished, and retrench abroad for a terra, 
and that just as I have at last managed to feel at home in 
a congenial set Isn't it a dreadful life ? " 

As the unfortunate authoress reached this climax in the 
narration of her perplexities, she suddenly covered her face 
with her hands and sobbed aloud. 

Estella stood silent, large-eyed, and quite at a loss how 
to comfort or console the unhappy woman, whom but a few 
weeks ago she had regarded as the most enviable of her 
kind. 

" There ! " cried Mrs. Toegoode, suddenly rising from 
her lounging-chair, and stamping her, griefs down with a 
very determined foot " There ! IVe made a fool of my- 
self, my dear, and should be ashamed of my weakness too, 
if it weren^t such a good practical lesson for you." 

Estella's wonder shone in her questioning eyes. 

*' You may well look astonished," cried Mrs. Toegoode, 
" but I mean what I say. You're pretty and piquanie^ and 
clever and bright. You are a ' girl of promise ; * you perhaps 
may have a brilliant career before you, as I had once — ages 

ago. 

" Yes, I too was pretty and clever and all the rest of it, 
though you would scarcely believe it to look at me now. 
There was a time when I also feit that I had a grand career 
before me, and I entered upon it füll of courage and a 
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delightful ambition. My first book was a thrilling a real 
success. I was quite a young girl too, with very little expe- 
rience ; but I had talent, I loved my work, and people liked 
it because it was fresh and original. How happy Iwas 
about it all ! But I had an ambitious father, a half-pay 
officer, and he cared a deal more for the aristocracy of birth 
than of intellect So I was married to the Honble. Lionel 
Toegoode, and ^^ 

A long and significant pause followed these explanations. 

Then, moved by a sudden impulse, she seized Estella's 
hands in hers, and added impressively : " Writing, and sup- 
porting an idle fine gentleman, don^t go well together. If 
you want to write successfuUy, Estella, don't marry ; or if 
you fall in love, as foolish girls will, profit by my bitter expe- 
rience, and take care the man of your choice can at least 
keep himself ; better still, both of you." 

The troubled lines seemed to fade out of Adela-ida's 
prematurely wrinkled face, as she looked at the girl standing 
before her with sympathy and interest so plainly written on 
her expressive face. 

" I like you, Estella," the authoress presently resumed, 
with the pleasantest look in her eyes which the girl had ever 
seen there, " and though, for many and many a long year 
past I have never been able to afford myself the luxury of 
a disinterested friendship, that really is the feeling I have 
for you. I should enjoy being of Service to you, and that I 
can be, for no one is better fitted to put you up to the tricks 
of the trade. 

" Our trade has its very decided tricks, you must know, 
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and we retailers must be pretty Sharp, to keep pace with the 
Wholesale dealers — the mighty publishers." 

" May I come round to-morrow about this time ? " asked 
Estella, flushing guiltily as the, to her, all-important question 
passed her trembling lips. 

"By all means, child," answered Adela-ida cordially; 
" you needn't bring your manuscript just yet. We'U just sit 
and chat, and you can teil me the story. Then, by-and-by, 
I'U glance over a few pages — it won't take me long to know 
all about it." 

" Good-bye, and thank you so very much ! " cried Estella 
with wonderful emphasis, and was about to leave the room, 
when Mrs. Toegoode detained her. 

"Your people don't like me, my dear; they don't quite 
approve of me. Oh, pray don't protest; it*s right and 
natural for them to keep you out of the clutches of sup- 
posititious adventuresses. I don't blame either your father 
or Miss Mary,but I would like youto know that I'm not quite 
the sort of woman they think me. I'm very reckless, very 
slattemly, always in debt, always in trouble, but I'm not bad 
at heart, and I would like you to know the best of me. 

" Mine is a case of more sinned against than sinning, 
perhaps. 

" Any way, if you have to mention the fact of your 
Visits to me, at home, let it be understood that I am assist- 
ing you with your writing, because I believe you will make 
mofiey at it That will smooth your path at once. Ifs 
Strange how the best (and sometimes the rieh people are 
good too) and the wealthiest will ignore quite a multitude 

R 
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of little sins for the sake of a possible pecuniaay advantage 
to be gained from intercourse with the supposed siimer/' 

" I think I quite uaderstand, and I certamly am very 
grateful to you/' said Estelia, and remembermg withasudden 
throb of delight how easy Mrs. Toegoode's w<^ds had made 
her plans for the morrow. " Gbod-bye, again," she added, 
'' I don't know how to thank you sufficiently/' 

Adela-ida put her hands on tiie girrs Shoulders, ^d 
kissed her lovingly on either cheek. 

" Come to me as often as you can, child, ähd the& thi 
gratitude must all be on my aide. Au rtvoir" Aad thus 
they parted. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

JEALOUSY, 

Who er what could possibly have indttced Mrs. Toc^oode 
to propose that their future intercourse should be of a 
quasi-clandestine nature ? 

That was Estella's first suqsrised thought as she made 
her way into the Gardens. 

Was there really such a thing as luck, and was that same 
luck smili^g upon and favouring all her enterprises at this 
juncture ? 

Nothing could have happened more opportunely for her 
present designs than the prete^^t Mrs« Toegoode has just 
given h&t for leaving home frequently and alonei 
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Perhaps it was veiy wrong of her to rejoice in the chatice 
which made the deception of her father and sisters so eas]^ 
to her. But thea St. Heller 'had asked her to come, and 
surely he would never desire her to do ^nytbing that wtt 
wrong? 

Her father had certainly never forbidden her to meet 
St. Heller. That he might not approve of a pre^oranged 
interview she thought possible, nay probable. 

But then the appointment for the morrowwas their first^ 
and it might be — their last. 

The more reason for her to avail herseff of the chance 
so unexpectedly offered to «her. 

But the mere passing thotightofapossible^nal interview 
with the man she lov«d made Estella shudder with a 
sudden terror. 

Yes^ she loved St Heller. Each passing hour convinced 
her of that all-engrossing fact 

Was she loved in tum? That was the awful, iStst 
unansweiable question. 

Only last night she had feit snre, painfuUy cruelly sure, 
that Hilda was the sole mistress of the affections «of the man 
who revelled in her glorious voice. 

This very moming when Estella saw him strolling down 
the indine from the Gtove, he was surely making his way 
along the road to No. 39. 

This xecollection brought the hot blood baok into her 
face, and gave her that inexplicable pain which caused her tD 
hold her breath, and press her band over her heart 

How eamestly those two were talking together last 

R 2 
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night ; how absorbed they were in one another's whispered 
confidences. 

Brooding thus, Estella sank upon one of the garden 
seats. But as the vision of those two rapt in engrossing 
converse rose before her mind's eye, she started up in a 
fever of jealous impatience. 

What did it all mean ? This suspense was unendurable. 
She must, she would know the truth. 

She would go to Hilda now, at once, and, if necessary» 
demand an explanation. 

Gedcuhty gethan, 

Estella was certainly in a very determined mood this 
morning, for no sooner had this second difiiculty formidably 
presented itself to her impetuous spirit than she hastened to 
No. 39, and a few minutes later was received by the 
signorina in Mrs. Braun's elaborately neat drawing-room. 

Estella had been a little surprised to meet Lord 
Goselyngge in the entrance-hall. 

His lordship was departing as she came into the house. 

Still, she was far too much preoccupied by her jealous 
fears, and by her eager determiaation to know the worst, 
and at once, to bestow more than a passing glance and 
thought upon the musical lord. 

She did not stay to wonder why he was there, and had 
forgotten him altogether as she entered the drawing-room. 

She had determiued to meet Hilda coldly ; to be per- 
fectly calm, perfectly self-contained herseif, while 

But how was that course of conduct possible when Hilda, 
perceiving her friend on the threshold, ran towards her and, 
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clasping her in a fervent embrace, kissed her rapturously as 
she cried : " Carissima mia ! ah ! but you cannot possibly 
guess what good, what most excellent news I have." 

Then Estella looked keenly into Hilda's face, and saw 
that it was radiant. 

** Sit here by my side, so, cara mia^^ said the signorina, 
*' and, I pray you, do not look so grave while I teil you all 
my best news. Ah I you will smile now, for I will teil you 
the best thing first of alL J am engaged» What do you say 
to that ?" 

Estella said nothing. 

Not a word could she utter. But she feit all the new joy 
suddenly ebbing out of her heart, just as she feit all the 
warm colour forsaking her face. 

" Stella, you tum pale ! " cried Hilda, somewhat taken 
aback by this sign of extraordinary emotion. " Is it that 
you fear I shall fail, or is it your true English horror of the 
stage, which, alas ! Theodosia has taught me to understand 
so well already ?" 

" The stage !" stammered Estella, with a sudden quicken- 
ing of her pulses, as she realised that there were other 
engagements possible to Hilda besides that matrimonial 
one, on which all the love-sick girl's anxious thoughts had 
been concentrated of late. 

" Yes, of course, the stage, the opera ; what eise could 
make me so joyful ?" cried Hilda eagerly. "Lord Gose- 
l3mgge has just been here. He had already called upon 
Signor Scuro and obtained my address, and he has made 
me the most delightful proposals. 
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'^ I am to make my dihut as a sort of experiment next 
month for what is called the ejEtza season. 

'' That will tty me, and either give or take my confidenoe 
and bis. 

^ The business Settlements his lordship never ' discusses 
personally/ " he says. '^ They are to be left to Mr. Giacomo 
Arrowsmith and my agent My agent 1 ha ! ha i where is 
that amiable factotum to be found, I wonder? To whom 
shall I tum for help now ? 

^'I have already feit, last night, that I have perhaps 
asked too much of Mn St. Heller." 

Hilda had laughed and joked when she alluded to the 
imaginary agent, but her look and tone had both changed 
as she slowly spoke those last words, which souided 
xegretfuL 

Estella,, a little perplexed, was silent, waiting to hear 
more before she ventured oq giving any opinion. 

"This moming, which should be the most joyfiil to 
me," resumed Hilda, "is the very first on which I have 
realised that it is — terrible — to be all alone in this great 
busy London dty." 

^'But you are not alone; you have good friends, ihdeed," 
Said Estella eamestly, and she took both the signorina's 
hands as she spoke. 

She was quite ready» now that she saw Hilda in trouble, 
to overcome her personal feelings, since her friend's happi- 
ness was evidently at stake. '^ I am quite sure Mr. St 
Selier will be glad to help you if you need either advice or 
assistance,'' she said reassuringly j and as she spoke she feit 
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that help or coimsel from him must surely overcome aß 
difficnlties, at once and for ever. 

''Yesy it is true he would try to give me a ^endfä 
helping hand if I could ask him^ but tiiat I cannot/'^ said 
Hilda slowly, ajnd, by way of explanation, added, *' he was 
so very troubled last night by my complaint of the uncom- 
fort of this home^ that I made up a fix determine not any 
more to what you call worry him about my private 
affairs. Indeed, I have always been a worry to him since 
Icame. 

" Theodosia has told me so, and even good Madame 
Braun cannot say no to it. 

" But that shall be ended. 

" I will find a new apartment, and at once, and all by 
mj^elf alone. He shall be asked no uäpleasant question 
for me this time. If I can be no happiness to him, I lyill 
no more exist as far as he is concemed. I will certainly, 
under no circumstance, consent to feel myself a bürden to 
so good a fdend." 

Something very like a sob foUowed these lugubrious 
words of Hilda's, but she managed to laugh again as she 
Said : " I do deserve to have a letter now to teil me I am 
not wanted at the Diamond Opera House at all. That 
would be the right punishment for my ungratefulness in 
beiog melancholy just when all goes so well for me." 

'' I have scarcely had time to congratulate you on your 
success and your möst advantageous engagement,'' said 
£steUa, who feit as if she would like to hug Hilda on the 
atrength of hear good news. " I am sure you know, how-t 
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ever, that I am most delighted to hear that Lord Gosdyngge 
has displayed such very good sense. Mr. Raynewater told 
me the young lord was by no means a fool — 'not such a 
fool as he looks ! ' were his words." 

^' Ah ! I do not think he looks stupid/' remonstrated 
Hilda. '^His blonde hair and his dolce expression, are 
perhaps a little feminine, but there is what you call a hiding 
power ^*' 

" Latent," suggested Estella. 

'^ Yes, latent power in his mouth and chin, and in his 
straight eyes too, when he takes the trouble to really look 
with them." 

" His direct glance has certainly been tumed on you 
with considerable effect, Miss Hilda," cried Estella laughing, 
and feeling very light-hearted as she lifted her finger in 
would-be reproof at the signorina. 

"You may laugh at me, Stella," said Hilda; "it is good 
to see you gay. You also have so often been triste lately; 
why for I cannot in the least imagine, you who seem to 
have everything to make you so very happy. You will 
come to my dibut, will you not?" she added, suddenly 
reverting to the matter nearest her heart 

" Of course I shall desire to do so above all things," 
said Estella promptly, and remembering a former remark of 
the signorina's, she asked her if she had really determined 
to leave Mrs. Braun's. 

Then Hilda unreservedly poured out her grievances, 
and confided to her sympathetic friend the systematic 
persecution to which jealous Theodosia had subjected her 
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throughout her residence at No. 39, but more especially 
since Mr. Latimer had not procured the much-coveted 
ticket for the dowager's At-Home. 

" She will be more jealous and angry than ever now," 
whispered Hilda, rising and going to the door, " for I hear 
Mr. Latimer's voice in the hall, and I mean to ask him to 
help me in this matter of the engagement. He is a man of 
the World, has much experience, tact, and savoirfaire^ and 
he will undertake this as a business. He once oifered me 
to arrange any such transaction for me, and to save me 
from the feeling of Obligation he volunteered to accept 
a " 

" Fee ? " suggested Estella, laughing. 

"Yes," replied Hilda gravely, "and that is the only 
way in which I can allow a gentleman to act for me 
now. 

"Once I thought otherwise, but Theodosia, with all 
her unkindness, has taught me some very practical lessons, 
and she has also, this very morning since breakfast, told 
me of a letter Mr. St. Heller wrote to Madame Braun, 
which plainly shows that he wishes for no more respon- 
sibility for me, and indeed has had too much trouble 
already." 

"Cruel, jealous old Dosie!" cried Estella, and was 
about to give her own version of that letter, when Hilda 
requested Mr. Latimer to enter, " as we have a matter of 
private business to arrange.'' 

So Said the signorina, taking care to raise her voice so 
that Miss Braun, who was hovering about the passage as 
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asual at the hour at wkich Mr. Lathner was expected, 
eould not fiiü to hear this m3rsterious mvitation. 

Theodosia, furious at this new breach of dec(mim on 
the signorina's part, and unaware of Estella's presence in 
the drawing-room, rushed döwn to the kitchen, and insisted 
upon her mother instantly mounting guaid over that 
" flirting foreigner." 

" Why not you go in the room yourself, mine Dosie ?" 
cried Mrs. Braun, very loath to be disturbed in the midst of 
some absc^bing cuHnary experiments. 

By way of practical protest, she held up her hands, 
which were thickly covered with a coating of flour and 
butter. 

But Theodosia, whose admiration for Latimer was 
strangely mixed with terror of his possible displeasure, 
did not dare to enter the room, the door of which had been 
closed, perhaps inadvertently, but none the less efifectually, 
ahnost in her face. 

And so it happened that Mrs. Braun, finding Estella 
above, entreated her to stay to luncheon, and voluntcered 
to send round for Nettie also, since Miss Nonoaa had gone 
to Mrs. Vivian's, by request, as EsteMa affirmed. 

Mrs. Braun's hospitality was particularly welcome at this 
moment Hilda düng to Estella as a certain protection 
against Theodosia's spiteful remarks; Latimer, who had 
just agreed to settle the signorina's engagement most satis- 
factorily for her, was very pleased to think that the duhiess 
of the luncheon-table would be so agreeably reMeved by the 
presence of the bright Norman girU; and Estella heisdf 
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fblt ^at ber new luck was evidently in the ascendant still, 
as any private interview with her sisters was now again 
delayed for some time to come. 

Nettie, who had been chafing in her loneliness, and feit 
ill-used and cnielly neglected, came tripping round in 
eager haste, only too delighted to escape from the task 
Mary had set her, and from the " killing " loneliness of her 
deserted home. 

So it happened that the luncheon party assembled at 
No. 39 was a cheerful one. Even Theodosia, reassured by 
the presence of Estella as to the nature of that mysterious 
interview between HÜda and Mr. Latimer, endeavoured to 
make herseif agreeable to her mother's guests, and talked 
glibly to both the Norman girls, especially to Nettie, who sat 
by her side. Every possible subject of mutual interest was 
discussed between them, with one exception. Theodosia 
persistently avoided the most distant allusion to the dowager's 
party. The spinster had resolved that, as far as she was 
concemed, that " very mixed gathering " should be utterly 
ignored for all time to come. 

" I would not have gone for worlds, my dear,'* she had 
just been saying to a neighbour, who also had not been 
invited, and was ccmsequently quite of her opiniön. *' Just 
Sancy the sort of people one would have had to meet, 
perhaps to speak to 1" Miss Braun had added indignantly. 
"I hear that the rooms were literally crowded with pro- 
fessional Singers, authors and authoresses> theatrical managers, 
artists, newspaper printers, and peqplfe of that sort, you 
knowfc" 
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"Horriblel" the neighbour had replied, who was the 
wife of a Piccadilly grocer, and boasted of an income which 
enabled her to have a stafif of liveried servants and a carriage 
and pair at her disposal. 

Mr. Latimer divided his attentions most impartially 
among the ladies present ; offering to assist Mrs. Braun in 
her arduous task of carving, joking Nettie about a much 
discussed Innovation which he proposed introducing into 
their tennis laws, and saying just a word or two in a lower 
tone, sometimes to Hilda, sometimes to Estella, apropos d 
" business matters." 

These " asides '* were listened to with rapt attention bj 
Theodosia, who sat on the opposite side of the table, andas 
their tone conveyed a sense of interest and intimacy it 
galled her to hear them. But this rage of hers was at least 
smothered for the time being, and so the social meal passed 
over pleasantly enough. 

" I am quite determined to seek a new home, and at 
once, Estella," Hilda whispered as the girls made their way 
into the drawing-room. 

"And without Consulting Mr. St. Helier?" Estella 
asked anxiously. 

" Certainly ; for the future I must act alone on my own 
responsibility. If you knew all Theodosia has said to me 
on the subject of compromising others as well as myself by 
my ridicule dependence on a man in Mr. St. Helier's 
Position, you would feel as I do now, that I must act for 
myself alone in future." 

" Of course 1 cannot give you any advice," said Estella 
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uneasily. " It is a matter in which I am sure you can only 
be guided by your own feelings. But our Mary, who has 
practical sense enough to keep us all in order at home, 
would be sure to advise you well under any circumstances. 
Come round by-and-by and ask her, will you ? " 

'^ I must first think a little more of it all," said Hilda, and 
so they parted. 

Miss Braun had suffered cnielly, and still smarted, under 
her keen disappointment at not receiving Mr. Latimer's 
Card for the At-Home, and was tormented by envy of 
Hilda, who did go, and whose elaborate Parisian toiktte 
must have made her particularly attractive. Judging of 
others by her personal experience, Theodosia naturally 
ascribed any attraction as due to the costume rather than 
its wearer. 

With this double grievance aggravating her, the baffled 
spinster had attacked poor Hilda as the most fitting recipient 
for the wrath smouldering in her jealous bosom. 

In language as cruel as it was startling, Miss Braun had 
revealed to the signorina the trying complications in- 
separable from her lonely condition. 

Su Helier's letter to Mrs. Braun was quoted and 
perverted ad libitum, A lastmg quarrel between Messrs. 
Norman and St. Helier was detailed, and its origin stated 
to be the intimacy of the latter with an unchaperoned 
foreigner. 

" You surely must have remarked the unwillingness of 
the Normans to associate with you, until your position was 
guaranteed by the fact of your residence in my home ? " 
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Thas deUcatdy (?) Miss Braun diagnosed Üie unfortanate 
signorina's position for her. Hilda, as has previously been 
statedi was thoroughly unsophisticated. She had litüe 
experienoe of the world and its ways, but she was very 
observant and painfully sensitive. 

Theodosia had very carefully deliberated on the mode 
of attack most likely to hurt Hilda's feelings, and to wound 
her maidenly pride. 

This was signally effected by OFerwhehning ^e stranger 
with the painful consdousness of the very equivocal natuie 
of her Position as regarded St. Helier, and the consequent 
wrong she and he had done to those whom both of them no 
doubt esteemed. 

Hilda had feit ihat reluctance on the part of the Nor- 
mans, to which Miss Braun now alluded, and onlylast night 
the girl had tealised that St Helier was unable, to<lay she 
would have thought him itnwiUing^ to assist her in her 
proposed change of residence. 

Miss Braun had commenced her remonstrated exhorta- 
tion, which she called friendly advice, just after Mr. Latimer 
had tom up the dowager's card on the previous day, and 
she resumed it the next moming with additional asperity. 

It was due to the announcement of Lord Gk>se]yngge 
that poor Hilda escaped the addenda, for which Theodosia, 
warming amiably to her subject, had «vidently prepared 
herseif. 

So it happened that, while St. Helier was striving to 
concentrate his attention on certain briefs just handed to 
him in Westminster Hall, and found his thoughts straying 
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inamost provoking manner to his chance encounter<with 
the interesting authoress, and back again to the enigma 
hinted at in old SantarelU's letter, Hüda (the enigma) had 
Tcsolved to act quite independently of the guiöe her father 
had chosen for her, and Estella was eqüally detei'mined to 
lose no Chance of meetii^g the man from whom her father 
had been most anxious to separate her. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

"engaged." 

After the luncheon at Mrs. Braun's, Theodosia and Netttö 
resolved to *' cool" themselves hy praotisifig certain elaborate 
tennis manoeuvres in tiie Gardens. 

Hilda and Estella sauntered out also, but with no inore 
ambitious intention thaa to rat quietly in the shädiest 
spot they could find. 

"You here, Mis. Toegoode?'* cried Estella, perceiving 
the authoress comfortably extended on her own lounging- 
chair. 

" I was literally suffocated indoors, so I broüght iipty 
writing out with me, and am just scribbling a few chapters 
in pencil which I must copy this evening, as the printers 
have sent up for the end of my story twice ali^ady to-day. 
If s my contribution to one of the ' penny dreadfuls/ and 
though it is not the height of my ambition to work for that 
kind of paper, beggars can't be choosers, you know." 
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Thus, with a weary sigh, spoke Adela-ida, and threw her 
pencil and MS. book on the grass by her side. 

" Signorina, you look pale/' she added, glancing up into 
Hilda's face ; '' was the heat or the universal adulation too 
much for you last night ? " 

Hilda smiled dubiously, and gently shook her head. 
Estella, who was standing beside her, laid her hand affec- 
tionately on her friend's arm, and replying to Mrs. Toegoode's 
inquiry, said : 

" Hilda is worried, she is not very happy at No. 39, 
and wants to find another home without delay. 

" You have been in this neighbourhood a long time, 
Mrs. Toegoode, cannot you give us a suitable introduction 
to a pleasant family who take boarders ? " 

Adela-ida sat in unresponsive silence for a time, but the 
changing expression of her face showed that she was con- 
sidering. 

At last she said: ''I do know just the home, a real 
home this, which would suit your friend, Miss Estella.'* 

" Indeed ? and is it not too, not very, far from these 
Gardens ? " asked Hilda anxiously. 

"It is in Grenfell Street, quite dose by," said Mrs. 
Toegoode. 

Estella pointed out the commencement of the street to 
Hilda. It lay in the opposite direction to the Grove. 

"An aunt of mine lives there — a Miss Trevor — 
avowedly an old maid, and not in the least ashamed of 
her gray locks and her spinsterhood," said Adela-ida. 

"She is a lady, and would be a very suitable 
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chaperon for the signorina should she be required in 
that capacity. I will go over to-night and prepare her, 
and if the signorina will call at No. 25 to-morrow, I will 
make an appointment for her." 

**Let it be in the morning, if you please," said 
Hilda. 

" Say two in the aflemoon, dear, if that is not incon- 
venient to yöu," bterrupted Estella, with a blush that was 
quite uncalled for; "either Mary or I would like to 
accompany you, and we are both engaged in the 
morning. 

"You are too good," answered Hilda gratefuUy. "I 
will be ready at two o'clock." 

While the momentous question of Hilda's future home 
was thus being discussed at one end of the Gardens, 
Nettie, more than "cooled " by her violent exertions at the 
tennis-nets, sauntered away towards a seat at the farther 
end of the Gardens, which Mrs. Vivian had just quitted, 
making her way indoors, closely followed by the gaUant 
Latimer. 

Both Theodosia and Nettie had watched those two as 
they entered the gate of No. 20, and the latter said with 
her most knowing and most aggravating air : 

"They make a handsome couple, don't they? Her 
raven tresses and his white locks form just the sort of 
complementary contrast which in matrimony is as desirable 
as in colours ; don't you think so, Miss Braun ? " 

** You cannot imagine that that bold American woman 
with a grown-up son really has any designs on Mr. Latimer ? '' 

s 
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asked Theodosia, changing colour unbecomingly, and 
speaking with exceeding bittemess. 

**I should certainly think dear little Latimer quite 
able to frustrate her knavish tricks/' laughed Nettie, and 
added: 

'' There is the grown-up son ; I'll go and inquire into the 
machinations of his bold ma, shall I ? ** 

Before Miss Braun, choking with indignation, had time 
to reply, Nettie was sauntering towards the vacated seat^ on 
which she settled herseif just as Ronald reached it. 

"What an age it is since we have met, Mr. Vivian/' 
Said the Baby, showing by her happy sniile the pleasure this 
long-delayed encounter gave her. 

" Won't you sit down and talk to me a little bit ? '* she 
added wistfuUy, as she saw him standing uncomfortably 
beside her, his eyes glancing eagerly in the direction of the 
group of ladies of which Hilda was the centre. 

By way of reply to Nettie's pretty invitation, he seated 
himself and said : 

'' How was it you were not at the great party last night, 
Miss Nettie ? " 

"Are you quite sure I was not there?" she queried 
teazingly. 

"Quite positive," he replied gravely. "I looked for 
you far too anxiously to have missed you had you been there, 
and at last in my despair I inquired about you, and your 
sister told me you had not come." 

"I think it is as well I stayed away," cried Nettie, "to 
judge by the effect of the huge dissipation on others. You 



I 
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look like a photograph of pale Melancholy. Estdia told 
me she had been miserable, or — bored" (Nettie quickly 
corrected herseif, fearing her confidences were indiscreet), 
"yes, bored \ and Hilda ^" 

"The signorina is not pale or miserable or bored, I 
trust," cried Ronald, warming into sudden animation. 

^' Well, she is not half as happy as she ought to be, now 
that she is engaged." 

Estella had already found time to teil Nettie some of 
the occurrences of the moming, and had not omitted to 
mention the shock that word engaged had given her. 

And now Nettie, piqued by the too evident interest 
Ronald showed in the signorina, determined to punish him 
by a small fright. 

But when she perceived the utter bauicversement which 
her news brought about, she remembered his threatened 
fainting-fit at Mr. St. Helier's tea-party, and hastened tq 
explain. 

"Lord Goselyngge has engaged Hilda for the extra 
season at the Diamond Opera House, and she is to make 
her dSbut next month." 

" Her debut next month?" echoed Ronald dubiously, 
and added below his breath: "Then at last I shall know 
my fate." 

He was still awfuUy pale, and poor Nettie was ready to 
cry, she feit so hurt and mortified. 

If this was the style in which he meant to sit by her 
side and talk pleasantly to her, she would rather he went 
straight away to the other end of the Gardens at once, and 

s 2 
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spoke out to the only person for whom he had eyes and 
thoughts. 

Nettie's inward chafing suddenly found vent in impatient 
Speech. 

" You are in love with Hilda, Mr. Vivian, desperately in 
love. You See I know all about it, so pray don't attempt 
to deny the fact. It would be really nice and friendly of 
you now, if you would confide in me. 

^' Hilda and I have had many a long talk together 
about Rome, and you and your mother, and all that sort 
of thing." 

Perhaps it was the sight of Jonathan Standing miserably 
alone at some little distance from her, which caused Nettie 
to conclude her interrogatory speech with his favourite 
phrase. 

Ronald had listened to his pretty baby-faced companion 
with intense interest, and now said quietly and without any 
hesitation : 

*'What you say is quite true, Miss Nettie, and I am 
proud to own the fact of my love for Hilda, although it 
has only brought pain and sorrow to her and to me 
iiitherto." 

Nettie listened in miserable silence. 

She feit as if she must cry presently, though she did not 
in the least know why, only she wished she had not taken 
Ronaldos love for Hilda quite for granted, and she was 
firmly resolved not to let a single tear fall until she had 
hurried away indoors, which she was now longing to do at 
once. 
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''You say that Hilda has spoken to you of Rome and 
of me ? " Ronald began anxiously. " Did she teil you a///" 
" Oh no ! '* cried Nettie, with a laugh in which only 
her sisters could have recognised the suppressed sob. 
"Oh dear no; Hilda has never honoured me with any 
confidences ; she is Estella's particular friend, you know, not 
mine \ " and she is the worst enemy to both of us, thought 
Nettie bitterly, but she suppressed this mental protest, and 
continued quietly : ** Our talk about you, Mr. Vivian, has 
only been in tjie course of general conversation, when the 
signorina has described the balls and receptions ^xA fites 
in Rome. 

" You seem to have gone wherever she went, and she 
told US she was asked everywhere on account of her singing.. 
Happy Hilda ! " 

Nettie feit that that half-envious exclamation warranted 
a sigh, and so ventured to relieve her poor little over- 
burdened heart with a profound Heigh-ho ! 

**Heigh-ho !f' echoed Ronald, quite as eamestly; and 
perhaps feeling that these expressive exclamations had made 
mutual confidences easy and natural, he plunged into a 
most minute account of his love, his sufferings, his hopes^ 
and doubts, and fears ; told Nettie how, after decided Oppo- 
sition, Mrs. Vivian had finally herseif consented to plead 
his cause with Hilda, and how he expected to know his 
fate as soon as the signorina had made her dkbut, ''and that 
will be very soon now?" he added interrogatively, and 
Nettie's tender little heart was very much touched by the 
keen anxiety in his beautiful young face. 
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Yes, she did think him beautiful, and she wished he was 
her brother, so that she might fling her arms around his 
neck and kiss and pet and console him. 

Then she would go to Hilda and remonstrate with her, 
and talk to and reason with her, and plead Ronaldos cause 
so effectively that Hilda would have to yield, and then 
Ronald would smile and be happy again as she, Nettie, 
loved to see him. 

So absorbed were these two young people by their 
eaniest thoughts and confidences, that neither of them 
had taken any notice of poor Jonathan, who had approached 
within speaking distance now, but was far too much dis^ 
mayed by the sight of Nettie's intense preoccupation, to 
venture to intemipt her. 

He had been Standing patiently awaiting a wdcoming 
word from her, and had shifted the weight of his lanky 
figiire awkwardly from one large foot to the other, as was 
his habit when ill at ease ; but neither this fidgety movement 
Qor his anxious glances had attracted more than the passing 
attention of Nettie, whose little head was too füll of her 
own troubles at this moment to leave her free to consider 
those of others, as she was usually so ready to do. 

The fact of Nettie's personal suffering made her peca- 
liarly sympathetic in her manner towards Ronald, and he, 
all absorbed as he was by his humble adoration of the 
distant, cold, and talented Hilda, was just in the mood to 
appreciate the tender and child-like proximity and simply 
feminine attractions of Baby Nettie. 

He looked into her eyes as he had never cared to do 
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before, and found their dear cerulean depths füll of a kindly 
sympathy, which he had so often and quite vainly sought 
in the darkly pathetic glance of his soul's idol. 

He noticed Nettie's pouting lips too, and wished he had 
a sister just like this sweet saucy maiden, or, better still, 
tiiat he and she might enter into some fraternal bond, in 
vhich they could confide all their several thoughts, anxieties, 
kpes, and fears to one another, take counsel and comfort 
together, and thus each be better able, through the other's 
strengthening influence, to bear the brunt of the battle of 
life. 

" You have no brother, Miss Nettie ?" Roland inquired, 
pursuing his train of thought aloud. 

" No," said Nettie, smiling wistfuUy ; " I wish we had ; 
girls with brothers to fight their battles for them are more 
respected and better looked after than we, a whole host of 
lonely females, ever can be." 

" I wish I was your brother, Nettie," suggested Ronald, 
and his glance and his tone were so gentle and pleading, 
that Nettie feit she must really either cry — or kiss him— or 
run away. 

Acting on impulse, as was her wont, she chose the latter 
course, and considering the surroundings, this was certainly 
the wisest plan. 

But as she hastily made her way towards the lawn-tennis 
party, Jonathan, pale and trembling, with an unwonted 
emotion, which seemed to make even his aubum locks stand 
on end, barred her progress. 

'' Oh Nettie, Nettie !" he cried, in the rashness of his 
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despair, '<you have been encouraging that handsome idie 
vagabond to make love to you. It wasn't play, you weren't 
teazingy or laughing, or flirting, but you were whisperin^ 
and looking into one another's eyes, and, oh dear ! oh dear! 
— I hardly know what I am saying, but I'm too miserabl*, 
and I can't bear it and I won't, and Fll speak to your ^thev 
or Mary, or " 

"Here am I, Johnny; have' you taken leave of yoir 
senses, my poor boy?" Mary asked, her calm methodicä 
Speech and gentle voice acting like a tranquillising spell oq 
the rising fury and the spasmodic utterances of Curtis, who, 
reduced to sudden quietude and consequently to a feeling 
of intense shame at his late outburst, feit himself choking. 
He was powerless to speak and unwilling to make a still 
greater fool of himself in public j so, swallowing his anger, 
his humiliation, and the consequent tears, he tiuned from 
the ladies with a silent inclination of his head, and rapidly 
made his way out of the Gardens, disappearing through the 
Grove gate. 

Nettie, so much surprised and dismayed by this sudden 
and utterly imexpected demonstration on good, simple 
Johnny Pry's part, that she herseif was actually reduced to 
absolute silence, approached her eldest sister, and merely 
entreated, " Take me home with you, Polly darling." 

But as they were Walking away arm-in-arm, Nettie could 
not resist glancing at the bench where he who had desired 
to be " her brother " had been seated. 

He was there no longer. Then, furtively, and very 
anxious that Mary should not suspect her intention, the 
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Baby ventured to peep over her sister's Shoulder at that 
group among the trees at the far end of the Gardens. 
Hilda was still its centre, and Mrs. Toegoode was there, 
and Estella, and Mrs. Vivian, and Mr. Latimer — ^but 
Ronald — no — Ronald was not by Hilda's side yet, and, 
suddenly brightening, Nettie cried : 

"Come, Poll, we won't go and shut ourselves up 
indoors, just because Johnny Pry has chosen to make an 
idiot of himself. We'U go and have a good game ; dear 
Dosie is longing to have her revenge for a private grievance, 
and ni give her the chance now, at once." 

Mary was so accustomed to treat Nettie and her varying 
moods like those of the baby she still called and considered 
her fair young sister, that she was not in the least surprised 
to see her making frantic efForts to arrange a/ar//* efforts 
in which Mr. Latimer was, as usual, ready and eager to lend 
her every assistance. 

Perceiving Mrs. Braun seated in solitary State, that ever 
new blue-worsted stocking in her band, Mary went and 
took her place by the dieerful old lady's side, and these 
two began cosily chatting together. 

Mrs. Braun acquainted Mary with Hilda's intended 
departure, and also hinted, in strict confidence, of course, 
that her dear Dosie, she thought, had given her heart to 
Mr. Latimer, and naturally could not approve of a young 
and unprotected lady who asked for secret interviews with 
the man of her (Dosie's) choice. 

All this was news, and somewhat startling news, to 
Mary; but a greater surprise for both Mrs. Braun and 
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herseif was the sight which now met their astonished 

gaze. 

Mr. Latimer had left the tennis-net, and was slowly 
sauntering in the direction of Mrs. Vivian's garden, when 
that lady overtook him, and possessing herseif of his band, 
drew his arm confidingly around her supple waist 

" Mamma l oh mamma ! do you see that ? " cried 
Theodosia, for once quite oblivious of Us corwenances, 

" That bad, bold, black-eyed American adventuress has 
decoyed him, has stolen him from us." 

" No, Miss Braun, Mrs. Vivian is not quite so bad as 
that," said Nettie, who had closely foUowed Theodosia and 
heard her outcry. " Mr. Latimer has asked Mrs. Vivian to 
marry him, and she has just told me that they are engagedr 



CHAPTER XXIV, 

SCENES. 

A SMALL note addressed in a large slanting scrawl and 
marked " Immediate ! " was handed to Estella, as she, 
with her sisters, entered their house soon after these very 
startling occurrences in the Gardens, which fortunately for 
the persons chiefiy concemed, and most especially for 
hysterical Theodosia, had taken place in the far-away 
comer near the large sheltering tree, which to Estella must 
ever be associated with tenderest recollections now. 

The majority of the Grenfdlians severally occupied in 
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the manner most congenial to them, and, as usual, keeping 
towards the croquet end of the oval, were quite unaware 
that anything unusual had happened, while the tennis party 
coolly consoled themselves for the sudden break-up of their 
game by making derogatory remarks on the ridiculous 
afifectations of Miss Braun, who was always ciying out 
about some imaginaiy grievance. Then the baffled players 
animadverted on the stuck-uppishness of that Miss Norman, 
who did not come out to play like the rest of them, but sat 
apart with her needlework, keeping a watchful eye on her 
giddy young sisters, and probably thinking ill-natured things 
of all those who joined in the social games. 

All these kind speeches were due to Mary's prompt 
action on Mrs. Braun's behalf. 

Seeing the pitiable State of affairs, and quite aware 
of the overwhelming ridicule to which " poor dear Dosie " 
was exposing herseif, Mary determined to assign some 
plausible reason for Miss Braun's sudden retirement firom 
the scene of action. She therefore calmly stated that 
Miss Miller's ball had inadvertently hit Miss Braun, who 
was in great pain, and would be unable to continue the 
game. 

Mary had spoken at random, anxious only to give 
Theodosia the chance of escaping with her mother. But 
Miss MiUer happened to be a careless player, and was 
quite aware that her random stroke might have caused the 
accident, which she therefore resented as a personal 
afiront 

These minor details did not trouble Mary, who had 
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at least succeeded in avoiding a still greater public scandal 
by hunying the Brauns and her sisters indoors. The note 
handed to Estella and marked '' Immediate I " was from 
Mrs. Toegoode, and ran thus : 

"You will greatly oblige me by not mentioning the 
relationship existing between Miss Trevor and myself. A 
matter of family prejudice necessitates my making this 
request, which kindly convey to the signorina also. Miss 
Trevor is at home this evening, and if you and Miss Hilda 
like to look in at No. 25, all might be satisfactorily settled 
at once. I suggest this as your friend appeaied so anxious 
about the matter. 

" P.S. — I shall expect you to-morrow moming with 
more notes for the novel, and an account of what you 
settle to-night." 

The immediate result of this note, which Estella took 
round to Hilda, was the visit of that lady to Miss Trevor, 
of 25, Grenfell Street. 

Mary, in accordance with Estella's Suggestion, con- 
sented to accompany the signorina, and further agreed 
to conduct the practical part of the interview. During 
their walk Hilda unhesitatingly confided all the doubts 
which were perplexing her to Mary, who listened to this 
recital with the dosest attention, though perhaps not as 
sympathetically as the Speaker might have desired. 

Having carefully weighed Hilda's ingenuous confession 
in the well-regulated balance of her mind, Mary, actuated 
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by the good sense and proper pride which were allowed 
to be her distinguishing qualities, declared her cordial 
admiration for the prompt and independent action Hilda 
had taken in this matter. 

'' It is always questionable policy on the part of an 
unmarried woman to place herseif under personal obliga- 
tions to a bachelor," Mary affirmed. 

"In future I hope you will allow me to help you in 
any arrangements you are making, in which you require 
advice or assistance. You may rely on my willingness to 
be of use to you as far as I am able/' 

Hilda was greatly comforted and reassured by this 
marked approval of quiet Maiy's, of whom the Italian 
stood in considerable awe. 

They found Miss Trevor to be a gentle sad-faced lady, 
who suggested a troubled past rather than any active 
mterest in a colourless present. 

Her house was simply fiimished, and without any 
pretension save to strict order and cleanliness. 

If those were, as they appeared to be, the lares and 
penates in this modest establishment, Miss Trevor cer- 
tainly performed the rites required of her with scnipulous 
exactitude. She was prepared to give up both drawing- 
rooms to the signorina, merely suggesting that a better 
piano would be a desideratum, as the lady was musical. 

" And my constant practising will cause no annoyance 
to you, madam?" Hilda considerately inquired, other 
prelimiaaries being satisfactorily settled by Mary« 

Miss Trevor made no protestations as to her admiration 
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for, or delight in, music j she answered the signorina hj a 
simple negative. 

"You have no other lodgers, I presume?" Miss 
Norman inquired, just by way of saying something as 
she rose to take her leave. 

She had spoken with perfect indifference, but both she 
and Hilda were Struck by the; sudden change in Miss 
Trevor's pale face and passive manner as she suddenly flushed 
and eagerly tumed towards her interlocutor, whose surprised 
glance she met with something very like fear in her own. 

'^ I am sure you will pardon me, ladies/' she said, after 
a moment's hesitation, and she now for the ßrst time spoke 
with eagemess, which, however, soon dwindled away again 
into the passive indifference of tone and manner with which 
she had received them. "Perhaps I ought to have 
mentioned," she said, " that an unfortunate relative resides 
with me — ^a widow. It is on her account I proposed that 
the signorina should have her meals in her own apartment 
Mrs. Ashe is disfigured — ^painfuUy disfigured by smallpox. 
She dreads being seen by strangers, and I would seek to 
spare anyone from so distressing a sight." 

" The poor unhappy lady T* cried Hilda compassionately. 
'' It may be that her life is most tranquil and dull, perhaps 
she will like that we meet at times ; she will certainly never 
need to have any fear of showing herseif to me, and I shall 
hope to make a friend of her to-morrow." 

Mrs. Ashe, keeping watch on the upper landing, heard 
the signorina's last words, which were spoken as she 
reached the hall-door. 
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"God bless her for her sweet voice and her sweet 
thoughts too I " moaned the unhappy widow, whose blurred 
distorted face certainly made her an object of compassion, 
if not of loathing, to her fellow-creatures. 

" Did you hear what that good-hearted signorina said, 
Ada ? " asked Miss Trevor, finding Mrs. Ashe sobbing on 
the landing above. 

" Yes, and I mean to deserve her kindness too ; I do 
indeed, aunt, indeed." 

" If you will only consent to bear your trouble patiently 
and make the best of your life now, yes, even now — I shall 
feel that God the Almighty has shown his mercy to both of 
US, and that my reward for what little good I have done for 
you has come to me even in this world." Miss Trevor 
spoke humbly, reverently, her pure pale face typical of that 
patient resignation which was embodied in her daily life. 

"You shall have your reward, poor dear," said Mrs. 
Ashe confidently, "even as I am having mine." She 
pointed to her ruined features as she spoke. 

Once they had been beautiful, and even now Ada had 
the greatest difficulty in reconciling herseif to the loss of 
the gift she had valued above all others. But her beauty 
had not brought happiness to herseif, and had caused much 
inisery to others. 

It was the mild ambition of Miss Trevor's life to teach 
her refractory niece the superior value of mental over 
physical beauty. 

While this pathetic scene was being enacted in the new 
home to which Hilda intended migrating on the morrow, 
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an interview of a very düTerent nature was taking place in 
the house she was now most impatient to leave. 

Theodosia^ supported by her distressed parent, had 
retumed from the Gardens convulsed by h3rsterical sobs, 
the outcome of baffled afTection, furious jealousy, and 
impotent rage« 

Poor Mrs. Braun, who had never witnessed such a 
violent demonstration on her dear Dosie's part beforC) was 
herseif quite overwhelmed by the nature of this catastrophe. 
Vinegar, eau-de-cologne, water, brandy, salts of various 
kinds, and even bumt feathers were applied to the nostrils, 
the temples, or the lips of the shrieking patient, the pro- 
miscuous use of these quasi-restoratives being considered as 
absolutely necessary by the excited and sympathetic maids 
who volunteered assistance, and the narration of varied 
personal experiences in about equal proportions. 

It was a wearingly long time before poor Dosie finally 
lapsed into something like tranquiUity, her violent shrieks 
dwindling down into plaintive sobs and moans. 

" I love him so — oh dear mamma l I love him so ; and 
I would have been such a good, such a devoted wife to 
him, and now — and now " 

Thus she complained, laying her weary head upon her 
good old mother's faithful breast, and in her despair tuming 
for comfort and consolation to the parent whom at all other 
times she was so ready to snub and ridicule. 

" It is for Mrs. Vivian's money he is making his court 
to her, mine Dosie," Mrs. Braun suggested, by way of 
accounting for Latimer's pcrversity. 
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"But I have money, too !" cried Theodosia, raising her- 
self from the sofa on which she had been placed ; " and mine 
is in Consols — safe and sure, while hers is in American 
mines and railways, and trash of that sort, and may all be lost 
to-morrow. I only wish and hope it has all been swallowed 
up this very day by some rash transatlantic speculation 
of hers — ^bold, bad, black, designing, old widow woman !" 

" Mr. Latimer, hearing Miss Braun was taken ill in the 
Gardens, has just come in to know if he can be of any 
assistance, ma'am/' said the parlour-maid, and stood at the 
door awaiting her mistress's reply. 

" Is my hair disarranged ? " asked Theodosia, flushing ; 
and anxious to see for herseif, jumped up from the sofa and 
hurried across to the looking-glass. " Bring me down my 
powder-box and a hair-brush, Simpson," she said; and 
tuming towards her mother, begged her to lower the blinds. 
" I don't want him to see that I have been crying," she said, 
by way of explanation. 

" But you surely will not at all see him ? " cried Mrs. 
Braun in constemation. 

" Certainly I will, and at once, and alone ! " answered 
Theodosia. " The girl Hilda is allowed to solicit private 
interviews — ^why should not I ? " 

" Do not — pray do not let him know of your weakness, 
Dosie, mine poor dear Dosie," implored Mrs. Braun, who 
with all her indulgent good-nature, had some strict notions 
on the reserve becoming to z, junges Mädchen, 

In Mrs. Bräun's vocabulary ^11 unmarried women were 
" young girls." 

T 
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Presently Mr. Latimer entered the drawing^^oom, the 
lowered blinds of which shut out the already dying li^t 
of day. 

<' You have been ill, I hear. A ball strack you. Were 
you really hurt ?" he said, advancing towards the coudi on 
which Theodosia was still gracefuUy redining. 

"Your hands are very feverish," he added, having 
taken them tenderly into his cool ones. ^'I am much 
diatressed, and beg you will reassure me as to the nature 
of the injuiy you received." 

Instead of replying to this anxious inquiry, Theodosia 
ßaidy in a voice which she succeeded in Controlling : 

** I believe I am to congratulate you, Mr. Latimer, on 
your engagement to Mrs. Vivian ? '' 

" Spare me that irony 1 " cried -he, -ferventiy pressing the 
hands he had never relinquished. 

And in another moment he was on his knees by her 
side, his noble head hidden in the ample folds of her sük 
skirt, his huge body ronvtilsed — ^yes, actually convulsed— 
with grief. 

Brokenly, amid his sobs, his face still discreetly con* 
cealed, he confessed to Theodosia that he loved her, and 
her only, but that necessity had compelled him to accept 
some pecuniaiy assistance irom Mrs. Viirian at a moment 
when he was greatly embarrassed. 

It was at that time that Mrs. Vivian had further pro- 
posed to solve all further difficulties by entering into a 
matrimonial alliance with him, which would cancel all his 
obligations. 
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"And you have loyed me all this wes^ heart-hreaking 
time ? " cried Theodosia ^ptmrously. 

His fond embrace and the kiss he ioxpxessed q& jier 
treiabUug lips ^iras ^qre ithan JsugicieQt answer for her. 

She had always fdt he loved her — always knoiiga it, 4U)d 
she was so happy— 7" Qh ! so bappy qow 1 " 

Latipiier seated himelf \^y her side, drew her tovacds 
him, kissed her cheek, and asked her if she iROuld graxit 
him a £a.vQvir. ^ if there was anything she cQujd refuse 
him npw ? 

The Ajati-Bee sohe,i?Q^ w?is " flourishing xiaagnificentiiy," 
he said, the money he owed Mrs, Vivian would .soon be 
repaid ; biit untU that debt waB .di^charged, he jQUst not, 
he dare not, think of ^curing bis happiiie^ .hy Jcnakaog 
Thepdosia his wife, q][ even by declaoipig the engagexnqot 
which nqw of co\u^e .w^ tm^ng on her as w&U ^ «^ 
bim^lf. 

*' Then we ^lus^t keep it .^qret for awhile, juat for aiUttle 
while ? " whispered Thepdp^a anxiou^. 

He told her secrecy w^ imperative until he Jiad freed 
himself from the deibt and the engagement to Mrs. Vivian, 
which ^t present were .em1;)arrassing ]püim to a n^ost paioful 
extent 

"Wquld fi ,thousan4 pounds help you out of yqur 
dißiculty?" whispered Theodosia, leaning her head agsio^ 
his sbqivlder ai)^ itii^#y j^^essing her l\ps on bis ear a^ she 
spoke. 

^^ A^ ! dp not Jiet any con^d^rations of a ^mercantile 
nature interfere in this o^r <ir«it ha^py hpur of mutuaUy 
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acknowledged love," he cried eamestly, and again feil on 
bis knees before this " tender, sweet, generous, and most 
devoted of women." 

In that delicious moment of her triumphant love, 
Theodosia would gladly — ^gladly have handed him over 
the entire fortune which, by her father's will, she had held 
in her own right since her twenty-fifth birthday, now some 
fifteen years ago. 

It was well for her, though perhaps not for her lover, 
that her fortune had been so closely tied up that she could 
not touch a penny of it without going through endless legal 
formalities. 

She laid her band upon bis silky white bair, confessed 
that she had always thought it " so beautiful," pressed her Ups 
upon it, with a sigh bade him rise, and added : '' You will 
not mind my telling our mamma, dear Peregrine, will you ? " 

But Peregrine did mind, and very emphatically im- 
pressed this fact on Dosie, who began to tremble as he 
knitted bis brows and spoke in that stern tone which had 
already terrified her more than once. 

" If you cannot be silent for a time, only a short time, 
Dosie darling," he said, when he saw how bis severity had 
alarmed her, " you will min our chances of future happiness, 
by compeUing me to seil myself to Mrs. Vivian, and thus 
cancelling my debt and Obligation." 

Then Theodosia solemnly declared that she would be 
absolutely silent 

All she asked for was bis continued love, and the 
occasional assurance of it when they were alone together. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

INDEPENDENCE. 

" I HAVE read your manuscript with the greatest attention, 
Miss Estella," said St. Helier, rising to receive the young 
authoress as she came towards him on the moming foUow- 
ing their first clandestine interview, and laid her hand in 
his with a beaming smile. 

She was as radiant as the glorious summer morning, of 
which she appeared to St. Helier as the incarnation. 

He had thought a great deal about her charming face, 
her still more charming manner, and her varied talents 
too, since their previous interview. And he had paced his 
room both last night and this morning, tormented by his 
restless anxiety as to whether or not she would dare to come 
into the Gardens, as he had implored her to do. 

Now she stood before him, sparkling with health and 
content, and he feit not only joyful but most sincerely 
gratefiil to her for the intense pleasure her presence there 
was causing him. 

Old SantarellPs letter, and the enigma suggested by 
Hilda's conduct, had still perplexed him a little during the 
morning, but now that he saw Estella face to face it seemed 
to him that this was the only woman in the world worth 
thinking about at all. 

"Haveyou really taken the trouble to look at this?" 
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she Said, seizing her manuscript with that irrepressible 
eagemess with which one recovers a missing treasure. 

" Indeed I have done far more than look at it," he 
replied eamestly, " I have read every word most atten- 

tively ** 

" And what do yoü think of it ? she cried, linable to 
conceal her growing anxiety. 

" I think it is excellent," said he, " absölutely original, 
firesh- in style, fresh in ideas; simple and wholesome. I 
sincerely congratulate you on what I consider a very 
interesting and remarkably well-written story/* 

"You call it a story?" queried Estella. "Doesn'tit 
deserve the title of a novd ? " 

" You wish me to speak candidly ? " he'asked; 
" Or not at all/' she answered decisively, and met his 
eamest gaze bravely with hers. 

" There is not plot enough for such a növel as would 
suit the requirements of the day," he said, aiid said it 
deprecatingly, so anxious was he to avoid caüsing hi^ tiie 
slightest pain. 

" By plot I suppose you mean fraud, or ihurder, or 
bigamy, or other dreadfui violences of liiat sortP" aisked 
Estella in a disappointed tone. 

" I will show you wbat I meanr pres^ntüy/' saki' he ; 
*' and I do not doubt that you will imdersland me. I have 
ventured to write out some notes, tracing a skeleton plot, 
as it were, and if you should approve of my Suggestion, you 
can easily clothe it all in your own pleasing and effective 
language. 
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" You are very good, and I thank you," she said ; but 
sh6 evidentiy was quite unable to appreciate the nature of 
the Service he had done her at this moment. 

She was still too much mortified to find her mind's 
firstbom was not cotisidered perfect, to be able to fegard 
its possible successor with anything but disfavotir. 

" I endeavoured ,to write quite simply," she explained, 
" and truthfuUy to teil the story of my heroihe's country 
life as I mjTself have lived it 

' '* I know nothing of plot, or horrors, ot villains, and 
evil machinations ; and how Could I possibly write of things 

quite out of the narrow circle of my experience? 1 

will not err a second time by askihg you about the plots in 
yaur life," ahe added, with a dawning smile at the recol- 
lection of their first interview * in the Gardens, which now 
seemed to her to have happened years instead of months 
ago. 

'^ And you disdain my attempt at Suggestion?" he asked, 
drawing a folded paper from his pocket. 

^ Indeed no ; and I am sure, when I have got ovet 
this silly feeling of disappointment and mortification, and 
am in my right senses again, I shäll heartiiy thank you 
for it." 

She took the paper from his hand as she spoke in a very 
dejected tone ; and he, glancing up at her erst so happy 
face, saw tears glistening oniier long dark lashes. 

" I have made you unhappy ! " he cried, conscience- 
stricken ; '^ oh why did I speak as I thought I " 

Because I asked you to' do so/' she answered, txA 



u 
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smiled as she spoke. "I was foolish," she continued, 
smiling still ; " I wished to accomplish straight away what 
others spend years of thought, and study, and endless 
trouble in achieving. I quite understand now what Mrs. 
Toegoode meant when she said that a literary career was a 
continual struggle, and that a certain apprenticeship must 
be served, and a definite routine had to be foUowed before 
one could aspire to success." 

" In some respects Adela-ida's opinions are mine also," 
said St. Helier; "but she was not speaking of yöur 
individual case, of which she can have known nothing." 

" No, her remarks were general," Estella admitted. 

" And your case is peculiar," said he ; " you are richly 
endowed by Nature to Start with. You have keen powers 
of Observation, a sense of humour which is unusual in a 
woman, and a remarkable facility for clothing your ideas in 
most effective language." 

She brightened wonderfuUy again as she listened to this 
encouraging speech, which feil like balm upon her wounded 
spirit. He saw and rejoiced in the effect of his last words. 

" I am so grateful to you for Coming out this moming," 
he began, changing his tone also as he dropped the now 
vexed question of her authorship. 

"Ah, and you are here, Estella!" exclaimed Hilda, 
suddenly appearing before her friends, who were far too 
much engrossed in one another's words and looks to have 
thoughts or eyes for what was happening about them. "You 
seem quite alarmed," she added laughing, " and regard me 
as if I was a bogie — ^bogie it is called, isn*t it? — instead of 
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a very prosaic young woman who walked over the gravel 
path in the most unromantic manner. Nettie told me you 
were with Mrs. Toegoode, Estella," the signorina added, 
almost apologetically, as she became convinced by the 
embarrassed looks and the odd sflence of these two that 
her presence was irksome to them. 

"I was on my way to Mrs. Toegoode, with whom I 
have an appointment," said Estella, and her voice and 
manner strack Hilda as strangely constrained. " I hope 
you will excuse me ; I should not like to keep Mrs. Toe- 
goode waiting," she added, trying to regain possession of 
her manuscript, which St. Helier again held in his hand. 
As she touched it he clasped it the more resolutely, and she 
dared not demand it from him, lest Hilda should suspect 
that it had been given to him at a previous interview. 

St. Helier was keenly alive to the Situation, and quite 
understood the nature and extent of Estella's embarrass- 
ment. He rejoiced in it, more especially as he still retained 
possession of that precious manuscript, and therefore feit 
quite convinced that Estella on some future occasion would 
yet again dare to come and demand its restitution from 
him. 

These were his pleasant reflections as he watched her 
tripping lightly away over the grass, and making straight 
for Mrs. Toegoode's garden entrance. He smiled at his 
thoughts, but Hilda, who had just taken the place so 
suddenly vacated by Estella, did not smile at all. She 
was considerably troubled and perplexed. 

Estella was so stränge, so cold, so unsympathetic to-day, 
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änd yct fest nijjht they had' parted on such excellent tenns. 
Were all the Englishwöttien ficUe and capricious, and 
uhreliable, blowing hot friendship one day and cold non- 
ehalance the next ? 

Or wais Estella, lik6 Theodosia, herseif in the wrong, 
and was it the conscioushess of her own breach of faith 
whibh had caused her to speak so distantly, so ünkindly to 
the injüred person? That stich had been Theodosia's 
practice, Hilda had unfortunately leamt to her cost; but 
Estella ? — no, Estella was cast in a far nobler mould than 
tbe soured spinster at No. 39 ; and thus reassuring herseif, 
EKlda feit quite convinced that Estella wöuld not have 
disdösed any of those novel plans for the future to St. 
Heller, sihce Hilda had so particularly desired he shonld 
not be troubled about her aflairs any more. 

His first words convinted her of his absolute ignorance 
of the events which had made the last two days so very 
important to her. 

" Signör Scuro came to m6 yösterday,** said St Heller, 
" and told me that Lord Goselyngge desired to pay you a 
visit in the double capacity of a humble admirer, as weil 
as the discriminating chief of the Great Diamond Opera." 

" In the latter, of professional capacity, he did come to 
me yestetday," said Hilda, more elated than she would have 
cared to confess by the sudden interest her words had 
aroused in St Helier's face. 

He Iboked at her with a keenly-searching glance, as he 
asked: <'And he made you some pfoposition about singing 
forhim?'^ 
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"Möre than that," said Hilda; "he offered me the 
Chance of a dibut in his theatre next month. 

" I have acceded to his terms, or his stipulations — ^what 
should I say ? — and the agreement will be dutifiiliy signed 
to-morrow/' 

*But my d^är child," cried St. Heliier, somewhat aghast 
at these surprisihg revelations, "how could you possibly 
have undertaken to settle such an afFair — a regulär business 
matter — Without seiidirig for or Coming to consul't me ?" 

Hilda was gratified beyond measure by the result of her 
new tactics. 

TfWo nights ago she had plainly perceived that St. Heller 
had no desire whatever to be troubled any further about 
fifer affairs, and to-day, at the very moment in which he 
discovered that she had taken an important step without 
ffiftt toösultihg him, he began to protest, and was evidently 
very much interested in her plans. 

He himseff was perfectly aware of the incongruity of his 
proceedings. 

H6 häd' fclt that the feiet of hfe assuming any kind of 
öontrol of guardüanship of the lonely sighorina had com- 
promis^ tSieni both in the tfts of others; and yet he no 
sooner foimd her acting independently than he resented her 
doing so, as though she were thus causing him some grievous 
injury. 

" Yöu müst allow tat to Ibok over the legal' document to 
ifrlufehYötr intend to affix your signatüre to-iborro#," he saixi, 
after some con^ideration. 

" I am sorry that I can not^* she said, better pleased by 
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his impatient manner and his frowning looks than by any 
verbose compliments he could have paid her. 

His dismay proved that he still cared about her. 

If she had become as indifferent to him as Theodosia 
and circumstances had led her to believe, he would have 
rejoiced in every fact which drove her to decide on an 
independent course likely to sever all connection between 
them. 

" And pray what can induce you tp say that you can 
not allow me to guard you from being unduly inveigled into 
signing some agreement which may perhaps bind you 
irrevocably, while it leaves the other side free and quit of 
all responsibility ? " 

" Mr. Latimer has kindly consented to look after my 
portion of this agreement," said Hilda very seriously ; but 
in her heart she was again rejoicing over the charming 
results of her lately adopted line of action. 

St. Heller was more than dismayed now; he was 
furious. 

"What business has Mr. Latimer to trouble himself 
about your private affairs ? " he asked hoarsely ; " it seems 
to me that that gentleman is far too fond of meddling in 
matters which concern him not at all." 

" In this case your blame fs certainly undeserved on his 
part," said Hilda, warming generously on behalf of the 
absentee. " It is by my particular request that Mr. Latimer 
has undertaken to settle all the business preliminaiy with 
Giacomo Arrowsmith, his lordship's factotum." 
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"Then I may conclude that Mr. Latimer fiUs a corres- 
ponding rdle vis-ä-vis the Signorina Santarelli ? " St. Heller 
Said, rising and bowing coldly. 

" Here is Mr. Latimer to speak for himself," cried Hilda, 
also rising to meet the silver-haired Adonis, on whom the 
thoughts of two of the Lady Grenfellians were so tenderly 
concentrated already. 

" Pray, let him speak for himself, and for you and to 
you, as much as you please," said St Helier, turning away ; 
*' but pardon me if I cannot remain as a listener." 

He really took his leave as he spoke, and all the enjoy- 
ment died out of Hilda's face and out of her spirit as she 
watched him hastily striding away towards the little gate, 
and making his exit thence. 

She had carried the triumphant joke of her independence 
too far. He was offended, he had left her in anger ; and 
this very day she was going among strangers again, this 
time without his approval, without his co-operation, without 
his knowledge even. 

" Noon on a broiling summer's day is a stränge hour for 
US three to be out in the recreation-ground," cried Latimer 
advancing, and flinging himself down upon the seat St. 
Helier had so hurriedly vacated on his account. Latimer 
was grateful for the resting-place thus prepared for him ; 
how it happened to be so opportunely at his disposai he 
neither knew nor cared. 

" I thought you would wish us to be very particular about 
all the items connected with the agreement before you are 
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bound by it, signorina," he presently continued, <^and so 
I have called upon my lawyer on your behalf, and ^made 
assurance doubly sure ' where you are coocemed. -' 

'< Thank you. I feel that my case is quite .sa& in your 
ezperienced jcare/^ said Hilda. 

" I am surpösed and gneved .to hear that you iatend 
leaving cur happy circle at Madame Bxaun's," ht lemacked 
rcgretfuUy ; " I hope you are not going far away." 

She told him of the acrapgements nutde for l&er by 
Miss Nonnan. 

'' I could have wished, fbr your sake and «that ^ the 
charming and sociable Mrs. Vivian, that you wpuld have 
accepted her oft-repeated invitation, and gone to stay litfa 
her, at least for a time." 

^'Is it true ;that that lady is yo\a ßanäe^ Mr. Latimer?" 
asked Hilda, who suddenly remembered what she bad 
heard, ^ and may I congratulate you ? '* 

'^ Huah, I pray you," he whi^pered nervously, and bis 
alarmed glance in the direction of No. 59 betrayed the 
reason of his feacs. '' We desire to keep the matter secret 
just at present, for the sake of ilonald, and for öther 
family considerations." 

Hilda JUstened, vaguely amused at this sudden deaiie to 
suppress a fact which Mrs. Vivian herseif had unhesitatingly 
annouhced.on the^previons day. 

" The fact is, I have come out now to offer matutinal 
homage ,to jsxy queen,!' Intimer continued .«ith unabated 
oervousnesa. "But, as the engagement must be kept 
sQcxtt pro te?n.^ I am particularly anxious that Miss— Miss 
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Theodosia should not know you met me on my way to 
Mrs. Vivian's." 

''You may rest assured of my discretion/' said Hilda 
sxniling, and really amused at the fact that .this sturdy giant 
should actually quail before the possible displeasure of that 
unhappy cross-grained spinster, Theodosia. 

" It is time for me to go in now," said the signoripa, 
rising. " I will say au revoir to you, Mr. Latimer." 

" We meet at your new residence to-morrow ? " 

" At twelve o'clock, )f you please," said she, ^d turQed 
togo. 

" And you will quite forget that you have seen me this 
morning," he resumed, detaining her. 

" My mind is a blank as far as you are concerned/' she 
replied, and left him to keep his appointment with the 
Shoddy-Princess, while she made her way for the last time 
to the home of the confiding s^inster, who finply believed 
that she alone was the arbiter of Peregrine LOftiraer's 
much-coveted allegiance. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

MONEY AND HONEY. 



HiLDA Santarelli, with her bnmette complexion and 
dark eyes, was not an ideal Gretchen according to stage 
tradition; but the girlish simplicity of her bearing, her 
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frank smile, and a certain thrilling pathos in her glorious 
voice, adapted her admirably for the successful Performance 
of the röU of Gounod's unfortunate/niwÄ donna, 

As Margherita in opera, Hilda was likely, ay sure, to 
exceL 

So Said and thought her friends and her admirers, the 
circle of whom had been considerably enlarged since the 
signorina's social dibut at the Countess of Dewminster's. 

The dowager herseif had called upon the signorina on 
two occasions, accompanied by her son Benjamin. He 
came because he hoped to meet Miss Estella Norman again, 
who, he understood, was very often in the Company of the 
Italian lady, for whom she had avowed her affection to him 
on the night of their first meeting. 

How happy the reflected glory of the countess's visits 
would have made Miss Braun if her ladyship's ancient but 
coroneted barouche had stopped at the door of No. 39. 
But since Hilda no longer dwelt there the honour of 
her ladyship's visits was transferred to the unimportant 
dwellings of Grenfell Street, the quiet inhabitants of which 
no doubt regarded the lordly equipage with wonder and 
awe. 

Mr. Raynewater's desire was gratified on the occasion 
of her ladyship's second visit to the signorina. Estella 
happened to be with her friend that afternoon, and while 
the dowager was entreating Hilda to be sure and secure 
her ladyship a box for the night of her dibut^ a. petition 
which the guileless Italian accepted as a personal compli- 
ment instead of a selfish economy, Mr. Raynewater 
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thoroughly enjoyed the complete monopoly of Estella, 
whom he found even more charming during this chance 
interview than on the night of the grand At-Home. 

He was, indeed, so fascinated by the girFs beauty and 
wit that he emphatically declared to his mother that " that 
Miss Norman was the only lady he had set eyes on since 
his retum to England whom he would be proud to call 
his wife." 

" Don't talk nonsense, Ben," her ladyship replied with a 
good-natured smile. " You must marry money." 

" Money be ." 

What money might be, according to the Honourable 
Benjamin, who was no longer in a good temper, need not 
be recorded. 

" Make that old toady of yours, Mrs. Adela-ida, find out 
all the particulars of this young lad/s parentage and 
expectations, mother," suggested Benjamin presently. " I 
never saw such jolly rebellious hair as she has, or such a 
saucy pair of laughing eyes. Upon my soul, I'd even 
accept some lucrative appointment for her sake, if they*d 
pay me enough to enable me to keep a wife and a 
comfortable establishment." 

The dowager was really alarmed when sbe heard her 
idle son make such an enterprising declaration. She knew 
then that Miss Estella must have made a far deeper im- 
pression on his susceptible heart than she had previously 
had any idea of. To think of her spoilt, lazy little Ben 
talking of earning his living ! Faith, she had heard, could 
move mountains ; love, she might soon affirm, had a still 

u 
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greater power, if it induced her younger son to become 
industrious. 

" Let US talk to Honey Latimer about putting me in the 
way of making money, mother," Benjamin suggested, when 
they arrived at home after that visit to Grenfell Street, 
where the arch glance of the charmer had revived all the 
luckless youth's slumbering passion. 

Honey Latimer was talked to by mother and son, and 
agreed to make a little fortune for them both if they would 
consent to his investing a moderate sum for them, say 
;^5oo, in shares in the Great Anti-Bee scheme. 

"I quite expect to treble your original outlay and retum 
it to you with the profits in three months' time," he 
Said confidently. "The shares are going up every day 
now; we can scarcely allot them fast enough. There is 
such a run on the Company since the public have 
begun to appreciate the money-yielding possibilities of our 
scheme.'* 

" I am glad you are not such a fool as to talk philan- 
thropy and that sort of cant to us, Mr. Latimer," the 
countess remarked, with a hearty laugh. "For my own 
part, I'm not at all ashamed to declare that 1 care a vast 
deal more about making ready money, and plenty of it for 
myself, than I do about the feeding of the vulgär million 
with that honey which they are suddenly supposed to find 
so very delectable." 

The result of young Benjamin's growing passion and 
consequent ambition was the yielding of the ;^Soo which 
Latimer had so generously undertaken to treble, and the 
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frequent presence of the Honourable Mr. Raynewater in 
the social recreation-ground at those hours in which 
the ladies were wont to make their appearance in the 
Gardens. 

Why he came there so frequently now, and whose Com- 
pany he sought, was not long a secret to the Grenfellians, 
the female section of whom speedily became jealqus of the 
distinction thus accorded to Estella Norman, and were not 
slow now in finding faults in that young lady's appearance 
and manners, which had never been suspected until 
Mr. Raynewater's attentions made her so very conspicuous. 

Mr. Latimer, the claims on whose time had increased in 
e'xact Proportion to the rapidly-extending Operations of the 
wonderful Anti-Bee Company, was seldom seen either in the 
Gardens or at No. 39 now. 

" I am making money, making money for us now, as 
fast as I can," he told Dosie, when she, tenderly clinging 
to him, pathetically inquired how long, how much longer 
this terrible ordeal of secrecy was to be endured ? She had 
soon induced him to confide to her that the sum Mrs. Vivian 
had lent him was two thousand pounds. 

Within a week of this startling confession Theodosia for 
the first time went up to Mr. Latimefs study and timidly 
knocked at the door of the small room reserved for his 
private use at the top of the house. 

No sooner had he admitted her, and somewhat harshly 
remonstrated with her for running such wild risks as this 
unprecedented visit, than she, after passionately asserting 
that no one had the slightest suspicion of their engagement, 
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or of her present visit to her beloved, told him that she had 
gone to her trustee and with him to her lawyer's and 
obtained possession of one thousand pounds out of the ten, 
which constituted her fortune. 

"You shall have the money to-morrow, my dearest 
best Peregrine," she cried breathlessly, as she extricated 
herseif from his passionate embrace. " As you are doing 
so well now, I am sure you will soon be able to double 
this sum, and then you will be free, and this odious secrecy 
can end with your payment of the debt into which that 
horrid designing Shoddy-Princess managed to inveigle 
you, with the sole object of getting you into her jealous 
clutches." 

At this impartial version of his relations with Mrs, Vivian, 
Latimer laughed heartily, and Dosie joined in his boisterous 
merriment with a right good will too. 

" With your consent I shall luvest your thousand pounds 
in Anti-Bee shares, my sweet generous Dosie," he said, after 
a little consideration, "Your name, in which the shares 
shall be taken, will be sure to bring us luck. 

"The sum you thus invest will probably be doubled 
within a month and still be yours." 

"Only to hand back to you again, my beloved," 
she said, stooping to kiss him as he sat at his writing- 
table. 

But he at this moment was too much engrossed by 
mercantile considerations to respond warmly to her 
blandishments, for he now drew forth a number of papers, 
some written, some printed lists of names and figures, and 
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finally a huge official prospectus and sundry minutes of the 
Great Anti-Bee Company. 

All these documents he spread out before Theodosia, 
carefully marking and explaining their manifold intricacies, 
and exhaustively answering all her inqulries, the shrewdness 
and perspicacity of which, he declared, '^ delighted as well 
as surprised him." 

Theodosia for her part was greatly delighted too. She 
feit that she had just been personally elected as a member 
of that Aristocracy of speculative enterprise which made 
English men and English women too (?) the proudest as^ 
well as the wealthiest of the rulers of commerce. 

She certainly looked ten years younger after this 
eminently satisfactory interview with her lover, and went 
tripping downstairs with quite a girlish exuberance of 
spirits. 

She was even singing " Tra-la-la-la-la ! " and laughing 
gaily as she entered the linen-room, in the commodious 
presses of which the thrifty Hausfrau was storing away 
some of those heaps of fine linen which she had brought 
from her parental home with her, in accordance with the 
good old German notion of what a handsome dowry 
should be. 

The mother turned round, surprised at her daughter's 
jubilant voice and dancing step. 

" Mine Dosie, what it is ? " she cried. 

Then Dosie, without volunteering any explanation, 
put her arm around her mothefs neck and kissed her 
affectionately on both cheeks. 
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"We are ever so much better off by ourselves, without 
that howling and flirting Italian woman/' Miss Braun 
remarked presently. 

'^ I am so glad if you are bappy, mine dear Dosie, but I 
do feel you are liddel hard to that innocent signorina, 
who really is a goot and quite a harmless girl, and whose 
singing was certainly the most fine we have ever any of us 
heard before. I am sure Mr. Lat-^Mr. Curiis^ I mean^' 
(the old lady hastily substituted the latter name as she saw 
a suspicious gleam in her daughter's eyes), " Mr. Curtis is 
in quite a melancholy State since Miss Hilda has left us. 
Have you not noticed that he is so quiet and so sad, Dosie ? 
what can be ailing this poor young man ? " 

" Perhaps he is in love," suggested Dosie ; *' but no, he 
would be happy in that case/' she added, with the con- 
viction of one who thoroughly understood her subject. 

'' I think it is some business with him and Mr. Latimer/' 
Said Mrs. Braun a little anxiously; "those two are no 
longer such thick friends as they used to be before Mr. 
X^atimer spent so much of his time in the City, as he has to 
do since he has this fresh and great appointment" 

'* Jonathan Curtis has served his apprenticeship under 
Mr. Norman's slow old-fashioned rigime" exclaimed 
Theocjosia loftily. - ' H^ is quite behind the times, and 
can't enter into the spirit of enterprise which characterises 
the present State of commerce, and so he and Mr. Latimer, 
who has a master-mind, differ on many points, and can't be 
Qxpected to puU tog^ther " 

" You speak like a book, mine Dosie darling," said her 
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mother proudly. *' If I had as much talents in my finger 
as you can spare from your great mind, I would go in 
business myself and make a great fortune too/' 

"Suppose I were to try instead, dear mamma?" said 
Theodosia coaxingly, and her mother, finding the " child ** 
very lovable in this pretty playful mood, contented her- 
self by smiling fondly, and declaring that it was "a 
most great pleasure to find her Dosie making fun and 
jokes." 

" It will be a still greater pleasure when I have realised 
the fortune in earnest," thought Theodosia, and ran away 
to the piano, anxious to vent her overflowing spirits in 
jubilant dance-music and brilliant Capriccios. 

Good-natured old Mrs. Braun was perfectly justified 
in her comments on the change in the relations between 
Mr. Latimer and his quondam disciple and adorer Johnny 
Pry. 

That unfortunate young man, to whom life had hitherto 
always wom a very bright and hopeful prospect, had cf late 
suifered acutely, and through the persons he had most loved 
and esteemed in all the world. 

What cruel pangs he endured on account of Nettie has 
been told already, nor did her subsequent indifference 
towards him at all reconcile him to the fact that the only 
smiles he now saw upon her pretty face were called forth by 
the presence of his rival. 

That Ronald was his rival, and his fortunate rival, poor 
Jonathan constantly repeated to himself now, but no 
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amount of repetition made the distressing fact easier to 
credit or pleasanter to realise. 

And now another private grievance was added to 
Jonathan's growing anxieties, by the stränge conduct of 
Peregrine Latimer, of whose novel speculation in the City 
startling accounts came to the ever-ready ears of Johnny, 
whose intensely inquisitive nature compelled him to pry 
into and listen for the minutest details of any transaction 
in which persons of his acquaintance were engaged. 

It was not a noble pursuit, but it certainly had one 
redeeming feature in Jonathan's case. He was never 
actuated by ill-nature, he was always more distressed than 
pleased when ill-tidings came to his knowledge, and he 
was now making himself perfectly miserable because he 
heard such very disadvantageous accounts of Mr. Latimer's 
much-vaunted Anti-Bee scheme. 

At first the notion of honey manufactured by steam had 
been pooh-poohed and utterly ridiculed as out of all 
reasonable question. But lately the enterprise, backed by 
capital and pushed by such very enterprising men as Sir 
Fulsome Venture and Mr. Peregrine Latimer, was really be- 
ginning to assume considerable proportions, and Jonathan's 
Chief anxiety was that Latimer might induce Mr. Norman 
to join the speculation, which the honorary secretary 
certainly had a marvellous knack of painting in delusively 
bright colours. 

That Mrs. Vivian possessed a very considerable number 
of shares Curtis had ascertained, and it had for a moment 
(an uncommonly selfish moment) occurred to him to wish 
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that Master Ronald also might have a nibble at this golden 
goose, and so lose bis own nest-egg. 

But in tbis ungenerous desire Jonatban was baffled, for 
Ronald was far too mucb engrossed by bis sentimental 
anxieties to trouble in tbe least about bis income, of wbicb 
far more than be required for bis modest manner of life was 
banded to bim in regulär quarterly instalments, as bis late 
grandfatber bad arranged sbould be tbe order of tbings until 
bis grandson reacbed bis tbirtietb year, when, if be cbose to 
marry, tbe bulk of bis fortune would be at bis own disposal 
entirely. 

Mary Norman was tbe only person to wbom poor 
Jonatban was able to tum for sympatby and consolation 
in tbese bis first weary days of trouble and perplexity. 
And Mary, wbo listened witb unflagging interest and 
inexbaustible patience to tbe lengtby recital of Jobnny's 
woes, certainly manifested a tenderer and a more lenient 
spirit on tbese occasions tban any of ber own people 
would bave deemed ber capable of. 

Mary was really very mucb attacbed to Jonatban. Sbe 
had known bim since tbey were all cbildren togetber in 
those bappy simple Oakburst days, wben Mr. Norman, 
who went away to London and bis business every day, 
would often take Jobnny up to town witb bim to intro- 
duce bim to bis future bome in tbe City. Jobnny was 
Mr. Norman's ward, and an orpban, and be bad always 
been looked upon as one of tbe family by tbe Norman 
girls, as well as by tbeir fatber. Mary bad bestowed quite 
matemal care on ber small adopted brotber, when first be 
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came to Oakhurst, after the death of his mother, and 
spent his holidays with Nettie as his chief playmate and 
companion. 

He was but twelve years old then, and Nettie only ten, 
whereas Mary, who had just reached her fifteenth birthday, 
appeared to her Juniors to be " quite grown-up," by reason 
of her few additional years. 

In those happy bygone days, to which Mary often 
referred with quite a pathetic regret, she had been Johnnys 
Chief protectress and .unvaryingly kind friend, and this 
gentle interest on her part had not been changed bythe 
lapse of years. She was quite as fond of "poor Johnny" 
now as she had been twelve years ago, and quite as ready 
to blame mischievous Nettie for teasing her adorer to-day 
as she used to be during the old struggles for supremacy xsx 
which Nettie usually came off victorious. 

It was a wonderful comfort to Jonathan to find that the 
grave and sensible Miss Norman, who mied her father's 
household with such wise discretion, was just as ready still 
to listen to his plaints and confidences as the kind girl 
friend of his lonely and loveless boyhood. 

The very day following that very ill-advised display of 
his love and his jealousy in the Gardens, Mary had sought 
an opportunity of inviting the poor fellpw's confidence, and 
ever since that time Johnny had come to her of his own 
accord, pouring his doubts and griefs and perplexities into 
her sympathetic ear, and gratefully striving to act as she 
advised him, for the best. 

To worry Nettie at this moment would be woise tban 
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useless, and could only serve to strengthen her liking for 
Ronald, which at present was but a passing fancy. 

"If Opposition is offered to her now she will tum 
obstinate," Mary dedared, " whereas if she is left to ' gang 
her ain gait,' the chahces are this budding affection will be 
blown away before it has even had time to take root." 

Jonathan feit there was wisdom in these remarks, and 
resolved to prove himself as indifferent towards his adored 
one as she certainly set him the example of being by her 
own conduct towards him. 

Estella knew very little of what was happening around 
her at this time. She was too entirely absorbed by her 
private anxieties, among the chief of which was the fact 
that she had gone out into the Gardens for three con- 
secutive momings, but had vainly awaited Mr. St Heller, 
and the restitution of her manuscript 

The fact was that St. Heller had gladly availed himself 
of the valid excuse of a brief which necessitated his pre- 
sence at Winchester Assizes to escape from town, from 
himself, and his conflicting passions. Those contradictory 
but all-engrossing thoughts, anent the authoress and the 
enigma, were really making his life a bürden to him. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

• hilda's däbut. 

As Margherita it was finally decided by the authorities at 
the Diamond Opera House that Hilda should make her 
debut. 

Margherita's Jewel Song had in the first instance capti- 
vated Lord Goselyngge, when he listened to the signorina's 
rendering of it on the occasion of their first meeting. 

Since then, scarcely a day had passed on which his 
lordship had not found some plausible pretext for an inter- 
view with his ntvf prima donna, 

The signorina^s perfect simplicity charmed, just as her 
voice and her unconventionality fascinated him. 

His acquaintance with prtme donne had already been 
considerable, and he somewhat rudely declared them in the 
Aggregate to be a " captious, conceited, lazy, and unreliable 
lot." 

It was this detrimental opinion of his which induced 
him invariably to decline to have any personal dealings with 
professional ladies^ whom it seemed to him quite impossible 
to please. 

But with the gentle inexperienced Hilda, he found no 
such difficulty. 

He was only too eager, as he knew her better, to discover 
some pretext for constantly seeing her. 
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" Business " was of course always a valid excuse, and one 
for which the girl considered it her bounden duty to waive 
all other considerations. 

If Lord Goselyngge sent a note or a telegram desiring 
half-an-houfs conversation with her on business of im- 
portance, she feit that she was absolutely obliged either 
to be at home to receive him at the hour he had 
named, or to present herseif at the theatre, if those were 
his Orders. 

It had not as yet occurred to her that she as the lady 
should assume the right to command his lordship. At 
present she regarded herseif virtually as in his employ, and 
therefore her strong sense of duty dictated obedience to the 
master's orders. 

It might be all the better if this sense of the relative 
duty between employd and employer were more generally 
understood and practised in all professions. 

When his lordship's summons requested the signorina's 
appearance at the theatre, it was that she might be present 
at special rehearsals, which were called for her convenience 
on several occasions. 

The stage here was so much larger than that of the 
small theatre in Rome, where her master of deportment 
had " driUed " her, that she must take every possible oppor- 
tunity to familiarise herseif with the large arena in which 
she was thenceforth "to show off her paces." It was 
thus his lordship more forcibly than elegantly put the 
case to her. 

She accepted his ipanifold attentions graciously. That 
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of course. Courtesy was an instinct with her, whiifih liad, 
under her father's amiable supervision, been trained to an 
accomplishment. But it never occurred to her that the 
youDg lord's anxiety for her comfort and her convenience 
was unusual. It was on account of her voice and her 
successful dkbut as an actress that he took so much trouble 
m visiting her to arrange preliminaries, and in giving her 
the benefit of those extra rehearsals. 

That any feeling of personal admiration for her as a 
woman could be influencing her new and powerful friend 
and ally, was a thought which as yet had certainly never 
entered her mind. 

She was, as discriminating old Mrs. Braun had so often 
declared, guileless, and also quite without personal vanity 
or conceit 

Her voice was a sacred treasure, a talent entrusted to 
her by the great Master of All. 

A gift to be jealously guarded, and of which she had 
both right and reason to be proud. 

She was at this time wholly absorbed by her desire to 
acquit herseif honourably of her new undertaking, and to 
do credit to the man who was now giving her the first 
Chance of taking her place in the honourable rank of 
aspiringartists. And she devoted her time and her thoughts 
wholly to the perfecting of the röU in which she most 
eamestly desired to excel. 

Mrs. Ashe, for whom Hilda from the fiirst moment of 
their meeting had shown nought but tenderest consideration 
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and compassion, was urged by the signorina to accompany 
her, whenever she was compelled to attend rehearsals. 

" You are too fearfuUy alone, your life is too monotone 
here," Hilda declared. " It would be quite a change for 
you to come with me, and cannot fail to do you great good 
in every way. It will be far more amusing for you surely, 
than the long walks you take with your aunt in the evening. 
You need not lift your veil, of course. It seems to be the 
mode in London for ladies to hide their faces altogether. 

Miss Trevor, who was usually so reticent in the expres. 
sion of any emotion, not only feit, but gratefully acknow 
ledged the signorina's kindness in making this Suggestion 
which she declared to be quite a feasible method of giving 
poor Ada a little glimpse of the brighter things which 
seemed to have so completely vanished out of her isolated 
life now. 

So it was settled that Mrs. Ashe, her poor scarred face 
concealed by a thick veil of Maltese lace, which had the 
effect of a mask, should accompany the signorina on every 
possible occasion. 

Lord Goselyngge did not at all approve of this black- 
£Eiced chaperon. But when Hilda in her generous way 
explained the unfortunate widow's circumstances to him, 
he yielded with as good a grace as men do yield to the 
woman who, for the time being, is the one woman in the 
World to them. 

At the theatre the signorina's Black Domino soon 
came to be the object of joking and derision, and this 
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unkind feeling was not lessened by the fact that Lord 
Goselyngge himself treated both the signorina and the 
Black Domino with marked courtesy and deference on 
all occasions. 

This cavilling jealousy on the part of all the other 
Singers, professional "ladies and gentlemen " being quite of 
one accord as to the scant mercy to be shown to an inter- 
loper, came to a climax the night before the signorina's 
dkbut 

Up to this moment her position was insecure. She 
might fall to please the public, and it may without injustice 
be assumed that many of Hilda's professional sisters, and 
brothers too, eamestly desired that she should fail. 

" There are too many in the field already," remarked 
one old stager, and that was the predominant feeling in the 
jealous breast of each of Hilda's captious critics. 

" / (he or she, as the case might be) have a still smaller 
Chance of advancement if this stranger, this novice, should 
succeed ; and therefore I will do all I can to discourage, 
discomfit, and ridicule her, and that pretentious Black 
Domino of hers." 

This was the spirit of welcome and encouragement 
for the novice behind the scenes. 

What was it in front ? 

An expectant crowd, chiefly characterised by its absorp* 
tion in individual interests, and by remarks whispered by 
one to another on the appearance of the companions of a 
third person. 
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As for the new singer ? Bah ! new singers were plenti- 
ful. This was just the time of year for them to crop up. 
And, as a rule, they would do far better if they would 
consent to remain in peaceful obscurity. Better for them- 
selves, because they would be spared the needless humilia- 
tion of a public failure ; and better for the audience, because 
it was assuredly better to listen to some seasoned mediocrity, 
who understood her business thoroughly, than to witness 
the nervous tremors of a dkbuiante, 

There had been very promising paragraphs in various 
Journals anent this particular prima donna, but then there 
never yet was z prima donna whose advent had not been 
heralded with brazen trumpet-blasts, thanks to personal 
influence or the patronage of deluded friends. 

Well, the overture has commenced ; there is not much 
time left now ere vague speculation must give place to some 
kind of certainty. 

What pretty girls those three are in the stage-box ! 

The one with the shining eyes and the dark hair, with 
lilies-of-the-valley in it, must be some relation of the 
debutante, 

She looks so intensely interested, and the band which 
toys with her fan trembles visibly. She certainly is the 
prettiest girl in the theatre. If the singer is as attractive, 
there is something to hope for yet. • 

But surely the fair-haired girl by her side is much 
more like what one supposes Gretchen should be. She 
has a rosy baby-like face, and really looks as child-like 

X 
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as Goethe must have desired his innocent heroine to 
appear. 

Can those two young girls be siaters ? 

The third young lady in the comer is dark too, and 
evidentiy much older than the others, whom she does not 
in the least resemble. 

She is handsome, dignified, perhaps even severe. 

No, they cannot be sisters; and yet that distinguk looking 
old gentleman Standing behind them, and making so much 
use of his glasses, is evidentiy the father of the eldest She 
and he have the same regulär features, and— Ah 1 this is 
the Vision of Margherita, appearing in obedience to the 
summons of Mephista 

The prtma donna is young, quite young, but she is not 
beautiful, and the golden plaits which stage tradition 
demands are not her own. 

Her youth is in her favour, and she may have a voice 
and she may be able to act 

Ah ! this is the scene of the Kermesse ; how bright, 
how animated ! What life theie is in the music i 

Now we shall see. 

They do see, all of them, their eyes and their glasses 
are tumed upon the modest Margherita as she tranquüly 
advances. 

Presently they hear also. Only a few notes, but they are 
pure, melodious, thrilling, and true ; and having sung them, 
Margherita moves with quiet grace and dignity^ and her 
face, which did not prepossess at the first glance, becomes 
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attractive as its animation rettims. Hilda's beauty is not of 
feature, but of expiession. So far, so good, comments the 
audience. 

There may be something more in this dehutanie after all, 
than previous experiences have warranted one's anticipating. 

The third act is over, and with it the Garden Scene, the 
singer's test par exceHetue^ thecrowning ordeal in which 
Margherita can make or mar her future career. 

This singer has assured all who hear her that the path 
which lies straight before her, ready and inviting, will lead 
on to — fame. 

Lord Gosel3mgge comes to her in tremendous excite* 
ment He stammers, he is flushed and incoherent, while 
she is pale, self-contained, and calm. 

" You are an angel 1 " he cries enraptured. 

"I am so thankful you are content,** she answers, 
smiling, and quietly withdraws the hand he has seized and 
covered with kisses. 

She accepts his homage tranquilly, gratefully. 

It isbut his tribute to the successful dibutante. It has 
nothing whatever to do with her individually ; with the 
Hilda who is panting for a cordial shake of the hand, 
for a sympathetic smile, for a word of praise and encourage- 
ment, such as her father would give her, or Estella or — 
St. Heher. 

Whereis St. Heller? 

Estella and she have speculated much on his so un- 
accountable absence. 
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They have neither of them seen him since that moming 
on which he had so angrily left Hilda with Mr. Latimer. 

She has written to teil him of her intended debut^ but 
has received no reply. 

Even if he is away on circuit, as Jonathan wisely sug- 
gested in reply to Estella's anxious inquiries, he would 
surely see the daily papers ; and if so, he must have known 
about the signorina's first appearance, for it has been 
announced and commented on ad libitum. 

Estella, the admired girl in the stage-box, with shining 
eyes arid sprays of lilies-of-the-valley in her dark hair, has at 
this moment perceived St. Helier as he entered the box 
opposite, in which the Countess Dowager of Dewminster 
and the Honourable Benjamin have been seated since the 
beginning of the Performance. 

St. Helier has not been with them before ; Estella is 
quite sure of that 

Now that he has made his appearance, will he come 
over to shake hands with her sisters and herseif? 

As yet he has not even noticed their presence ; he has 
not once looked their way. 

"Isn't he pVovoking? he tums his glasses in every 
direction but ours," Estella impatiently whispered to Nettie. 

"He knows we are here, and that is why he avoids 
looking this way," answers Nettie, soito voce. " There has 
been something between father and him which we know 
nothing about. I noticed his vexed look just now when he 
caught sight of father. I believe he has only come up on 
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to a level ^ith us so that he might see who was at the back 
of our box. I saw htm as soon as we catne in ; he was in 
the Stalls then, there, in that vacant one just below us, at 
the end of the second row." 

" Oh why did you not teil me before ? " said Estella 
reproachfuUy. 

" Because it would not have been fair to Hilda to give 
you a reason for dividing your attention, which was wholly 
due to her to-night surely. 

" And though I can hang my head, and look down over 
the front of the box, being privileged as the Baby of the 
family, such conduct would have been veiy unbecoming on 
the part of Miss Estella, you know." 

Estella said nothing. She feit the Baby was right 

Mr. Vivian, Mr. Latimer, and Ronald were also occupy- 
ing a box opposite to the Normans, and on the grand 
tier. 

Theodosia was sulking at home all alone, Jonathan told 
the girls, but he pointed out Mrs. Braun, seated by the side 
of Miss Miller, a Grenfellian neighbour, in the Stalls below. 
Miss Trevor, with her weaiy pale face, was there also, 
alone. 

Mrs. Ashe could not sit in the front of the house with 
her veil down, although she might wear it over her bonnet 
and face at rehearsaL 

Nettie tried to induce Jonathan to go over to Mrs. 
Vivian's box between the acts and ask Ronald to come back 
with him. 
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But Jonathan was not quite so ready now to come and 
go at Nettie's capricious bidding, and point-blank refused 
to obey her on this occasion ; and Mary, ever anxious to 
spare the poor boy, declared their box was sufficiently 
crowded already. 

On this Nettie deliberately tumed her back on both 
Mary and Jonathan, and devoted herseif entirely to Estella, 
with whom she exchanged many whispered confidences. 

Meanwhile Mr. Norman, who detested " howling Per- 
formances,'' as he most irreverently styled the opera, feeling 
even more bored by the lengthy pauses between the acts 
than by the music itself, made his way to Mrs. Vivian's box, 
where he hoped to refresh himself by a quiet business chat 
with Mr. Latimer. 

" Won't you go over and see my daughters, Mr. Vivian?" 
suggested Mr. Norman as he shook hands with Ronald, 
whose chair he desired to occupy. 

How enthusiastically Nettie would have thanked her 
father had she been aware of the Service he was all 
unconsciously rendering her l As it was, all her gratitude 
fbr Ronaldos appearance so soon after her expressed desire 
to see him was lavished on that young man himself, who, 
as the Baby, furiously blushing, whispered to Estella, "must 
haveySr// that she tiras longing to speak to him." 

The lead of the conversation was certainly undertaken 
by Nettie, and right willingly töo. 

Ronald, who feit that the crisis of hiö fate was now at 
band, was too preoccupied to take any active share in the 
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girls' eager conversation. They, however, had so many 
remarks to make to him, so many questions for him to 
answer, that his abstraction was unheeded. 

Their praise of and delight with the dibutante was 
unanimous, and even quiet Mary unconsciously elevated 
her voice as she volunteered her meed of praise to the 
fascinating actress. They were all thoroughly acquainted 
with Hilda's vocal excellence ; but even her most intimate 
friends were amazed by her evident grasp of the histrionic 
part of the art to which she was so eamestly devoting 
herseif. 

Both Mary and Estella, who knew the text, were moved 
to something veiy like lachrymation as Hilda with thrilling 
pathos told Margherita's simple history, commencing with 
the words — 

'' £ che ! sempre sola ! AI campo b il fratel — ^la madre 
perdei." 

This lovable sad-eyed girl was Margherita. Born to 
love, and, consequently, to suifer. 

Hilda no longer existed f(^ those who watched this 
realistic impersonation, but they saw and heard and feit the 
actual presence of that ideal Margherita for whom Gounod 
has composed some of his tenderest and most pathetic 
harmonies. 

Margherita's music may not be classic, but it is human, 
and therefore it must appeal to humanity. 

Since >^tfinaU of the Garden Scene, Hilda had possessed 
the sympathies of her audience 3 this she feit instinctively 
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as the true artist ever does, and therefore she was now 
doubly and trebly encouraged by their marked approvaL 

Even in the wearying sadness of the weird Church Scene, 
Hilda's genius lifted her above the grovelling tradition 
which appears to compel most actresses to crawl or plunge 
and wriggle along the fioor, as though in emulation of the 
veiy badly used proverbial worm. 

Hilda was not a down-trodden creature; she was a 
suffering woman, sad, ashamed, pitiful, pathetically appeal- 
ing, but a true woman still ; and not one present in all that 
numerous audience could have resisted the eloquent misery 
which shone in her great sorrowful eyes, which rang with 
heart-rending pathos in the now saddened tones of her 
beautiful thrilling voice. 

The part of Siebel was taken by a most accomplished 
singer and actress, one of those Ornaments of the lyric 
stage whose voice is usually compared to that of a black- 
bird, so naturally füll and sweet and mellow is it, while her 
appearance must ever gladden the eyes of those who admire 
a handsome and graceful woman. Faust on this occasion 
was sung by an aspiring young tenor, whose chief cha- 
racteristic was, unfortunately, the painful attenuation of his 
limbs ; but Mephistopheles had an excellent representative 

in an artist who ranks with Mme. ^ that most charming 

of Siebeis. 

The audience, however, cared very little for tenor, 
contralto, or baritone on this occasion. 

Margherita had not only been a Prima Danna^ but the 
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first in every respect ; and Margherita's repeated bows and 
recalls seemed but to inspire a constant repetition of the 
bravas and bravissimas which sounded and resounded with 
redoubled ardour whenever a fresh bouquet feil at the 

signorina's feet 

Hilda Santarelli's debut was now synonymous with Hilda 
Santarelli's triumph ! 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

FEEBLE CONSPIRATORS. 

FouR supper-parties had been organised with a view to 
fi§ting the signorina on the night of her dibui. 

Mrs. Vivian had sent a polite letter of invitation a 
week before the fevent, requesting the pleasure of Hilda's 
Company if her exertions should not have too greatly 
fatigued her. 

And after the brilliant success of the Garden Scene, 
a far more urgent invitation from the Shoddy-Princess was 
brought to the signorina's dressing-room ; a pencilled note 
of extravagant congratulation and vehement entreaty for the 
honour of her presence at a little supper at No. 20^ where 
only her most intimate friends would be present, and she, 
therefore, would be quite sans gine. There was a P.S. to 
this note, scrawled in Mr. Latimer's large bold hand : 
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" Pray do not let us vainly await the crowning joy of 
the evening — ^your presence in our midst — ^and cur chance 
of personally congratulating you on your triumph." 

The couiitess dowager, more than ever i:prise by the 
talented signorina, since her success was assured, also 
supplemented her previous invitation by a note imploring 
Hilda's presence at No. i. "Only Addie and Ben, Estella 
Norman, and Mr. St. Helier to meet you, so you won't 
have to put on Company manners," Thus the countess 
wrote in her box at the Opera. 

Hilda had seen St. Helier in the dowager's bo^x, and 
when she read the countess's note and knew she would 
have the chance of spending the evening in his presence, 
she wavered — for a second. 

She had not seen him since he left her in anger more 
than a week ago now, and she longed at least to know that 
there was perfect peace between them again. 

The Norman girls had also, and most cordially, asked 
her to go home and sup with them. They did not wait 
until her triumph was assured; indeed, they would but 
have repeated their urgent invitation far more eagerly if 
she had been depressed by failure, and in such case it is 
more than probable that Hilda would have gone to them 
for consolation and peace. 

But now she needed no encouragement ; and it oc- 
curred to her that she would be fulßlling a duty if she 
appeared at the grand supper given by Lord Goselyngge 
to the Professionals, and at which she had been asked 
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in courtesy to her rank as prima donna^ to play the part 
of hostess. 

But at the end of the opera the signorina realised 
that, for this evening at least, she had done duty enough, 
and that she surely might be spared from making 
any further efForts for the sake of pleasing either Lord 
Goselyngge, the public generally, or that most officious 
and irrepressible factotum the Anglo-Italian, Giacomo 
Arrowsmith. 

Her success was now assured ; it was a matter for con- 
gratulation only, which admitted of neither doubt nor 
misgiving. 

Utterly weary, though by no means depressed, Hilda 
resolved to decline all the inducements so alluringly offered 
to her for the Prolongation of the evening. 

She avowed that she longed to be alone, and desired to 
rest in peace for this night, and as she impartially declined 
all the invitations given her, on the same plea, no one could 
possibly be offended. 

To one and all she answered ; " Excuse me to-night, but 
come and see me to-morrow." 

She was, nevertheless, considerably surprised to hear 
that Mr. Ronald Vivian and Mr. Jonathan Curtis were 
waiting to see her at half-past ten o'dock on the following 
moming. 

For Ronald Vivian's visit immediately after her dkbut 
she was, of course, in some measure prepared, and she 
had very decisively resolved on the final answer she 
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would now be compelled to niake to his repeated pro- 
posals. 

But Jonathan Curtis ! This was, indeed, an unexpected 
pleasure I Ah 1 perhaps he came with some message from 
his friends the Nonnan girls, or, more likely still, from ^ir. 
Peregrine Latimer, whose very marked attention, by-the-bye, 

Hilda was most desirous of suppressing to some extent. 

She hated men to presume ! Such were the thoughts in the 
signorina's mind as she entered the drawing-room, in which 
the two young men were anxiously, or, to be accurate, 
nervously awaiting her. 

No greater contrast could possibly be imagined than 
that presented to Hilda's calm dispassionate glance by the 
appearance of her unexpected visitors. 

Jonathan, tall, loose, ungainly, his greenish eyes shifting 
as uneasily as did the weight of his body from one large 
foot to the other, his auburn hair looking undeniably red in 
the uncompromising light of the morning ; and his freckled 
skin so moist, in consequence of the heat and his mental 
perturbation, that it necessitated the constant application of 
a crimson handkerchief, which the ill-advised youth, in his 
love for bright colours, had specially selected, as likely 
to tone down the too vind tints of his complexion and 
hair. 

Thus, as regarded the outward man, poor Johnny 
appeared to the signorina; but she, keenly sensitive for 
others, as well as herseif, was perfectly aware that beneath 
that ungainly exterior Sterling qualities were hidden, and 
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that a kinder and a more thoroughly unselfish heart than 
poor old njuch-abused Johnny Pry's, seldom beat in a 
manly bosom. 

The Norman gb:ls had most impartially informed Hilda 
of Johnny's virtues as well as of his superficial faults. 

Mary had praised him in her reticent, but all the more 
impre^sive, fashion. Neltie had alternately laughed at and 
abused him, but always ended by owning that "there 
really never was a better fellow." Estella had confided the 
unavowed secret of Jonathan's absorbing affection for the 
Baby, and had laughed with Hilda at this romantic passion 
on the part of one who, to judge by appearances, was the 
most prosaic of individuals. 

At Mrs. Braun's, Hilda, in her quietly observant fashion, 
had noted and been considerably impressed by the hero- 
worship so lavishly bestowed on Peregrine Latimer by this 
really modest and very timid young man. 

What errand could possibly have brought him to her 
room this morning, and in the Company of a youth to whose 
undeniable grace, refinement, and beauty, poor Johnny's 
every look and movement served as so many foils ? 

*' Adonis and a satyr," was Hilda's inward comment on 
the contrast presented to her outward vision. 

Ronaldos classical features certainly seemed cast in the 
mould of ideal sculpture, and were finely chiselled withal ; 
whereas Johnny had no features of any kind, deserving the 
name. 

And yet they were " good men and true," both of them : 
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kuid, helpftily generous to a fault — ^to what would appear as 
&ulty in the cyes of the world, that is, for they were ready 
to ignore their own interests where those of their dear ones 
happened to be at stake. 

" I had hoped to come to you upon a veiy different 
mission, signorina, now that your dibui is z.f€ut accompli^^ 
Ronald said, speaking with a certain effort aller the exnbar- 
rassing silence which had foUowed the first commonplace 
greeting of these three, so oddly brought together. 

Hilda looked straight into the speaker's troubled eyes, 
and gave a little sigh ; the sigh was inaudible, but Jonathan, 
who was observant in his way, noticed a quick look — a look 
of relief pass over the signorina's face. 

Of the different niission to which Ronald alluded, Curtis 

knew nothing ; and it was characteristic of the man that 

even in the midst of his present anxiety and preoccupation, 

he mentally resolved to try and find out for himself what 

that secret business of Ronald's might be. 

« « # « « 

The three were seated by this time, and a firesh feelingof 
wonder came into Hilda's mind, as to the mysterious errand 
whith had brought these men into her presence, and now 
held them silent, spell-bound, as it were. 

" I hope your mission is .not a very unpleasant one ? 
she Said, trying to smile, but herseif becoming nervous 
under the depressing influence of this inexplicable hesitation 
and subsequent silence. 

"We really ought first of all to apologise to the 



n 
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signorina for troubling her in this matter at all/' said 
Jonathan, suddenly bracing himself for the effort of ex- 
planatory speech, which evidently had already proved too 
trying for his companion. 

" Pray do nothing of the kind," said Hilda eagerly. " I 
begin to fear there must be something wrong; that a trouble 
threatens some mutual friend of ours. 

**Pray let me know the truth, and as quick as you 
can. 

She had risen, moved by her anxiety, and extended her 
hands in the eagemess of supplication ; for she now feit 
convinced that trouble of some kind brought these ambas- 
sadors to her. 

"If in any way I can be of Service," she continued 
appealingly, "I pray you will at once command me, without 
any such thought as ceremony or apologation." 

Hilda's English was not perfect ; but no fault could be 
found with her womanly tact, and her ready desire to help 
wherever help might be required of her. 

" We determined to come to a lady for advice in this 
painful matter," resumed Jonathan, his courage rising with 
the inspiriting sound of his own voice, " and I proposed 
laying the case before Miss Mary Norman ; but Mr. Vivian, 
very justly, I am sure, considered that you, signorina, being 
quite neutral, would the more readily give us your im- 
partial opinion. It is just possible that with Mary Norman 
some personal feeling might enter into her view of the 
subject," 
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" For my own part I was fully determined/' cried Ronald 
hastily, "that you yourself must be guarded against the 
machinations of one whom we now cannot regard as other 
than a base impostor, and into whose hands we fear you 
have already given considerable power as regards your 
future." 

Ronaldos eyes flashed with anger, and bis next words 
were spoken with an amount of decision which startled 
whüe it alarmed the signorina. 

" We have come to wam you against Peregrine Latimer," 
he Said, " who is playing a very treacherous game " 

"We only surmise that such is the case," Jonathan 
intemipted nervously. His voice and his Ups both trembled 
as he volunteered his mild protest, and he really looked as 
disconsolate as if he himself had been discovered in some 
nefarious transaction. 

" What has he done ?" cried Hilda, flushing in a manner 
quite unusual to her. 

"Have you given him any money, signorina?*' asked 
Ronald quickly ; " this is no time for mincing matters \ pray 
teil me the truth at once." 

"I have only given him one hundred pounds/' said 
Hilda, Stammering and evidently much discomfited by this 
unprecedented cross-examination into her private affairs. 

" He told me that was the usual fee on the occasion of 
the signing of so profitable an agreement as mine certainly 
is, thanks chiefly to his great consideration on my behalf; 
of that I am quite sure ; and, indeed, indeed, I believe, 
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I hope you must be mistaken, gentlemen, in thinking bad 
things of so kind and so clever a man." 

Jonathan groaned aloud, by way of proving his eamest 
participatiön in her evident anxiety. 

" You are sure you have given Peregrine Latimer notking 
but that one hundred pounds ? " resumed Ronald, too stem 
in his pursuit of .justice to heed any plea for mercy at this 
moment. 

He confronted Hilda with such eamest truth-compel- 
ling eyes, that hers sank beneath the searching inquiry öf 
his direct gaze. 

Both he and she had for the moment forgotten that he 
was really only her very humble adorer. 

She now regarded him rather as an unwilling witiiess 
might, who is indined to resent and resist the too pertina- 
cious inquiries of a persistent counsel, or of a too officious 
judge. 

" You can assure us that you have given him nothing 
eise ? " continued Ronald breathlessly. 

He was quite aware of her reluctance to meet his 
questioning glance ; and he feared that this boded some 
härm to herseif. 

"I gave him a note, written by his dictation, and 
promising him one-third of my earnings for the first three 
years ; provided he succeeded in making a further profitable 
arrangement for me with the Diamond Opera, as he- 
expected to do." 

The feeUng of the unwilling witness became stronger in 

Y 
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Hild^ as she feit herseif compelled to speak, and she 
looked at Ronald with something very like defiance in 
her eyes. 

He had suppressed the fiery Italian oath which rose to 
bis Ups as he listened. to her last explanation ; but he now 
vented his concentrating wrath in the one emphatic word : 
" Scoundrel I " which he hissed out between his teeth. 

" This villain has made overtures to my mother, has 
*r-has asked her to marry him/' the young man continued, 
his indignation growing with the recital of Latimer's nus- 
deeds. 

^^ He has robbed her, robbed her of lafge sums of money, 
on the pretext of investing it in some fantastic scheme» 
which has no existence save in his own brain. 

"This, Mr. Curtis, to whom I am deeply indebted, has 
already ascertained far me." 

Ronald, who was courtesy personified, bowed very 
deferentially to Jonathan as he expressed his gratitude to 
that gentleman, to whom he now said : 

" You will, I am sure, best convince the signorina, by 
telling her exactly how and what further villanies of Mr. 
Latimer's you discovered last night." 

Jonathan literally shivefed as he thus heard himself 
called upon to bear testimony to the guilt of a man whom 
he but very lately had so keenly delighted to honour. 

"I pray you will believe, signorina," he stammered^ 
quite breathless in his confusion, " that my discovery of 
Mr. Latimei's un — un — trustworthiness was not the result 
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of my own seeking, but was forced upon me in consequence 
of certain rigorous inquiries Mary Norman had commanded 
me to make in the City, 

'' She is a very shrewd girl, and has wosderful sense, as 
you no doubt have discovered ere this, and she had some 
reasons of her own for suspecting Mr. Latimer. 

'* Added to these secret misgivings on her part, came 
the well-grounded fear that Mr. Norman might be induced 
to invest money in this great Anti-Be c jj» " 

" Swindle," interpolated Ronald, as the other hesitated 
in his vain sear<^ for an appropriate and yet not too con- 
demnatory word^ 

" Urged by Miss Norman, and feeh'ng it to be my duty 
to Protect my honoured chief and his family, as far as lay 
in lay power," continued Jonathan, losing his sense of com- 
passion for the new friend, in the warm declaration of his 
zeal on behalf of the older ones, " I entered into this afiair 
with a pertinacity of which I am half ashame d .w « * ^ 

" Of which you have every reason to be most |»oud,'^ 
Konald fiercely corrected him. 

"And I a,m indeed deeply gricved to be obliged to 
confess," Jonathan continued in a lower tone, "that my 
research into the origin and progress of this suddenly so 
much vaunted enterprise, has been most disheartening in 
every respect. 

"I ^mployed a brok^ to represcnt me, being very 
desirous to avoid all contact with the principals in the Anti- 
Bee scheme; and my employk and I together succeeded 

y 2 
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first of all in discovering that Mr. Peregrine Latimer in his 
own person represented the entire and ofl-quoted com- 
mittee, and also that letters purporting to come from one 
Sir Fulsome Venture were in reality conceived and penned 
by Mr. Latimer himself." 

These condemnatory details were in themselves not very 
intelligible to Hilda, but their very serious nature was 
thoroughly conveyed to her by poor Jonathan's miserable 
looks, the painful hesitation of his speech, and the glowering 
anger in Ronaldos frowning face. 

''And you discovered something of all this only last 
night, Mr. Curtis?" she'asked, hoping to escape further 
commercial explanations, which she was quite unable to 
understand. 

" Pray teil your story to the signorina just as you told 
it to me," suggested Ronald, "that is how she will foUow you 
best" 

"I had been rather distressed yesterday evening," Johnny 
öommenced apologetically, " at having to leave poor Miss 
Braun at home alone, while we all of us were looking forward 
to the wönderful treat you were to give us, signorina. For 
this I am sure you will pardon my thanking you at once in 
my own name, as well as on the part of all who had the 
Jiappiness of hearing yoiu" 

Hilda had never before so thoroughly appreciated those 
excellent qualities of Jonathan's, on which Mary was wont 
to dilate, as she did at this moment. 

"He is gaucAe, but he certainly has much discrimination,^ 
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the gratified d'ebutante admitted to herseif. And who can 
blame her for making this discovery at a moment when 
Johnny's perspicacity was so plainly proved by his admira- 
tion for herseif? 

Hilda was a true artist, and she was also a true woman. 

" So Miss Braun did not come to the Opera at all ? " 
she asked, after a momentary and refiective pause. 

She would have wished by her undoubted success to 
have impressed even cavilling ill-tempered Theodosia. 
Indeed, a word of congratulation from that jealous spinster, 
however reluctantly uttered, would have counted far more 
with Hilda now than the fulsome praises of her confessed 
admirers. 

Such was the change which the triumph of one night 
had already worked in the modest unsophisticated girlish 
nature. * 

Yesterday she thought but of that golden treasure, her 
voice : to-day she already desired persohal homage. 

**The Normans were asking about Miss Theodosia/' 
Jonathan resumed, when Hilda looked towards him again, as 
if desirous that he should continue ; " and ^s their box was 
rathercrowded at that moment, and the Church Scene was just 
over, I could not help thinking how sad it was that while 
Mrs. Braun and— and Mr. Latimer, and we all of us were so 
enjoying ourselves, that poor Miss Dosie should be moping 
at home all alone. 

** So I asked Mary Norman's leave, and resolved to cut 
4way to the Gardens in a hansom and, to b^ng Miss Dosie. 
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biM^ with ttie, will she nil she.'^ Jonathan, in the remem- 
btanoe of his late ardour, began to improvise cd lib, 
himself) 6ven whiie he iras endeavouring to convince his 
hearers of the immovable strength of his inflexible purpose. 
*'I wished h^r to see the last scenes, to judge for herseif, and 
thön lo retum home with her mother. 

" My Programme, you see, Was Very clearly defined," 
Jdnathai^ continued, rising from his chair so as to be 
bitter able to " tread out " the measure of his increasing 
elisbätiiädsment on altemat^ feet, *'but the chief actor, 
dt äiGtt^ss, begging Miss Braun's pardon, was not quite 
up to Ih^ part proposed for her. I let myself into the 
house, searched all the sitting-rooms for Miss Dosie, 
acttmlly intended to tap at the door of her own room, bat 
foiit&d it Wide open-^ — ^" 

" And to cut Short a long and painful story," intferrupted 
R€»6aki^ wkh less courtesy and far more impatience than 
he could have accounted for to himself, '^ Mr. Curtis found 
the oiifortunate lady in Mr. Peregrine Latimer's study, 
wkitlm she häd retired with her passionate griefs, her 
finrntie jeftloüsy^ aAd her despairing love» Desiious of 
keeptiig within the shrine of ßtdr idol^ even while ke was 
böw^ag (&e kne^ to anothet saint, Miss Theodosia had 
Ittd her heitd upon his writing-desk, and was sobbing her 
poot dld helitt düt M all the bitter anguish öf unnsquited 
aflfection." 

Ri^nldd htughed döud äs he cömpleted thi§ dramatic 
dMitipttoki of the unfortunate spinster's suiferings, to 
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which he had alluded in a tone of the most Withering 
contempt 

Hilda, always eager in defending the absent, and most 
e^ecially the weaker side, now vehemently protested on 
Theodosia's behalf. 

" Poor lady, poor lady 1 it is my firm convictioft she 
really loves that man, the man you now think sö 
bad. And a woman will do and dare or suffer anything, 
everythingy lather than believe ill of the man whom she 
loves." 

'^ Hilda!" cried Ronald, unmindful of his business 
errand, of Jonathan's presence, and of all but hb own 
streng sinouldering passion, kindled into sudden flame 
as it was by the bright sympathetic light in the eyes of 
his adored bne—*' Hilda, that is love; you know it 
now ; yöu have leamt to feel it yourself, and it is — oh ! 
glorious angelic Hilda ! teil me it is — that love you feel 
for — ^me." 

He threw himself on the ground at her feet, and ittrore 
to possess himself of her reluctant hands. 

'^And can it be possible that you are so suffering 
still ! " she exclaimed, moving a step away ftom him, 
and herseif for the moment oblivious of the ptesence of 
Jonathan, who was doing his utmost to disappear between 
the blind and the open window. 

"I have Waited so long, so patieütly; I hävfe strivfcÄ 
to make no sign all these long weary tbonths, Hilda," 
Ronald resumed, his eager protestati(ms changing to Ä 
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pitiiul tone of pleading entreaty; '^but now the allotted 
time is over. You have made your d^ut^ and I have 
a right — yes, a right to receive my answer. Hilda, noble, 
beautiful, generous Hilda, give me my reward — ^answer me 
— at last." 

" I have not even heard the end pf Mr. Curtis's adven- 
tures yet/' said Hilda, iar more relieved than annoyed to 
iiear Jonathan's waming cough, the only means in his 
power to assert his presence and save himself from any 
fiirther participation in this utterly unexpected and most 
romantic dknoüment of a scene which had commenced in 
so very prosaic a fashion. 

"I will write you a letter and teil you all in that, 
Ronald," said Hilda to her discomfited adorer, whose 
present mortification was as thorough as had been the 
previous klan which had carried him quite beyond the reach 
of his matter-of-fact surroundings. 

For a few blissful moments he had realised Hilda's 
gracious presence and the possible attainment of his 
heart's desire only; now came the dire reaction, and 
with it the cruel conviction that he had made a fool of 
himself^ and pleaded his cause in the uncompromising 
presence of one "Johnny Pry." 

But Johnny Pry on this occasion acted with an amount 
of delicacy and discretion which Mary, alone of all his 
friends, would have considered him capable of. 

He appeared to be quite unaware of the compromising 
nature of Ronaldos late passionate avowals, and too much 
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absorbed in his own relation of Theodosia's troubles, to 
have paid any attention to those of the unhappy lover 
who now sat with averted face, silent and mortified, 
though not without a gleam of hope in his mind as he 
thought of the letter she had volunteered to write to 
hiniy the letter in which she had said she would teil him 
all, That comprehensive all and the smile with which 
it had been spoken, being quite enough to encourage 
hopes which were ready to spring up revived at the faintest 
glimmer of sunshine. 

"I will not trouble you with the details of my pro- 
longed interview with poor Miss Braun," said Jonathan, 
addressing himself to Hilda, "nor need I teil you how 
she was at last induced to confine her painful secrets to 
me. 

"First of all, she was very very angry to hear that 
Mr. Latimer was with Mrs. Vivian ; and then I think 
it was her jealous Indignation which led her on to the 
confession of her love for and her clandestine engagement 
to — Peregrine. / 

" Anxious, perhaps suspicioüs, as I was already, it was 
only natural that I should at once strive to ascertain if Miss 
Braun had been induced to enter into any speculation of 
her lover's. And I then discovered that she had already 
made over a considerable part of her private fortune to her 
intended husband. 

"It still seems like a horrid nightmare to me," said 
Jonathan parenthetically, and with a groan he added : ** The 
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terrible part of it is, that there now seems to be ni»4ibäi&ce 
of awaking from it'' 

'^Did you teil Miss Braun of your suspicions F '' a^ked 
Hilda, regarding the question entirely from a femimne point 
of vieW| '^ and could you make her doubt the good faith of 
her beloved ? " 

" No," Said Jonathan, " nor did I seek to do so. The 
poor lady was sufiering so acutely already by reason of her 
jealous fearS) that I was determined not needlessly to add 
to her anxieties by raising doubts of another kind in her 
mind> untü circumstances should compel us to take some 
decisive action äfrepos of this — =-" 

" Scoundrel ! " cried Ronald fiercely, and rose as he 
spoke; ''what possible hesitation can you pretend to 
hav^ CurtiSy in calling this impostor by the name he 
deserves? 

"The fifst notion / häd of all this villany,*' Ronald 
continued» evidaidy ^lad of any excuse for giving a veflt to 
bis pent-up fetlings ih passionate . speech, " was last night, 
when I very naturally resented what appeared to me as 
most unwarrantable familiarity on that brute's part I 
caught him kissing ihy mother's hand, not as an act of 
homage — that might have been pardonable — ^but like a lover ; 
— ^ugh ! His söbsequeht insolence led to some sharp retorts 
on my part, and then by degrees I induced my unhappy 
and most deluded parent to confess to me the nature of the 
trap this designing villain had so craftily laid for her. Curtis 
had aheady whispered a Word of waming to me during the 
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evening, and so I at once determined, regardless of the 
kteness of the hour> to go round to No* 39 and infonn him 
of my appalling discovery." 

" But everyone in the Gardens has known and discussed 
Mrs. Vivian's engagement throughout this past week," Hilda 
interposed; and, turning towards Ronald, asked : " How was 
it possible that you knew nothing about it ? " 

" I never went into the Gardens except to get the chance 
of a Word with you, signorina," Ronald admitted pathctically ; 
and Jonathan vaguely wondered if Vivian had mistaken 
Nettie for Hilda on the occasion of their very eamest 
co;iversation together. 

''It seems that the persons to whom certain news is 
most important are always the last to hear of it/' said Hilda, 
rather at a loss as to what it behoved her to do or to 
say ndxt. 

Jonathan again came to the rescue. 

'' We have told you all this, signorina^ in the first place 
to warn you against having any furdier deallngs with 
Xatumer, and also to ask if you, who are &r more intimate 
with Mr. St Helier than either of us, will kindly consent to 
teil him the facts of the case, and ask him for his advice as 
to the next step, the first legal step, which must of course 
be taken in this matter now. We naturally desire to try 
and regain some portion at least of the money which these 
too tonfiding ladies have handed onir to the Anti-Bee 
Cotopany." 

" Robbery," quoth Ronald curtly. 
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** And at the same time we feel it is most desirable to 
keep Latimer without the faintest suspicion of our having 
made such discoveries at all," continued Jonathan impres- 
sively; "and wc would therefore beg of you, if he should 
call upon you, signorina, as he most probably will to-day, 
to show him no change of manner when you receive him." 

" For that I am actress enough, you x:an so far rely on 
me," Said Hilda. 

" But about Mr. St. Heller ? " 

** He will surely be only too thankful if he can be the 
means of rescuing you from the talons of this impostor," 
cried Ronald warmly ; " and you can learn his opinion as 
a friend, whereas we men should have to go to him officially 
and that would complicatc matters at the outset, and also 
necessitate our dragging in the names of the injured ladies, 
from whom we have as yet not even received permission to 
take any action whatever in the matter." 

As Hilda listened to the alternate feeble pleading and 
excuses of her visitors, she could not refrain from a mental 
comm^nt on their utter helplessness, and on their evident 
incapacity to cope with the extensive experience of the 
astute Latimer. 

" Well, they were only bo)^ after all," she thought, and 
a longing possessed her to hear St. Helier's opinion on this 
miserable business. How refreshing his clear decisive 
Speech would be, after all the aimless twaddle to which she 
had been compelled to listen for the last two interminable 
hours. 
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" I will consult Mr. St. Helier, and at once," she said, 
rising to show her visitors that she desired this prolonged 
interview to end — at last 

" As for the ladies in question, I would strongly advise 
you to give them no hint whatever of your intended prose- 
cution, for in their present disposition you may be sure that 
they would resent your desire to help them, and would 
regard any interference as most unpardonable, quite trop de 
üle^ in fact" 

With this remarkably sfirewd inference, the signorina 
shook hands with her visitors, whose long-delayed departure 
she could not but hail with a feeling of intense relie£ 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE PLOT IN ST. HELIER'S LIFE. 

Although the countess dowager, yielding to her dear 
" infatuated " Benjamin's eamest entreaties, had written 
down Estella Norman's name as one of the guests to be 
asked to meet the debutante after the opera was over, it so 
happened that the hurried nöte of invitation never reaChed 
Estella's hands, for the very sufficient reason that it still lay 
in Mr. Latimer's pocketbook, in which it had been placed 
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with another letter for personal deliveiy, and completely 
forgotten afterwardi. 

The fact was that Mr. Latimer's extended " Operations *' 
in the City left him very little leisure to bestow on any of 
the minor commissions with which his lady clients were 
wont to Charge him. 

Poor Estella little guessed, as she so wistfally, so long- 
ingly glanced across at the dowager's box at the Opera, in 
which Mr. St Helier had taken up his position, that there 
had been a chance of her meeting the truant barrister at 
supper later in the evening. 

As jt was, she retumed home with her father and sisters 
contentedly enough. 

Hilda's success had delighted all her friends, and fiUed 
Estella with imfeigned exultation, which feeling was by no 
means diminished by the fact that Hilda had sent her a 
pencilled note in which she explained that she could accept 
noru of the invitations to supper which her friends had so 
kindly given her. 

So Hilda and St. Heller would not meet to-night, while 
the bright light of her new triumph was casting such a 
bewildering radiance about the iortanzXe prima donna. 

And therefore Estella went home quite contented — at 
peace with the world and herseif— thankful above all 
things for the knowledge that he was now in London. 

" You surely can't be wanting to %o to Mrs. Toegoode's 
iitgain^ Stella ? " exclaimed Nettiq next moming, with a very 
disapprpving look and tone. 
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Estella certainly had profited to the utmost byAdela- 
ida*s genc^ral invitation, and had wandered off to No. 3 for 
a consultation, which both of them really enjoyqd, at leäst 
three momings in every week. 

In one sense her iptentions in thus leaving home had 
been lamentably frustrated ; for St. Helier, who of course 
was the loadstar that tempted her to take these solitary 
matutinal lambles, was striving hard to forget both her and 
that other perplexing enigma in a distant county, where he 
devoted all bis time to the dosest possible study of his 
briefs. 

" That $t Helier is pushing his way to the front pretty 
4!onsiderabl>[/' one of the legal fratemity remarked to 
.another. 

" Yes, by Jove ! " answered the other, " there's no 
depending on the quiet fellows in these days; you think 
you're safe and that they're a deal too lazy ever to take the 
trouble to interfere with you in the least, when, lo and 
behold ! one fine moming they burst forth quite alarmingly 
in a perfect torrent of eloquence/* 

*• This fellow has sound practical sense, and understands 
arguing a case too ; that goes farther than your puff oratory 
by a very long way. I mean to give him a couple of briefs 
when we're all back in town again;" so Mr. Grey, the 
eminent solicitor, declared 

" Stül waters run deep," commented the other, himself 
making a note of St. Helier's successful pleadings in his 
memorandum-book. 
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Now, St Heller was in town again, and therefore it 
became imperatively necessary to Estella to go and see 
Mrs. Toegoode the very morning alter Hilda's dibut at the 
Openu 

Nettie objected, and even remonstrated with her literaxy 
sister on this occasion« 

'^ It's stupid of you always to be running off to Mrs. 
Toegoodc's," shc said. " We never get a quiet moming's 
work and chat together now. 

" There's Mary sent for by Mrs, Vivian; the^ve evidently 
got some secret understanding, and there are you going to 
talk business with Adela-ida. What does it all mean, Stella? 
I don't believe you talk any business at all ; and what's 
more to the point, I am quite sure your novel never came 
to such a complete standstill as since you went to the 
countess's party. I have never even set eyes on the dear 
old manuscript since that night, and, the other day when 
you were round at Hilda's, I went up into the den and 
groped and burrowed everywhere, but could not find a single 
chapter. Have you left it all at Mrs. Tocgoode's this long 
long whilc ? " 

" I am going to fetch it back now, at once," said Estella, 
rising and congratulating herseif on having thus evaded the 
telling of a direct lie, an ordeal from which, in spite of her 
lately complicated experiences, the girl still shrank with a 
strangely unfeminine horror. 

" And if I promise to copy out that barcarole accompani- 
ment for you while you're away, youll read me all the 
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new bits in ' Gwendolen ' when you come back, won't you, 
Stella?" Nettie pleaded, looking very wistfully into her 
sister's eyes. 

" If I have a satisfactory interview," said Estella, unable 
to meet the Baby's appealing glance, and speaking very 
slowly — "if I have a satisfactory interview, I'U do what- 
ever you may be pleased to command when I come homp 
again.'* 

Though really unwilling to teil a lie, Estella had quite a 
feminine pleasure in exerting her ingenuity by Walking as 
fax as she dared trust herseif upon that slippery and most 
delusive plank, yclept " prevarication." 

There was no welcoming blaze of sunlight to dazzle her 
as she stepped out into the Gardens this morning. 

The air was heavy, oppressive, and the lowering gray 
sky seemed to presage a coming storm. 

Estella's heart was heavy too, as she slowly made 
her way towards the old oak, whose whispering leaves 
seemed to be telling one another some very mysterious 
Story. 

Would he come this morning ? and would he bring her 
back her manuscript ? 

It was very wrong of him to have left her without it all 
this time. What Nettie had said was quite true ; since the 
night of the dowager's party, or rather (and this date Nettie 
did not know) since the foUowing morning, her novel had 
been shamefully neglected, and now she really must get it 
back, if only to prove to Adela-ida and to her own people 

2 
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that she could and would complete the task she had once 
set herseir. 

"I feel almost afraid to ask even for your gracious 
pardon, Miss Estella/' said St. Heller, who had entered by 
the Grove gate, just as the girl approached the oak-tree. 
" I fear you have, and, alas I with apparent reason, been 
seriously displeased with me." 

" Because you retained my book while you were out of 
town ? ** she asked, that sad heavy feeling at her heart giving 
place to a sudden and most inexplicable gladness. 

Was it the mere fact of his presence which cau&ed her 
this happiness, or was it that subtle tenderness in his eyes 
and in his voice which she so infinitely preferred to his 
ordinary cool and cynical manner. 

" You knew, at least, that I was away," he said, evidently 
relieved. 

" Jonathan told us you were most likely away on circuit," 
she Said ; '' and as the signorina had heard nothing of you, 
and I had not seen you, I " 

" Had you looked for me then ?" he resumed eagerly, 

" I came out almost every momiog," said she, "because 
I was quite at a loss with out that,^* she pointed to the roll of 
paper which he held in his band, 

" My talisman !" he said smiling, and evidently very 
well pleased with the turn the conversation was taking. 
" I feit I should wield quite a mighty sceptre as regarded 
your destinies, Miss Estella, if only I could contrive to 
retain possession of your much cherished manuscript.'* 
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"Don't you think yoa were taking rather a mean 
advantage?'' she asked, longing yet dreading to meet his 

" I was ab'out to quote a proverb in self-defence," he 
resumed, " but perhaps you would not approve, and I really 
am quite unable to risk your displeasure again/' 

" I don't think it has ever fallen upon you as yet/' she 
Said smiling, " and I do wish to know by what proverb you 
intended to vindicate yourself." 

"Airs fair in love and war," said he. 

" Is there to be war between us then ? " she asked» feeling 
that some effort at speech was incumbent upon her, yet 
scarcely knowing what words she could use that would not 
b^tray the growing agitation of her thoughts. 

" No, not war ; God forbid !" he cried, "but oh Estella ! 
let there be love." 

She sat quite silent for awhile, but when he laid his band 
on hers, she clasped it closely, clingingly, conve3dng a 
perfect assurance by the lingering caress of her shapely 
üngers. 

What need was there for immediate speech when they 
so tboroughly understood one another ? 



" I was naughty the other day, the last time we sat here 
togetherj" she said, after a long, a very long, but a most 
satisfactory silence. 

" I was distressed about my book, and I did not think 

z 2 
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you were quite pleased with it, or with me, and I fear I 
was very ungracious about the sketch you had so kindly 
written out for me. But I will promise to use it now, and 
I will " 

"And WC will," substituted St Helier, with a smile that 
made her glow with its warm light 

" And we will work it out together, and make a real 
novel of it after all," she assented, gently clapping her 
hands in a delight, the exuberance of which demanded 
some outward sign. 

He suddenly caught both those demonstrative little 
hands again now, and held them in that firm possessive 
grasp which almost made her wince with pain, and yet, by 
its calm assertion of power, was so exceedingly reassuring, 
so strangely delightful. 

"When you are my wife, Stella, I must teil you about 
the dark plot which clouded so many of my years, and 
made an old man of me before my time." He pointed to 
his hair as he spoke, and Estella looked at those gray signs 
of the storm of life, which had Struck her as incongruous 
when first she noticed them there. 

" I should like to hear the story of your life here, now, 
at once," said she pleadingly ; " and as it is the first favour 
I have dared to ask of you, I think you are bound to 
grant it." 

He leant towards her, and said in so low, so tender a 
tone, that it fiUed her eyes with sudden and quite un- 
accountable tears, as certain strains of music will, sung in a 
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thrilling minor key : " I can refuse yoii nothing now, my 
darling, but I shall want all my courage for this task, and 
you must inspire me first ; say to me : * Teil me the story of 
your life, dear Everard, becaüse I love you.' " 

She repeated his words slowly, methodically, like a child 
anxious to say its lesson just as the master bids it. 

" And now, my Stella, I want a bribe as well," he said 
masterfully, but with the light of love in his eyes all the 
time. 

She lowered the sunshade (where was the sun ?), and 
thus sheltered, or rather hidden, she bent towards him, and 
gently touched his brow with her lips. But their sweet 
contact set his heart beating wildly, madly. 

He jumped up, and grasping the parasol with one hand 
and her resisting arm with the other, he pressed his lips on 
hers with a passionate, lingering, delicious kiss, that left 
her almost frightened. 

Pale, trembling, and quite breathless : " My darling, my 
darling ! " he whispered, frightened himself at the sight of 
her suddenly white face, "forgive me, oh forgive me ! I 
love you ; I have loved you so long, so long — since the 
first hour in which we spoke together here ; and I have 
been wilfully blind, blind towards your sweet maidenly 
affection ; blind towards the reality of the attraction which 
you and you only possess for me." 

Her pretty bright colour had all come back into her 
face again now, and she could even smile quite saucily, as 
she peeped out frora under the fringe of the sunshade to 
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leassure herseif that they weie still alone^ unwatched, and 
unsuspected. 

" Give me your hand, child,'' he said, and ^en he 
held ity he looked into her sweet dark eyes and ädded, 
speaking most impressively : " First of all, I wish to teil you, 
Stella, for my satisfaction as much as for yours, that since 
the long past days of my youth's one great irretrievable foUy, 
I have never kissed a woman's lips with love, with passion, 
as I could not resist kissing yours just now, when heaven 
seemed' open to me once again, with a glorious promise 
of peace and perfect happiness« You believe me, don't 
you, dearest ? " 

Believe him? -of course she did, entirely, implicitly; 
and just because she also feit their momentary happiness to 
be so perfect, she, a true daughter of Eve, insisted on 
leaming something at once, which might bring a cloud upon 
their love-lit horizon. 

"Teil me all about it now," she pleaded, "I want to 
know ; it seems so impossible that you can ever have been 
so rash, so foolish, as you would try to make me believe." 

"I was just twenty-one,'* he said, feeling bound to 
comply with her request, but not at all relishing the task he 
had nndertaken with such a very good grace. " My book 
of poems, you remember, was just published, and I was in 
that State of Schwärmerei which is eminenüy characteristic 
of the youths who care not at all about physical trüning, 
but surfert themselves with a mental diet, of which Heine 
forms ^^püce de rhistance. 
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" Poor Heine ! yes, he was a Schwärmer too, in one 
sense, but then his biting cynicism kept the mental balance 
pretty correct. With me, perhaps because my health was 
not robust, sentimentality ran away with reason, prudence, 
and all the other qualities which are supposed to elevate 
mankind above the unthinking instinct-following level of 
the honest brüte. 

" I feil in love — to use the accepted form of speech, 
which in my case would be fax more correctly stated by the 
admission that I saw a very pretty face, and caught a violent 
attack of the delirious fever, described as love^^ 

" First love," suggested Estella meekly* She was already 
smarting at this sudden contact with the unpleasant fact she 
had insisted on unveiling. 

" She, the pretty woman, was considerably my senior," 
he continued, bent now on getting through this irksome task 
with all possible despatch. 

" She regarded my boyish adoration with charming 
tolerance ; she caused me to quarrel with my family and to 
abandon my studies, and my first chance of distin- 
guishing myself in my profession ; such a chance as comes 
to a man but once in a lifetime, and then — she married 
me." 

Estella Started up from her seat now, and stood before 
him in silent terror. 

"Child," he said, nervously catching at her hand, 
^ what does it matter now ? She bade me go through the 
ceremony of marriage with her — and I obeyed — as I should 
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have foUowed her into the fire, had she asked me to 
do so." 

" Oh ! " moaned the poor foolhardy little daughter of 
Eve, vainly wishing now that she had never sought to hear 
a Word of all this. 

" Is that pretty woman dead ? " she asked ; and that 
possibility seemed to bring back a faint gleam of light into 
the darkly lowering horizon so suddenly closing in about 
her, 

" God knows ! " said he. 

" But she was your wife — don't you know ? " cried 
Estella. 

"No; she was not my wife," said he; "she had a 
husband living at that time." 

" And you discovered this ? " asked Estella, her interest 
growing with her boundless anxiety. 

" Good Mrs. O'Neil, my mother's maid, did that for 
me," said he; "and so *I wandered through the world 
once more, lighthearted and content* No, Stella ; until I 
began to know, began to ^love you, I have known neither 
peace nor hope, nor content — but now ? " 

" I will teach you all those good things, my dear," saiJ 
she, simply, reassuringly, " and we will write the story of 
your life together, and that will be a real novel, for I under. 
stand now that human lives have their plot too." 

** Even though there has been neither poison, conspiracy, 
nor violent death in them ? " he asked, smiling, since she 
smiled ; happy, so happy, because he had made her so* 
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"You forget that we can make our case good with 



big " 

" How dare you ? " he cried, as he stopped the word on 
her lips with a kiss. 

Akiss which held two startled observers spell-bound on 
the gravel path. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

ESTELLA'S TRIUMPH. 

" Oh Hilda ! *' cried Estella, advancing to meet the new- 
comers, and bowing to Mrs. Ashe, who was the signorina's 
companion. 

" Oh Hilda ! dear friend, congratulate me now ; for 
this is the hour of triumph, and I am as happy in it as you 
were last night in yours." 

Indeed the girl was happy, far too happy to be troubled 
with any sense of shame at being discovered in the embrace 
of her lover ; far too happy to think it possible that the 
cause of her rejoicing might not gladden the hearts of all 
others. 

Hilda took both her friend's hands, and kissed her on 
either cheek, " I wish you both all that is best in love and 
happiness," she said, and said it earnestly, striving with all 
the strength of her womanly nature to subdue the miserable 
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revolt, which had filled her mind with furious anger, when 
first she beheld her rival — (her rival ?) what despicable foUy 
— his wift tf/flrf— in St Helier's arms. 

" It is fortunate for me that I should happen to meet 
you here, Mr. St Helier," she said, after having cere- 
moniously congratulated him, in his turn. *' I was on my 
way to the Grove, to your house, now, being compelled to 
consult you on business matters which are of the greatest 
consequence to some of our mutual friends. Allow me to 
introduce Mrs. Ashe," she added, " who has kindly under- 
taken to chaperon me, and who says she can materially 
assist US in the difficult task we may have.before us." 

" Will you allow me, in my tum, to suggest that we all 
adjoum to my house ? " said St Helier, glancing from one 
to the other of the three ladies, and vaguely wondering at 
the extraordinary caprice which induced Mrs. Ashe to wear 
a black mask on a stiflingly hot July morning. But there 
was no accounting for the vagaries of women, he sagely 
concluded, and could not resist taking a surreptitious glance 
at the bright unveiied face of his darling, his fascinating 
Estella, 

Yes, she was his now, and tiit foolish conflict in his 
restless mind was over ; he could never waver in his 
allegiance again for a single treacherous moment. And she, 
— ^no — she was not one of the cruel capricious ones either, 
and she loved him ; she had confessed it now, and she had 
kissed him. 

"Are you all rehearsing a play here, good people?" 
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exclaimed Mrs. Toegoode, who, accompanied by Nettie, 
had just entered the Gardens, and was now advancing 
eagerly towards the group under the oak-tree. 

" What do you mean by coming out in the daytime like 
this, you most unhappy creature ? " Adela-ida whispered to 
Mrs. Ashe, whose arm she seized in a grip that was almost 
vicious. 

" She has come by my particular request, Mrs. Toe- 
goode," said Hilda, who, though not able to hear the 
other's words, had guessed their uncivil import from her 
angry look and manner, and feit doubly indignant with the 
authoress, since she had succeeded in making Mrs. Ashe 
confess that that ambitious literary character was her own 
sister, although ashamed to own the dose relationship 
existing between them. 

Hilda would prove to the unnatural sister, she thought, 
that others might still be proud and glad of poor Ada's 
Company, in spite of her sad disfigurement. 

There were two other sisters in that oddly assembled 
group, who also whispered to one another in hurried under- 
tones. 

"I went to Mrs. Toegoode's to fetch you, Stella," 
Nettie said, dismay and surprise both expressed in the long 
inquiring glance with which she tumed to £stella. 

" And I was here all the time ; here, and with him^^ 
answered Estella, her eyes far more eloquent than her 
whispered wOTds ; for they met Ms at this moment. 

He answered their welcome, though most unconscious 
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appeal by instantly inaking his way to the Baby's side, 
whose small band he clasped, as he said : 

" We have your good wishes, dear sister Nettie, haven't 
we?" 

" Oh ! haven't you ? " cried Nettie, whose joy was always 
of the irrepressible kind. She would dearly have liked to 
hug her new brother on the spot, so great was her sudden 
elation, but she very discreetly contented herseif by fervently 
embracing Estella only, pro tem, 

" We're evidently in for an afternoon-palaver, instead of 
the usual games," St. Helier said, smiling deprecatingly, as 
he beheld Mrs. Vivian and Mary Norman issuing from the 
gate of No. 20, and making their way directly towards the 
group of ladies, of which he, the only man present, quite 
unconsciously formed the centre. 

" What can have brought such a busy crowd of you 
out here, scandalising ? I'm sure I won't undertake to 
guess," said the Shoddy-Princess, in a hard dry tone, which 
Startled most of her hearers. " As there's onlv one man 
among ye, and he a lawyer, well take for granted it isn't 
much good you're after." 

She looked sallow, wrinkled, carewom ; her large dark 
eyes, which were usually bright and attractive, were sunken 
now, and their rims seemed reddened as though by 
tears. 

" I'm sure you will pardon poor Mrs. Vivian, Mr. St. 
Helier," said Mary, in her usual calm soothing tone ; " she 
is in much distress at this moment, and I had just per- 
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suaded her to come and ask you for your advice in a matter 
of which I feel myself incompetent to judge. 

" My father went to the City this morning, and I 
ventured to suggest that we should call upon you, as 
immediate action of some kind must certainly be taken." 

" Yes, that is sure," said Hilda, stepping up to Mary's 
side, but addressing herseif to St. Helier. " I know — unfor- 
tunately I very well know — the trouble that was bringing 
these ladies to you; and their errand is the same as 
ours." 

" If that is so/' Said St. Helier, considerably more per- 
plexed than pleased, by the embarrassing fact that so many 
ladies suddenly required particular advice or assistance from 
him. 

He was not a solicitor, and by no means a ladies' man. 
Women who wanted advice, legal or other, should go to the 
proper offices where that article was dealt out in professional 
doses, and at professional charges. He did not want to be 
talked at, or to, just now ; he wanted peace, and he wanted 
to talk himself, and to have only Estella to listen to all he 
might choose to say to her. 

But Mary — gentle dignified Mary — her sister, his sister 
that was to be, had asked for his help in her friend's name. 
He could not refuse Mary — and Hilda ? 

Ah ! Hilda had no doubt got herseif into some trouble 
already, thanks to that unbusiness-like arrangement of hers, 
in which that great cad Latimer had a hand. Poor Hilda, 
how exquisitely she sang last night ! how pale and grave 
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she looked this morning ! Well, if she had got into a 
scrape, he must help her, of course ; nothing could be a 
trouble to him now, since bis mind was quite made up, and 
his happiness perfectly assured, 

" Shall we adjoum for consultatioB, ladies ? " he asked, 
with a comprehensive bow. 

Hilda took Mrs. Ashe's ann, and Mary that of Mrs. 
Vivian, 

'' My house and my Services are quite at your disposal, 
ladies," St. Helier said ; and as the four walked towards the 
gate, he hastily tumed to Estella, and whispered in a tone 
of urgent entreaty : '* Wait for me here, my dajrling. I shall 
begin to lose faith in my too great happiness while you are 
out of my sight ; and — and we must go and talk to father 
together soon, must we not ? " 

She answered him with a smile, but she tbougi^it it was 
very hard that all those women should want to talk business 
to him on the very day on which she feit he ought to be 
occupied about her and her only. 

"And so Tm to congratujate you, to repr^s my tears 
of disappointment, and rejoice at the sacxifice of another 
girl of promise — eh Miss Estella?" 

It was Mrs, Toegoode who spoke, and who — the Qthers 
having really left the Gardens — took Estella's hands and 
gave her a kiss of warm approbation. 

"I hope it wasn't a secret, Stella?" inquired Nettie 
dttbiously. 

" No, Miss Baby," said Adela-ida laughing, "or if it was, 
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Estella's eyes had betrayed it to me long before you 
divulged it." 

" And what will become of our poor ' Gwendolen' ? " the 
authoress continued; "will she be handed to posterity 
minus an ear or a toe, like other great works of art, which 
seem to be valued in porportion to their incomplete' 
ness ? " 

"Oh nol" answered Estella, with a happy smile, "I 
hope my heroine's members will none of them be conspicuous 
by their absence^ and I am quite sure that not a single 
chapter shall be wanting which is necessary for the com- 
pletion of the three volumes exacted by the publishers and 
the libraries." 

"Well, child, I wish you joy; joy and all possible 
success," Said Adela-ida cordially; "and if you can persuade 
that sesthetic friend of yours to stay in his charming house 
with you as the mistress of it, I will promise you both my 
blessing. 

" I should feel it to be dreadfully hard to give up our 
pleasant confabs, our prosperous friendship," she continued 
eamestly. 

** My lot in life has seemed so much brighter, so much 
better and happier, since I have known you, child ; and in 
my desire to help you on in your literary career, I have 
actually revived the flagging interest in my own work." 

" I am sure the serial you have just commenced is 
wonderfully bright and entertaining," cried Estella eagerly, 
"and I take the very greatest interest in it, as you know," 
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" There are some splendid love scenes in it ; Stella told 
me so," affirmed Nettie. 

"And Stella must be a most experienced ju^ge, no 
doubt," Said the authoress laughing. 

Estella Said nothing; but she laughed too, and she 
thought that very likely she had a good deal more expe- 
rience already than even Mrs. Toegoode gave her credit for. 

What a wonderful plot she might suggest to Adela-ida 
now, if she were to teil her that awful story about that pretty 
woman who had told one man to marry her, while she had a 
husband living all the time ! 

Ah ! Adela-ida would laugh at that, and say it was too 
absurd. 

Yes, truth is stranger than fiction, concluded Estella, and 
wondered how much longer her hero would be detained 
listening to such truth or fiction as his self-constituted 
Clients might choose to confide in him. 

" Have you no idea what all this mystery with him is 
about, Stella ? " queried Nettie impatiently. 

" Not the very remotest, my Baby." 

"Well, then, I think you were very silly, very very 
silly, not to insist on going with him too ; what's to become 
of one meek polite gentleman like that, if all those 
domineering wom^en begin to lay down the law at the 

same time? He'U be utterly anni no, dumbfounded, 

I mean." 

" As I am already, not by the talk of women, but by 
sheer physical exhaustion," said Mrs. Toegoode. 
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" Tm starving, too," cried Nettie, remembering that it 
was luncheon time, now that the momentary excitement of 
the unexpected interview in the Gardens was over. 

"Come in and have some luncheon at home," she 
suggested, glancing from her sister to the hungry 
authoress. 

" I promised to stay here," said Estella, blushing delight- 
fiiUy. 

" Then at once prove that you don't intend to be any 
man's slave, by foUowing the first instinct of nature, which 
bids you eat while you're hungry," said Mrs. Toegoode 
decidedly. 

^' If you would please eat, and let me stand at the 
window and look out for — for them," suggested Estella, 
ingeniously changing the tell-tale pronoun from Singular to 

plural. 

" You shall do whatever you please, my child, so long as 
you don't insist upon our starving too." 

With this the three quickly made their way to No. 40, 
where Chapman ministered to their wants with her usual 
zeal and discretion. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

'^TRBRE IS A TIDE IN THE AFFAIRS OF MEN." 

MucH startling news awaited Mr. Norman when he retumed 
from the City that evening, and found Curtis awaiting him 
amoBg the girls, each one of whom had her particular 
instalment of gossip to add to the general and very com- 
prehensive account which Jonathan coinmenced for his 
Chiefs ediücation. 

• " Father, what do you think ? '* cried Nettie, scarcely 
allowing herseif time to receive the usual paternal salute on 
her poutii^ Ups, so eager was she to impart her ''tid-bit of 
news,** as she described it ; " the Countess Dowager of 
Dewminster called here to-day with her prodigal son, the 
Honourable Mr. Raynewater. Isn't that an unexpected 
honour ? *' 

"Did her ladyship come to see you, Miss Baby?" 
asked Mr. Norman smiling. 

" Oh dear, no ! " said Nettie with an injured air, " no 
one comes for me, or cares about me when they do come." 

"I beg your pardon, Nettie,** commenced Jonathan, 
getting uncomfortably red at once. " I always " 

" Oh yes, you^^^ answered Nettie crossly, " but then you 
don*t count, don*t you see ? " 

" I often count on you, and never in vain," remarkcd 
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Mary in her reassuring way, and poor Johnny thanked her 
with a surreptitious pressure of her hand. 

They, at least, understood one another. 

'^ It was * Miss EsteUa/ both her ladyship and Master 
Ben were delight^d to honour," Nettie resumed, glancing 
mischievously at her sister, who was sitting by the open 
window, apparently engrossed by a volume of poems which 
rested upon her knees. 

" Mr. Raynewater is in love with our Stella,** Nettie 
continued impressively. "He did not say so, yon know, 
because his ma and our PoUy and I were all in the room ; 
but he showed it in his eyes, and in his over-anxious ways, 
and he has made his ma promise to invite our Stella to 
come and spend a week or two with her, at her Uttle place 
on the river.'* 

Nice little place it must be to hold her dainty little 
seif! 

'^ Nettie, you are not sufficiently respectful, my child. 
When you allude to a countess, «jrou should speak of ' her 
ladyship'; it is her due," Mr. Norman remonstrated 
gently. 

" I will," Said Nettie, " and it souhds so much bigger 
too than just ' she ' and * her.' * Her ladyship on the river 
suggests a boat as big as a bärge, to begin with " 

" You had better go, Baby, and see her ladyship in it," 
said Estella, iGpking up from her book. 

" That plan would hardly meet Mr. Raynewater's views," 
said Mary ; " it is an undeniable fact, fäther, that the yoimg 
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man is head over ears in love with our Stella, and her lady- 
ship, who evidenüy adores the feckless youth, confessed 
the State of his heart to me in a whisper." 

"MissTheodosia Braun is going to commence anaction 
for breach of promise against Mr. Peregrine Latimer," 
Said Estella, anxious to divert her ^ther's attention from 
the idea of the countess's son's aspirations. 

"And there are other and far worse charges against 
Mr. Latimer already/' said Jonathan. 

" Oh 1 yes ; he has robbed Mrs. Vivian," cried Nettie. 
'' Ronald was here an hour ago and told us all about it, 
and he told me^ not as a secret, you know, or eise I should 
not repeat it of course ; but he just whispered to me that 
Hilda had refused him, and told him that she loved 
her profession a thousand times better than all the men in 
the World. 

"Ronald said that as he was sure she meant that,it 
would be very foolish of him to make himself unhappy 
about her any longer ; and I told him it would be wicked 
of him to trouble about a girl who did not care a sou for 

him, when there were Oh 1 never mind what I said to 

him," Nettie suddenly exclaimed, checking herseif as she 
found all the others eagerly watching her tell-tale face. "I 
managed to comfort him with my nonsensical chatter, and 
that was the most important thing; for he went away 
smiling after all." 

" Mr. Latimer has robbed Mrs. Vivian ! " exclaimed 
Mr. Norman, whose mind was not adapted to rapid 
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reception. " You be quiet for a minute, Baby dear, and 
just let Jonathan teil me what all this means." 

Then Jonathan most circumstantially delivered himself 
of all the charges brought against Mr. Latimer by Mrs. 
Vivian, Hilda, and last, but by no means least, by 
Theodosia. 

" Shc does not care about the money, however," said 
Johnny, by way of peroration, " but she is fuUy determined 
to wed the man; and if he makes any difficulties, now that 
she has told him he may keep the money and welcome, 
she will bring an action against him for breach of promise." 

'' Then may she win the day, and so promising a hus- 
band ! " said Mr. Norman laughing ; " no jury could possibly 
award those two a fitter punishment than to compel them 
to matrimony." 

"He could not obey the jury in that case though, 
father/' said Mary, '^for he has a wife living here in 
London at this moment, to whom he was married just five- 
and-twenty years ago." 

Mary now proceeded to recapitulate the startling facts 
which Mrs. Ashe had told Mrs. Vivian and Hilda, at 
Mr. St. Helier's that moming. For Mrs. Ashe had been 
married to Latimer, then John Bell« just twenty-five years 
ago. 

He was then in a responsible position, as sub-manager 
in a provincial bank. He had forged a signature, robbed 
bis employers, been tried, convicted, and sent out to 
Western Australia for fourteen years ; *' that was before '64, 
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of couxsie/' explained Jonathan, who had already heard 
this account of Mar/s, and who now continued it in his 
own fashion, 

"John Bell left his wife in the old country, of course, 
while he went to seek fresh fortunes in the new. 

'' He escaped three years after his arrival, made his 
way to the sheep-farming districts, prospered, and turned 
up in London again, a wiser and a white-haired, though 
perhaps not a better, man." 

"And his wife?" asked Mr. Norman, who feit as if the 
Gardens had suddenly been turned into a recreation-ground 
for limatics, escaped forgers, frantic • spinsters, deserted 
wives, widows with husbands, etc. He was literally afraid 
to think any further on so painful a subject. 

" His wife ran away with another man," said Mary very 
qoietly, " but she repents her foUies and her faults now ^ 

" Good Lord ! you don't mean to say that she is in the 
Gardens too!" exdaimed Mr. Norman uneasily ; " really, 
girls, if this sort of thing is going on I must insist upon 
your not going into the Gardens at all in future." 

"You will trust Mary and me to look after them, 
Mr. Norman— :/&/^, won't you?** said Jonathan, laying 
his band on his revered Mary's, and leading her towards 
her father. 

" I'm only Öiree years older than he is, father dear," 
pleaded Mary, looking abont fifteen in her sudden blushing 
bashfulness, "and Johnny thinks we shall all be happier 
if,if- 
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" If our Mary can be elevated to the important rank 
of a married woman, by becoming Mrs. Curtis, eh ? " 

Mr. Norman laughed quite cheerfuUy as a gleam of 
something like reliable light flashed upon him through the be- 
wildermg douds of mystification, with which the gossipy news 
he had listened to for the last half-hour had filled his brain. 

Estella, who knew all about Mary and Jonathan's inten- 
tion, was now occupied in making certain signals from the 
window to a gentleman who was seated on a campstool in 
the Gardens, and who now, in answer to her summons, 
stepped into the drawing-room. 

" I think I shall be well taken care of, too, father dear/' 
Said Estella, laying her hand upon St Helier's arm, ''and 
with — ^with Everard to look after me, you'll trust me in the 
Gardens too, won't you ?" 

''We parted in haste and anger once, Mr. Norman," 
said St. Hdier, smiling ; '' you won't refuse me your hand 
now, I hope, since your generous daughter has promised 
me hers — for life." 

'' Oh, üither 1 could anything be more touching, more 
charming, more romantic, more like a delicious novel than 
that?"cried Nettie, rapturously; "now you have only to 
say ' Bless — ^bless you, my children,' and pretend to sprinkle 
some rose-water over their heads." 

Mr. Norman Xock St HeUer^ hand into his with a 
cordial grasp. 

" I am very thankful and very happy," he said, and went 
away to seat himself by the window. 
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Too much seemed to have happened to him within the 
last hour. Two daughters to be given away out of this 
happy home of theirs ; what would become of him in the 
solitude of this great London house ? 

" I'm not going to run away from you just yet thou^, 
father," said the Baby, kneeling on the floor by his side. 

It seemed as though she had divined his thoughts. 

"You must never leave me, my Baby, my own little 
one/' he said, and feit quite injured as he heard the piain- 
tive inflection of his own voice. 

" I can't promise that, father darling," said Nettie, quite 
bravely, " but I will promise to stay with you one whole year 
for certain — ^the year of my Ronaldos probation," she added 
solemnly. " You see, I don't think he quite knows his own 
mind yet, so I have begged him to go away for a year, and 
by the time he comes back ^" 

Her father listened to her, quite as much astonished by 
her extreme solemnity as by the news she was imparting to 
him about the arrangements she, his Baby, his little giddy 
chatterbox, had made for herseif and her future husband. 

" Mrs. Vivian is in dreadful trouble about this homd 
Latimer man, and about the money he has stolen/' Nettie 
continued, still whispering, " and I want to persuade him, 
my Ronald, you know, to take his mother over to the States 
and let them put all her money matters straight again 
there. 

" He and I talked over the preliminaries in the Gardens 
this aftemoon, before he called here that was, and to-monow 
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I know I can quite convince him, if I teil him that you 
approve of my plan." 

" I shall certainly approve of any plan, Nettie, which 
leaves you at home with your poor lonely old father, and 
lets me find you unchanged at least, and as bright and 
cheerful, and as much my Baby as ever." 

" £ut you are not going to be left poor and lonely at all, 
father dear, dear father/' said Estella, who had caught sight 
of his dejected face. 

" The only change will be for your aggrandisement, for 
you will have good sons as well as naughty daughters now, 
and two houses instead of one. 

"The grand one in the Gardens, of which Mrs. Curtis 
will do the honours for you; and the little one in the 
Grove, to which you will come for rest and aesthetic relaxa- 
tion, when the matter-of-fact tyrants here bully you beyond 
even your powers of patient endurance." 

"And in the Grove, Mrs. St. Helier intends to put me 
through a course of training in the Fine Arts ? " said Mr. 
Norman, smiling. " Ah ! my poor Stella, you will find 
your aged pupil but a very sorry subject for the experiments 
necessary to the new-fangled notions of culture." 

" I am not going to turn schoolmistress, father," laughed 
Estella, looking brighter and happier than her father ever 
remembered to have seen her. " I am going to be a very 
diligent pupil, and to finish my novel straight away now, 
for I have found a plot in real life for it, a master-mind to 
guide me." 
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''And a real hero for the plot and yourself, my Stella?'' 
asked he who had so long been her secret hero already. 

She laid her hands in his as he spoke, and lifted her 
sweet lips to his for the kiss which, given and accepted 
there, in her üither's presence, seemed to sanctify the 
clandestine betrotha} to which she had consented under the 
old oak in the Gardens that moming. 

And he, her hero ? 

Even as he kissed her with that kiss of betrothal^ he feit 
in his heart what a sorry hero he had in truth been, while 
her admiring love had so exalted him 

But his was a noble and generous nature, and he re- 
solved that, in future at least, he should prove himself 
thoroughly worthy of that high place in his sweet love's 
regard, of which she had from the first deemed him 
completely deserving. 

Is there more to be said ? 

Perhaps a few explanatory words to such readers as 
utterly disdain to read aught between the lines. 

Mrs. Toegoode's pretty sister Ada, whom we have only 
Seen much veiled as Mrs. Ashe, had married John Bell 
before he became a forger and convict 

During her lord's temporary absence, she had tempted 
young Everard St. Helier to nui away from his home and 
his duties with her. 

When St. Helier had discovered the disgracefiil £eu:ts 
connected with the woman whom he had thought to make 
his wife, he left her in Rome, where they had been living» 
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and where she feil a victim to the virulent small-pox, which 
under Ignorant and careless treatment had robbed her of 
her only treasure — ^her beauty. 

Her sister Adela-ida, who was in Rome at the time 
heard of the unfortunate creature's destitute and aban- 
doned conditio^ but utterly refused to go near the infected 
house. 

She, however, communicated with the kind, sad maiden 
lady, her aunt, Miss Trevor, who, like a true Samaritan, 
went over to the City on the Hills, tended and watched 
over her unhappy niece, and brought her back into the 
ways, if not of pleasantness, at least — of peace. 

It was but on the day afler Hilda's detuty just as Ronald 
and Jonathan had left Grenfell Street, that Ada Bdl, being 
alone in the house with the signorina, was compelled to 
answer an imperious rat-tat at the door, which she opened 
to — ^her husband. 

She recognised him more by his voice than by his 
appearance, for the years which had blanched his raven 
locks had made other considerable changes too, though 
naught could detract from the man's imposing proportions. 

He looked at her, suppressed a shudder^ and recognised 
her? — not at all. 

Was he bent on robbing or doing any sort of härm to 
Hilda, her gracious, generous, kind and gentle friend? That 
was Mrs. Ada BelVs instant and terrifying thought, and it 
led her to teil Hilda the tiruth as soon as her unsuspecting, 
but much suspected, visitor had departed. 
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The resolts that foDowed this informatioii, and tlie con- ^> 

sequent visit to Mr. St HeUer, faave been wntten of ixpoo 
the lineSy and need no fortfaer explanadon. 

There is bot anotiier paiagraph dne to oor good4iearted 
nnfortanate friend the Han^rau Bnum, who spent a very 
sad evening in her londy grcat hoose in die Gardcnsy idiile 
her neighboors at No. 40 were all rejoirfng. 

For Mrs. Biann feit heisdf deserted and faroken- 
hearted. 

Her danghter, her dading Dosie had absndoncd her, 
and fled firom London and firom England — «kh her loirer, 
Peregrine Tatimer 

Last Chiistmasy 1878, Mrs. Bnnm i c a cp i e d a kn^ letter 
firom Canada, in answer to which she soit swaf- a Buik of 
England note for ^50, endosed in a dieet of paper on 
which she had written these hnes : 

" Mein Dosie, 

'^ De money wat I send today s mem for yoo. 
Wat remane of yours shall not be tonch nntil joa come 
for it your one seif. So it will gro, and so it may gro tili 
the grass is grün on my grave ; vile I have one penny, de 
half of him is always your one, mein poor dadin^ and vile 
I live, de half mein home and all mein love is yoor one too, 
my beloved and much onhappy child. Belief in the 
onchangin' love of your mothe?," 

When Hüda wrote to Ronald, ^An hmga, vnfit hrtvis 
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«■/," she had fuUy resolved to devote her life, however short 
it might be, to the steady pursuit of that art to which she 
now feit herseif irrevocably wedded. 

Nor could even Lord Goselyngge's rejpeated and eamest 
entreaties alter her resolution. 

The only man who could have hoped to vie with Art 
for the possession of the singer's devoted allegiance, had 
promised his name, his faith, and his love to another, and 
so the lyric stage has not been robbed as yet of this queen 
of song, who is always the most welcome guest, as she has 
proved herseif the most faithful friend, of that happy 
sesthetic couple now living in the multum in parva of Little 
Grenfell Grove. 



THS END, 
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las, by W. S. Mayo. 
Reminiscences of a 

Physician. 
Mysteries of Udolpho. 

Complete Edition. 
Log of the Water Lily 

in TTiree Cruises. 
Through the Keyhole, 

byJ.M.Jephson. 
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SIXPENNY NOVELS. 



ByCapt.MARRYAT. 

Peter Simple. 
King's Own. 
Newton Forster, 
Jacob Faitbful. 
Frank Mildmay. 
Pacha of Many Tales. 
Japhet in Search of a 

Father. 
Mr. MidshipmanEasy. 
The Dog Fiend. 
The Phantom Ship. 
OUa Podrida. 
The Poacher. 
Percival Keene. 
Monsieur Violet. 
Rattlin the Reefer. 
Valerie. 

ByJ. P. COOPER. 

The Waterwitch. 
The Pathfinder. 
The DeersUyer. 
Last of the Mohicans. 
The Pilot. 
The Prairie. 
Eve Effingham. 
TheSpy. 
The Red Rover. 
Homeward Bound. 
Two Admirals. 
Mües Wallingford. 
The Pioneers. 
Wyandotte. 
Lionel Lincoln. 
Aflo^t and Ashore. 
The Bravo. 
The Sea Lions. 
The Headsman. 
Precaution. 
Oak Openings. 
The Heidenmauer. 
Mark's Reef. 



Ned Myers. 
Satanstoe. 
The Borderers. 
Jack Tier. 
Mercedes. 

SirW. SCOTT. 

Guy Mannering. 

The Antiquaiy. 

Ivanhoe. 

Fortunes of Nigel. 

Heart of Midlothian. 

Bride of Lammermoor. 

Waverley. 

Rob Roy. 

Kenilworth. 

The Pirate. 

The Monastery. 

Old Mortality. 

Peveril of the Peak. 

Quentin Durward. 

St. Ronan's Well. 

The Abbot. 

The Black Dwarf. . 

Woodstock. 

Anne of Geierstein. 

The Betrothed. 

Fair Maid of Perth. 

The Surgeon's Daugh- 

ter, &c. 
The Talisman. 
Count Robert of Paris. 
Red Gauntlet. 

By Various Autbors. 

Artemus Ward, his 

Book. 
Artemus Ward, his 

Travels. 
Nasby Papers. 
Major Jack Downlng. 
Biglow Pipers. 
Orpheus C. Kerr. 
Robinson Crusoe. 



Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
Colleen Bawn. 
Vicar of Waktfield. 
Sketch Book, by 

Irving. 
Sterne*s Tristram. 

Shandy. 
— ■ Sentimental 

Joumey. 
Engliah Opium Eater. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Notre Dame. 
Roderick Random. 
The Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. 
Tom Jones, vol. i. 

vol. 2. 

Queechy. 

Gulliver's Travels. 
The Wandering Jew 

(TheTransgression) . 
(The Chastise- 

ment). 
(The Redemp- 

tioh). 
The Mysteries of Paris : 

Morning. 

Noon. 

Night. 

The Lamplighter. 
The Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 
Last Essays of Ella. 
Hans Breitmann. 
Biglow Papers, and ser. 
Josh Billings. 
Romance of the Forest, 

by Mrs. Radclifie. 
The Italian,byditto. 
Mysteries of Udolpho, 

by Mrs. RadclifEe, 

vol. I. 

vol. 2. 

The Shadowless Man. 
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By MARK TWAIN. 

The Celebraled Jumping Frag. 
Auihor's edition, with a Copy- 
right Pmih. 

Roughing II (Copyright). 

The rnnocents at Home (copy- 
:.AÜ. 

Marl 

The lonooents Abroad. 

! New Pilgrim's Priz^ress. 

irraalioQ Wanled, and 

kelches. 
By BRBT HARTE. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, with 

a Pretace by Tora Hood. 
Bret Harle's Poems (complele). 
Mrs. Sfcaggs's Husbands. 
Condensed Noveis. 
An Episode of Fiddietown, 
— I Pool of Five Forks. 

n Lee. the Pagan. 
Thankful Blossom. 
A Summer Sheaf. 

ByE. EGGLESTON. 
The Hoosier Schoolmasler. 
The End of the World. 
The Myslery of Melropolisvilla 

Maum Guinea, by Mrs. Victor. 

Life in Danbury. 

My Opinions, and fielsy Bobbits. 

Farm Ballads, by Carleion, 

Out of the Hurly Burly, by Max 

Autooral of Ihe Breakfast Table. 
Ariemus Ward i His Book— Hii 

Trauelä. 
Easteni Fruit on Western Dishes. 
First Famüies of the Sierras, 
KglowPapers. isl andind series. 
Ooth of Gold, by T. B. Aldrii:h. 
Helen'! Babies, by One of tbeic 

"^ctims. 

W Room, by Max Adeler. 



The Barlon Experiment, by ihe 

Author of Helen'ä Bablea. 
Jericho Koad. by [he same Author. 
Seme Olher Babips, Very Like 

Helen's, ocly More So. 
The Mao who was .Not a Colonel, 

by a High P.i'.ite. 
Dot and Dirne : Two Charactera 

in Elxiny. 
The Poet al ihe Breakfast Table, 

By O. W. Holmes. 
The Scriptuie Club of Valley 

Rest. 
Olher People's Cbildfen. 
Thal Husband of Mine. 
The Four Inexprcssibles. 



Mark Twain's Sketches. 

The Innocents Abroai), and the 

New Pilgrim's Progress. 
■"' " ' ' ' ■ piDg Frog, 



; Celebral ^ , 
and Uie Curious Drei 
Prraeand Poeiry, by Bret Harte. 



1 ihs Breakfast 



Holmes'a 

lable. 
Hohnes's Elsie Veoner. 
Coodeosed Noveis. and Mrs. 

Skaggs's Husbands. 
The Circuit Rider, by Ereleston, 
Arthur Bonnicastle, by Dr. Hol- 



:1, by Mark 



The Gilded Age, a 

Twain Bad C. D. WarL... 
Josh Billings' Wii and Humour. 
"Prudence Palfrey, by T. B. 

Aldrieh. 
Marjoiie Daw, by T. B. A'Aich. 
Helen's Babies.aod Oiber i^eople's 

Children. 
Mr. Miggs of Daubuiy, by J. M. 

Some Folks, by Au 
Babies. f 
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